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A NEW CURRENCY REFORM MOVEMENT. 


IRCULARS have been sent out by 
the Merchants’ Association of 
New York requesting an expression of 
views regarding the propriety of 
calling a convention of the business 
organizations for the purpose of tak- 
ing united action looking to the adop- 
tion of a scientific system of currency 
for the United States. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland law passed at 
the last session of Congress was a 
Wall Street measure purely. It com- 
pletely ignored the business men of 
the country-—merchants, farmers and 
producers generally. What the law 
did do was to enlarge the bond market 
somewhat and provide a currency of 
benefit to Wall Street speculation. 

It is therefore natural that the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, 
which is one of the strongest business 
organizations of the country, should 
be dissatisfied with this law and en- 
deavor to have it supplanted by a 
measure that would furnish a currency 
system beneficial to the productive and 
commercial interests of the country. 

The convention of business organi- 
zations ought to be held by all means. 
It would undoubtedly do much good 
in formulating sound sentiment on the 
currency question, and it could be of 
especial value in showing politicians 
like Atpricn and Cannon that it is 
not safe to defy the wishes of the 
business interests of the country. 

The movement inaugurated by the 
Merchants’ Association is apparently 


1 


intended to support Mr. Fow.er’s bill; 
and probably, upon the whole, no bet- 
ter or more practicable measure could 
be devised for placing the country’s 
currency and banking systems upon a 
scientific basis. Mr. Fow.rr has 
studied this problem in all its details; 
and, what is of great importance, he 
is absolutely conscientious in his ef- 
forts to bring about a solution that 
will be fair to all, and in the interests 
of no special class. The reforms he 
has advocated will have to be enacted 
into law before we can get relief from 
the frequently-recurring financial dis- 
turbances that derange the business 
and banking machinery of the country 
and cause such widespread distress. 

But there are earnest and conscien- 
tious currency reformers who are not 
prepared to go the full length of Mr. 
Fowxer’s proposals at the present 
time. They must either be converted 
to his views, or a concession made to 
their conservatism. 

One thing is certain: Nothing will 
be accomplished until there is a union 
of the Merchants’ 
ment and that inaugurated by the 
American Bankers’ Association. These 
two wings of the currency reform 
army will have to join in battle against 
the forces led by Mr. Atpricn, or the 
latter will remain in possession of the 
field. Unless this fact is clearly per- 
ceived, the proposed convention will 


Association move- 


be of no practical value. 
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USINESS men are vitally inter- 
ested in a proper settlement of 
the currency question. Under our 
present system they are unable to 
count with any assurance upon the 
continuance of those stable conditions 
which are so highly desirable for the 
successful prosecution of business en- 
terprise. To-day the merchant or 
manufacturer who lays his plans most 
carefully may at any time have them 
upset by a panic caused by a culmina- 
tion of stock speculation or by the 
failure of some bank or trust com- 
pany. That our legitimate operations 
of trade and industry should be at the 
mercy of such events is a reflection 
upon the country’s intelligence. It is 
high time that these conditions were 
ended. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, under the sagacious leadership 
of Mr. Pace and Mr. Busn, has ren- 
dered excellent service to the cause of 
bank currency reform. We feel as- 
sured that the proposed convention to 
consider this subject further will be 
productive of great good. 


"THERE is just one discouraging 

element in the  situation—the 
indifference of the ruling element in 
the Republican party to the opinions 
of anybody outside the Wall Street 
clique that controls that organization. 
Can this indifference, amounting to 
open contempt, be removed in any 
other way than by the party’s defeat? 
We doubt it very much. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland law was a most 
wanton outrage upon the business com- 
murity. It never could have been per- 
petrated but for the support it received 
from Tuvopore Roosevett and WILtL- 
1m H. Tart. The party platform did 
not repudiate this Wall Street measure 
but commended it. Yet it was de- 
nounced by practically every banking 
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and financial authority in the country 
It was but little, if any, better thay 
free silver or unlimited greenbacks. | 
favored speculation and ignored legiti- 
mate business needs. It placed enor 
mous powers in the hands of the Sec 
retary of the Treasury and made i: 
possible for him to favor certai 
banks. It violated nearly every sound 
principle of banking currency, an 
benefited nobody except  speculato: 
and bond dealers. And it is doubtfv: 
if the recommendations of the Mon 
etary Commission offer anything muc 
better. A central bank will probab! 
be proposed that will have a monopol. 
of note issues and of handling th 
public funds, all for the benetit of th: 
same interests that profited by th 
Aldrich-Vreeland law. 

Under these circumstances we 
no hope for the cause of currency r 
form save through the defeat of th 
Republican party. Nothing can |: 
expected of the Democratic part, 
while led by Mr. Bryan, who does noi 
have the most elementary understani 
ing of a bank-note currency. But k« 
publican defeat might rescue that 
party from the domination of th: 
financial interests who rule it and wh 
are intent on using the taxing powers 
of the Government for their own 
profit. 


just before leaving for Europ: 

with some of the members of his 
Monetary Commission, Senator <A: 
pricu told a newspaper representativ: 
that it was not expected that the pro- 
visions of the Aldrich-Vreeland law 
would be permanent, but that the act 
would in time be superseded by legis- 
lation establishing. a comprehensive 
monetary system. 

We should like more specific infor- 
mation. By “a Comprehensive Moz 
tary System’ does Mr. Atpricu mean 
that he will allow the use of railroad 
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vonds as security for bank notes, or 
hat he will enlarge the authority of 
he Secretary of the Treasury in man- 
aging the banks, or that he will per- 
nit a few more banks to get a share 
of public deposits—-or what does he 
nean? 

One thing seems certain, judging 
recent financial history: The 
Monetary Commission will not recem- 
nend any legislation that will lessen 
the grip of certain financial intcrests 
Treasury of the United 


from 


upon the 
States. 


ROTEST against the disgraceful 
compromise known as the AIl- 
lrich-Vreeland law is forcefully made 
in a pamphlet by Artuur ReyNo ps, 
entitled “The Unsettled Currency 
Problem.” Mr. ReyNotps is president 
of the Des Moines (Iowa) National 
Rank and a member of the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association. In the pamphlet referred 
to he makes a strong plea for a credit 
currency and states the principles in- 
volved clearly and with absolute cor- 
rectness. If the members of Mr. 
Atpricu’s Monetary Commission would 
study this presentation of the case at- 
tentively, they would learn far more 
than they will in gallivanting about 
Furope. They could not find support 
for a central bank nor for a_bond- 
secured currency, because Mr Rey- 
NoLps rejects both these proposals; 
but they would get a clear idea of 
what credit currency means and how 
it has worked in this country and else- 
where. In other words, they would 
get at the truth, which may not be 
what they are looking for. 

Mr. Reynotps has made an able 
statement of the case for credit cur- 
reney. His views are sound and prac- 
tical, and the cause of currency re- 
form would be immensely helped for- 
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ward by placing this pamphlet in the 
hands of every voter in the country. 

We should especially like every 
banker to read what Mr. ReyNo.ps 
says about the treatment received by 
the Currency Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association at the hands 
of Senator Nrrson W. A pric, 
Chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The denunciation of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law made by Mr. Reynowps 
rings out clear and true. It is worthy 
of the best spirit of American banking, 
and must exercise a powerful influence 
in rightly shaping public opinion. 


NE of the developments arising 
from bank failures in the Unit- 
ed States has been a form of corpora- 
tion designed to gather up the frag- 
ments of a broken bank, patch them 
together, and cither put the disabled 
institution on its feet again or provide 
the funds necessary to pay the claims 
of depositors. 

Gentlemen in straitened _ financial 
circumstances have long enjoyed the 
prerogative of appealing to a close re- 
lation for assistance, and it is difficult 
to see any reason why a needy bank 
might not pursue the same course. We 
already have a currency law which 
permits a bank to “hock” its securi- 
ties under the pretence of “issuing 
notes,” and why would it not be just 
as Jogical to let the State banks and 
trust companies pawn their bonds and 
stocks for real cash as it is to allow 
the national banks to put up their se- 
curities in exchange for printed pieces 
of paper which look like money but 
are not money? 

True, in cither case, it would be tak- 
ing property held for a specific pur- | 
pose and applying it to a different 
purpose, but it is foolish in carrying 


out a grand scheme like this to be 
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hothered by such old-fogy considera- 
tions. 

It is to be hoped that the Monetary 
Commission will extend the pawnshop 
principle already provided for in the 
Aldrich-Vreeland currency law. 


OTH of the leading Presidential 
candidates have now made their 
bids for popular support through 
their respective letters of acceptance. 
Disregarding the adroit appeals to 
partisan prejudice, there seem to be 
two points left in the letters that de- 
serve attention. 

In order to get the labor vote, both 
parties deemed it necessary to make 
an attack upon the courts. Naturally, 
the being out of power 
went to the greater length. Therefore, 
while both platforms are demagogic 
and dangerous in this particular the 
attitude of Mr. Tarr shows him to be 


ideas 


Democrats 


possessed of sound respecting 
our judicial institutions. He believes 
that their authority should be _pre- 
served—an opinion that is clearly cor- 
rect unless we are going to upset our 
whole governmental machinery. The 
effectiveness of judicial proceedings 
would be seriously impaired if not 
wholly destroyed in many cases by lim- 
iting the right to issue injunctions in 
the manner proposed in the Democrat- 
ic platform. 

If the writs of a court are to be 
subjected to a jury trial before be- 
coming operative, there is an end to 
the authority of the courts. We can, 
of course, if we choose, destroy the 
courts: but at least it should be done 
by constitutional amendment. 

In upholding the authority of the 
courts, Mr. Tarr appears to the best 
advantage, and we can find nothing in 
his letter of acceptance that ought sv 
strongly to appeal to the thoughtful 


voter. Since the conservation of pro- 
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perty is essential to the prosperity of 
labor, it is difficult to understand how 
the workingmen of the country could 
derive any benefit from a policy that 
would render property any less secure. 
Mr. Bryan makes one strong and 
valid plea for support when he ask 
the question, “Shall the people rule? 
It can hardly be doubted that th 
control of the Republican party h: 
drifted into the hands of an oligareh, 
Public opinion is defied by this con 
bination, and the general welfare dis 
regarded. The taxing powers of tl 
Government and the public funds ar 
the benefit of this 
Long lease of power has mad: 


used for inn 
circle. 
the real rulers of the Republican part 
and corrupt—not, perha) 
in the sense that they openly share i 
the profits of the game—but that the 
legislation in the interest o 
those who may be expected to furnis! 
the most contributions to the part, 
war-chest. 

Any party so ruled deserves defeat. 
If an unprejudiced choice were to b: 
made, based solely upon the qualifics 
tions of the two candidates, Mr. Tari 
would certainly win. But honest Re 
publicans who are disgusted with th: 
course of the bosses who now rule th: 
organization, may prefer Bryan wit! 
all his vagaries to a perpetuation ot 
control by the existing oligarchy. 


arrogant 


shape 


NATIONAL banks in Oklahoma 
cannot participate in the deposit- 
insurance plan now in force in that 


State. Such is the recent opinion of 
the Attorney-General of the United 
States. 

It is announced that this opinion is 
to be followed by an action on the part 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to 
annul the charter of a national bank 
in Oklahoma which has participated in 
the deposit-insurance plan. 
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If the purpose of this suit be mere- 
ly to establish a legal precedent, it 
is proper enough. But bankers who 
are familiar with the practice of the 
Comptroller’s Bureau for years in per- 
mitting violations of the law which, 
according to at least one Comptroller’s 
statement, are the chief cause of bank 
failures, without a single suit being 
brought for annulment of charters of 
the offending banks, will wonder why 
there should be such hot haste to pun- 
ish a bank that desires to protect its 
depositors from loss, while the bank 
whose violation of the law tends to 
failure and insolvency is unmolested 
by the authorities at Washington. 


HILE the officers of some old- 
established banks with all the 
business they can handle continue to 
declare that the proposed insurance 
of bank deposits is foolish and im- 
practicable, thoughtful men, both in- 
side and outside the banking business, 
are studying the question calmly and 
endeavoring to get at the real truth of 
the matter. They see that nearly all 
our panics are marked by a loss of 
confidence in the banks, resulting in 
suspension, and greatly aggravating 
the distrust and suffering. 

Is it practicable to devise some 
method whereby these panies. with 
their consequent disasters, may be pre- 
vented so far as their causes may be 
traced to a distrust of the banks? 

Primarily, of course, the origin of 
panics comes from other sources, but 
the panic itself is aggravated, if not 
produced, by a lack of confidence in 
the banks. Conditions may be ripe for 
a panic, but the crash itself is general- 
ly brought about by the failure of 
some large bank or trust company. 
What follows, in this country, is too 
well known to require explanation. 


With all our experience is it pos- 
sible to find any remedies that will 
prevent these disasters, or must they 
be endured like many _ unavoidable 
natural calamities? 

From a strictly logical standpoint. 
we suppose investigation of the prob- 
lem ought to begin at the root of the 
ditiiculty; that is, at the underlying 
causes of panies. Are they due to 
over-trading? Then, if possible that 
should be checked. Do the banks ex- 
tend credit too freely and thus foster 
undue extension of enterprise? If so, 
the banks should be compelled to keep 
a lJarger proportion of reserves. The 
list .of questions and corrective reme- 
dies along this line might be extended 
indefinitely, nor need the investigation 
prove frnitless. 

Probably if people would not buy 
what they cannot pay for, and if banks 
did not extend more credits than they 
could cash as demanded, we should 
have no panics. 

Probably, also, if all the people in 


the world were spotless saints, the 
coming of the millennium might be 
predicted with greater exactness than 


is new possible. 

Dealing with conditions as they are, 
and not as they ought to be, practi- 
cable measures for staying the spread 
of panics must relate chiefly to the 
point where the distrust manifests it- 
self. In other words, the loss of con- 
fidence in our banks which so greatly 
aggravates the panic, if it be not the 
immediate cause of it, must be avoided. 

There are those who contend that 
panies are desirable in order to bring 
2 halt to speculation and extravagance. 
That a check of some kind should ex- 
ist cannot be denied. But must the 
entire business community suffer for 
the sins of others? In other countries 
commercial panics are not unknown, 
but the method of adjustment is not 
through the failures of the banks. 


Beer or ANire mabtpedr ss 
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The problem under discussion is 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue of 
the MaGazine in a very practical way 
by Mr. F. E. Lyrorp, president of the 
First National Bank of Waverly, New 
York. Mr. Lyrorp’s remedy is the in- 
surance of bank deposits, and he pre- 
sents some strong arguments in sup- 
port of this proposal. That the in- 
surance of deposits would encourage 
reckless banking he disposes of on 
the common-sense ground that banks 
are conducted for the profit of share- 
holders, and the insurance of deposits 
would not absolve the shareholders of 
a bank from the liability of being as- 
‘sessed to pay losses incurred through 
reckless banking. 

Mr. Lyrorp also shows that the 
banks could well afford to pay the 
moderate tax necessary to provide an 
effective system of insurance. Possibly, 
if the banks could be convinced that 
the insurance of deposits would be 
profitable, they might consent to waive 
some of the nice scruples now enter- 
tained in regard to the “encourage- 
ment of reckless banking.” 


Tat: President Roosevett would 

be dissatisfied with the reversal 
of Judge Lanopis’s decision in the 
Standard Oil case was to be expected. 
Nor can anybody feel surprised at the 
President’s indignant outburst when 
the reversal was announced. “There 
is,” he says, “absolutely no question 
ot the guilt of the defendants.” Of 
course not. In his mind no doubt 
whatever exists about anything. He is 
always cocksure. 

The President further says that he 
“would regard it as a gross miscarriage 
of justice if through any technicalities 
of any kind the defendants escaped 
the punishment which would unques- 
tionably have been meted out to any 
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weaker defendant who had been guilt; 
of such offence.” 

This is not the language of a dema- 
gogue seeking office, but it is a pro 
nouncement by the President of thi 
Jnited States, who might be expected 
to speak with some slight degree of 
soberness and sense. 

Whether the defendants were guilty 
or not will be finally determined b 
the courts and not by Tueopor 
Rooseve.tT. Nor will the judicial au- 
thorities feel compelled to decide i: 
favor of the Government simply bx 
cause the defendants happen to b 
wealthy. 

It is hoped the Standard Oil Com 
pany may get whatever punishment i 
may deserve. But just what that is 
will have to be settled in the manne: 
appointed by the Constitution of th 
United States. This is annoying 
especially just now when a knock-ou' 
blow for a great trust would have sup 
plied such fine campaign material for 
Mr. Tart. 


"THE convention of the American 

Bankers’ Association to be hel 
at Denver the last week in Septembe: 
ought to be exceptionally interesting 
There is hardly a city in the United 
States more agreeable to visit, and tl 
neighboring country offers scenic at 
tractions of great beauty and grandeur 
Colorado is a land of immense natura! 
resources, and its people are enter 
prising and_ progressive. 

The work of this year’s convention 
ought to be of special importance. Th: 
bankers of the United States posses~ 
the true American spirit, and they can 
hardly be expected to submit in meek 
ness to the treatment they have re- 
ceived from Congress. The discour- 
tesy offered to the Currency Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion by the Chairman of the Finance 
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Committee of the United States Senate 
should call forth a strong and dignified 
protest from the Denver convention. 
The bankers of this country represent 
the great business interests, and their 
views are entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. 

The rulers of the Republican party 
chose to spit upon the bankers, ignor- 
ing them and treating their opinions 
with the utmost contempt. It is to be 
expected, since the bankers are men 


and not mice, that they will not only . 


denounce those responsible for this 
treatment, but that they will administer 
punishment to those responsible for it. 

Many routine matters of importance 
will come before the Denver conven- 
tion. We shall watch with especial in- 
terest the deliberations of the Clearing- 
House Section. 

The experiences growing out of the 
late panic ought to be compared and 
made the basis of union and co-opera- 
tion among the banks of the country 
through their respective clearing-house 
associations. Nothing is clearer than 
the necessity for such co-operation to 
prevent the spread of panic. When 
the reputable banks of the United 
States (and there are but few of any 
other kind) make up their minds that 
ther are not going to fight against 
one another in time of panic but that 


they are going to stand together and 


support even the weakest; and when 
the clearing-house associations pro- 
vide the means of making this deter- 
mination effectual, we shall see an end 
te bank panics in the United States. 
The clearing-houses, too, might be 
organized so that they could issue 
emergency currency—if such currency 
must be issued at all—much better 
than the currency associations. Those 
who govern the operations of the 
clearing-houses know a_ great deal 
more about the currency needs of their 


communities than the Secretary of the 
Treasury can possibly know. 

And there is the matter of bank ex- 
aminations, already taken up by some 
of the clearing-houses. This work 
could be extended through the various 
cities and states until it would be prac- 
tically impossible for the rascally-in- 
clined banker to carry on his operations 
for any length of time. 

Will the Clearing-House Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association 
have the statesmanship to deliberate 
and wisely act upon these problems at 
Denver, or will it devote its time to a 
consideration of the fees to be charged 
for the collection of out-of-town 
checks ? 


G& ENATOR ALLISON’S death re- 

calls the fact that his name, like 
that of Jonn SHERMAN, was linked 
with unsound silver legislation in the 
popular mind. As a matter of fact, 
although the name of Senator ALLISON 
-was coupled with the Bland-Allison 
law, which injected several hundred 
millions of silver dollars into the coun- 
try’s circulating medium, the Iowa 
Senator actually defeated the enact- 
ment of a law that would practically 
have put the country on the silver 
standard. Senator SHERMAN also, 
whose name was linked with the silver- 
purchase Jaw. performed a somewhat 
similar service. 

While both Suerman and ALLISON 
rendered their country great service 
in preventing a plunge to the silver 
basis, neither possessed the qualities 
of leadership required to place the 
country’s banking and currency sys- 
tems upon the sound rock of gold and 
commercial credit. They defeated free 
silver, but they temporized with silver 
and greenbacks and left us a heritage 
of bad financial laws of which we may 
not be completely rid for a long time 
to come. Yet. dealing with conditions 


CE AON ata til dine es wy 
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as they existed in their day, Mr. At- 
Lison and Mr. SuerMan are entitled to 
an honorable place in American his- 
tory for thwarting attempts to debase 
the country’s credit and 
financial honor. 


smirch _ its 


J OURNEYING abroad to get in- 
formation is a favorite expedient 
of Americans. People who have never 
seen one-fourth of their own country 
rush over to London or Paris, intent 
on “seeing the sights.” AGassiz was 
so busy studying the rocks in his back 
yard that he denied himself a Euro- 
pean Emerson thought that 
traveling did no good unless one took 
the right kind of mind along. 
The Monetary Commission 
Senator Atpricu as cicerone has been 
We hope the 


trip. 


with 


“doing” “furrin parts.” 


trip may do Mr. Atpricu and his col- 


leagues much good. They seem incapa- 
ble of Jearning anything at home. 
Possibly the atmosphere of Piccadilly 
or the Rue de la Paix may be more 
conducive to the acquirement of finan- 
cial wisdom. 

The members of the commission will 
find that the European banks, as a 
not issue bond-secured cur- 
rency. They will find, also, that the 
Finance Ministers do not lock up pub- 
lic funds in boxes and sit upon them, 
and that they are not engaged in “‘aid- 
ing the money market.” 

We do not attempt to belittle the 
value of the that may be 
learned from the study of foreign 
monetary and banking systems. They 
are not all adapted to our conditions, 
but most of them represent the world’s 
best thought and experience, and they 
are worthy of the most careful study. 
But it may be doubted whether the 
members of the commission can learn 
anything abroad that they might not 
have learned at home. Furthermore, 


rule, do 


lessons 
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the disposition of the clements which 
the commission represents seems to bx 
to ignore all the teachings of wisdom 
and experience. Imagine the finan- 
cial legislation of the country being 
shaped by the men who control this 
commission ! 
legislation last winter and the appoint- 
ment of the so-called Monetary Com- 
mission must be remembered with dee) 
humiliation by every intelligent and 
patriotic American. But the remedy is 
to fight, and not to whine. 
we shall pay the penalty of permitting 
Atpricuw and Vrretanp to shape our 


The history of currency 


Some day 


currency legislation, and turn to Fow- 
LER, GitrRert, ForGan, Wuire 
Conant to point out relief. 


and 


FFORTS to establish an 
can bank in South America are 
made from time to time, but without 


Ameri- 


much success. 

Consul-General Anderson in a recent 
report says: “It would be of assistance 
to American trade if a bank were estab- 
lished to cover business in Brazil and 
Argentina, and the undertaking would 
be profitable.” 

After discussing this suggestion at 
some length, the New York “Journal 
of Commerce” says: 


“Tt is difficult to see where the special 
advantage would come in. It is to be 
presumed that the ‘banking methods’ 
of the competing European banks are 
adapted to getting the business they 
have to do and doing it as economically 
and profitably as possible, without dis- 
crimination as to where imports come 
from or exports go to or who offers 
paper for discount. The advantage, if 
any. would be likely to rest with those 
who best understood the conditions of 
trade and banking where the banks are 
established, and all are likely to en- 
courage, so far as they can, any kind 
of trade from which they derive profit. 

“If Americans were to undertake to 
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establish a bank at Rio de Janeiro or 
elsewhere in South America we fancy 
they would have to calculate upon com- 
peting with the other foreign banks on 
substantially equal terms and with no 
special advantage, and it is doubtful if 
they would be of any more assistance 
to American trade than the other for- 
eigners. The idea that banking or ship- 
ping discriminates in favor of its own 
nationality is somewhat delusive. We 
should be glad to hear of an American 
bank successfully established in any 
part of the world, but it would simply 
have the banking of the rest of the 
world to compete with.” 


So far as ordinary banking transac- 
tions are concerned, the above is doubt- 
less true enough. But would it not be 
somewhat different with a number of 
functions incidental to banking as it is 
carried on in the Latin-American 
countries ? 

Where a bank is a _ commercial 
agency, an instrument for promoting 
enterprise, and pushing the sale of 
goods, would there not be a tendency 
on the part of an American bank to 
favor Americans? Besides, is there not 
some community of interest that 
operates strongly to bind together all 


Americans resident in any foreign 


country ? 
The banking laws of the United 
States prohibit the establishment of 


of the 
countries. 


branches national banks in 
foreign Canadian — banks 
are not so hampered, and they are 
getting much business in Cuba, Mex- 
ico and elsewhere that might go to 
our own banks but for the prohibition 
mentioned. . 


PECULATION in securities has 

again been fostered the past sum- 

mer by redundant currency accumulat- 

ing at New York and the consequent 
low rate for call money. 

Our banking machinery has fallen 


too much under the sway of _ the 


powerful manipulators of the stock 
market. They control the banks, and 
they dictate financial legislation. With 
the New York banks gorged with idle 
funds, and unlimited supplies of paper 
“money” available under the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law, there is no longer any 
healthful check to speculation. We 
have already commenced to ascend the 
precipice of over-trading and specula- 
tion; and now that the facilities for 
carrying on the game have been en- 
larged, the next disaster will be com- 
mensurately more severe. 


Y ouTH is popularly supposed to 
be the time of magnificent 

and dreams. Then Fancy, 
unbridled by experience or hard con- 
tact with cold facts, may indulge itself 
without restraint. Yet in these days, 
when the times are out of joint, con- 
ditions seem reversed—wisdom 
pertains to youth and inexperience, 
while the old or middle-aged are ro- 
mancers and dreamers. So long as 
the dreams of age shall be restrained 
by the mature wisdom of. striplings, 
the country will still be in no danger. 

At the late convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, Mr. Ep- 
MuND S. Woure of Washington under- 
took to criticise the currency and bank- 
ing bill introduced in Congress last 
winter by Mr. Fowrer, chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House. Mr. Wotre began by 
describing the impressions received at 
the time he first met Mr. Fow rer. 
“He impressed me,” he says, “as be- 
ing unusually able, enthusiastic and 
strong of purpose, but impractical and 
a dreamer.” And then he goes on to 
consider in detail the “impractical” 
suggestions of this and 
dreamer. 

We dislike to stir the fancy of this 
vnimpassioned critic who with his pow- 


visions 


ap- 


enthusiast 
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erful logic, keen analysis end match- 
less arguments drawn from the store- 
house of experience and lifelong study 
so swiftly demolishes the baseless fab- 
ric of Mr. Fow er’s currency dreams, 
but we must him that the 
dreamers are not to be despised. Han- 
nibal, Caesar and Alexander dreamed 
of the empires that they won. Galileo 
and Copernicus dreamed of the secrets 
of the worlds they discovered. Newton 
dreamed of the law of gravitation. 
Napoleon dreamed of the Alps, of 
Egypt and of the conquest of Europe. 
Shakespeare dreamed of all lives, of 
all deaths. Columbus dreamed of a 
new route to the East and discovered a 
continent. Edison dreamed ,of light. 
Roebling dreamed of a spider’s web 
spun across the East River, on which 
millions now cross in safety. Hamil- 
ton and Madison dreamed of a nation. 
Lincoln, Garrison and Phillips dreamed 
of liberty. immemorial time 
until yesterday, statesmen, 
poets, painters, sculptors, have dream- 
ed, and their dreams have become em- 
nations, works of 
beauty, and human liberty enthroned. 

The statesman who sees a few inches 
ahead of his nose may be a dreamer 


remind 


From 
warriors, 


pires, immortal 


compared with the time-serving poli- 
tician who always seeks to creep along 
at a safe distance behind public senti- 
ment, but it does not follow that his 


dreams may be “impractical.” 

When the principles for which Mr. 
Fowrer has fought so long and so 
ably shall be incorporated in our laws 
_ as they will be whenever intelligence 
rules in shaping our currency and 
banking legislation—it will be seen 
that the “dreamer” was really the most 
practical man in the country. 


RISES and depressions are re- 
garded by many as unavoidable 

evils. Perhaps this may be true so long 
as such wide differences of opinion ex- 
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ist as to their cause. Theorists have 
less difficulty in explaining crises than 
the more or less lengthy periods of de- 
pression that succeed them. 

In a new work just issued by The 
Bankers Publishing Company, en- 
titled “A Neglected Point in Connec- 
tion with Crises,” the author, Mr. N. 
JONANNSEN, endeavors to fill up the 
gap in this branch of economic theory. 
He deals particularly with the influence 
of the saving activity on business pros- 
perity, and attaches great importance 
to the method in which savings are in- 
vested at times of depression. Some 
of the views advanced appear quite 
novel, but they seem well founded and 
ere sustained by a wealth of facts and 
arguments. 

If the true cause of depressions has 
never been found, and that is what Mr. 
JoHANNSEN believes, the attempts here- 
tofore made to provide a remedy were 
bound to fail, unless by a fortunate ac- 
cident. 

Whether one agrees with this new 
treatise or not, it must be recognized 
as a substantial contribution to the liter- 
ature of a branch of economies which 
treats of subjects that are of profound 
and vital interest. 

Mr. JoHANNSEN is the author of an- 
other somewhat similar work, printed 
in the German language, which received 
favorable criticism from leading Ger- 
man economists. 


ENSIBLE ideas on banking abound 

in the address delivered by Mr. 

E. D. Hvuusert, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, before the recent convention of 
the American Institute of Banking at 
Providence. He criticized Mr. Carne- 
cie’s characterization of our banking 
svstem as “the worst in the world,’ and 
declared that the wonderful material 
progress of the United States was large- 
ly due to our system of local indepen- 
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dent banks whose officers and directors 
are vitally interested in the upbuilding 
of their respective communities. That 
statement is borne out by the facts. 
No system of branch banking can pos- 
sibly accord the same local benefits as 
are now enjoyed under our present 
system of banks independently owned 
and managed. By adopting the branch 
system we might gain something in 
safety, but it is by no means impossible 
that equal safety may be obtained in 
some other way without sacrificing the 
advantages appertaining to the present 
system. We do not entertain the slight- 
est deubt that the benefits conferred 
upon our business communities by the 
freedom of the banks have outweighed 
many fold all the losses incurred. 

Mr. Huxeert perceived another truth 
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in regard to banking that is sometimes 
overlooked, namely, that money in use 
as bank reserves is not idle. “It is a 
mistake,” he declared, ‘‘to say that re- 
serves carried in a bank vault are idle 
money. That money is no more idle 
than the foundation stones of a house 
are idle.” 

Yes, and it is precisely because some 
banks want to build up enormous credit 
structures without proper foundations 
in the shape of cash reserves that they 
find themselves unable to meet their 
obligations. Mr. Huxserr favored the 
limitation of a bank’s liabilities to some 
reasonable multiple of its reserves. 

The address of Mr. Hutrert through- 
out was replete with sound banking 
doctrine which bankers as well as bank 
clerks may study with interest and profit. 


CURRENCY PLANKS OF THE TWO PLATFORMS. 


_ are presented, for purposes of 
comparison, the financial planks of 
the two great political parties: 


REPUBLICAN. 


We approve the emergency measures 
adopted by the government during the re- 
cent financial disturbance, and _ especially 
commend the passage by Congress at the 
last session of the law designed to protect 
the country from a repetition of such strin- 
gency. The Republican party is committed 
to the development of a permanent curren- 
cy system, responding to our greater needs; 
and the appointment of the national mone- 
tary commission by the present Congress, 
which will impartially investigate all pro- 
posed methods, insures the early realization 
of this purpose. The present currency 
laws have fully justified their adoption, but 
an expanding commerce, a_ marvellous 
growth in wealth and population multiply- 
ing the centres of distribution, increasing 
the demand for the movement. of crops in 
the West and South, and entafling periodic 
changes in monetary conditions, disclose 
the need of a more elastic and adaptable 
system. Such a system must meet the re- 
quirements of agriculturists, manufacturers, 
merchants, and business men_ generally, 
must be automatic in operation, minimiz- 
ing the fluctuations in interest rates, and, 
above all, must be in harmony with that 
Republican doctrine which insists that every 
dollar shall be based upon, and as good as, 
gold. 

We favor the establishment of a postal 
savings bank system for the convenience of 
the people and the encouragement of thrift. 


DEMOCRATIC. 


The panic of 1907, coming without any 
legitimate excuse, when the Republican 
party had for a decade been in complete 


control of the Federal government, furnishes 
additional proof that it is either unwilling 
or incompetent to protect the interests of 
the general public. It has_ so linked the 
country to Wall Street that the sins of the 
speculators are visited upon the whole peo- 
ple. 

While refusing to rescue the wealth pro- 
ducers from spoliation at the hands of the 
stock gamblers and speculators in farm 
products, it has deposited Treasury funds 
without interest and without competition 
in favorite banks. It has used an emer- 
gency for which it is largely responsible to 
force through Congress a bill changing the 
basis of bank currency and inviting market 
manipulation, and has failed to give to the 
15,000,000 depositors of the country protec- 
tion in their savings. 

We believe that in so far as the needs of 
commerce require an emergency currency 
such currency should be issued and con- 
trolled by the Federal government and 
loaned on adequate security to national and 
State banks. 

We pledge ourselves to legislation under 
which the national banks shall be required 
to establish a guarantee fund for the 
prompt payment of the depositors of any 
insolvent national bank under an equitable 
system which shall be available to all State 
banking institutions wishing to use it. 

We favor a postal savings bank if the 
guaranteed bank cannot be secured, and 
that it be constituted so as to keep the de- 
posited money in the communities where it 
is established. But we condemn the policy* 
of the Republican party in providing postal 
savings banks under a plan of conduct by 
which they will aggregate the deposits of 
rural communities and redeposit the same 
while under government charge in the 
banks of Wall Street, thus depleting the 
circulating medium of the producing regions 
— unjustly favoring the speculative mar- 

ets. 





THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF JAPAN. 


How She Got Rid of Her National Bank Notes and Went on the Gold Standard. 


By Charles A. Conant. 


APAN tried to carry out the Amer- 
ican plan of independent —na- 
tional banks issuing notes secured by 
the deposit of government bonds, but 
soon found herself in a sea of depre- 
ciated paper which injured the credit 
of the country abroad and introduced 
wide fluctuations in the exchanges at 
home. Japanese statesmen. at the 
head of whom was Count Matsukata. 
promptly decided to take energetic 
steps to adopt a different system. The 
result was the creation of the Bank of 
Japan, with a capital of 10,000,000 
yen (35,000,000) and with powers and 
by-laws closely modelled upon those 
of the National Bank of Belgium.' 
The life of the bank fixed at 
thirty years, subject to renewal, and 
the ownership was limited to Japanese 
subjects, approved by the Minister of 
Finance. ‘The bank is prohibited from 
becoming a shareholder in industrial 
corporations and the directors (mean- 
ing thereby the active managers) are 
not permitted to be officers of other 
banks or corporations. The governor 
and vice-governor are appointed by the 
state for terms of five vears; the four 
directors are elected by the sharehold- 
ers, subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Finance; but the auditors 
are chosen by the shareholders, with- 
out restriction. It is provided by the 
charter that “the government shall 
oversee the business management of the 
bark, and may not only stop acts 
which are contrary to the regulations 
or the by-laws, but also those which, in 
the opinion of the government, are 
contrary to the interests of the state. 
It was the avowed purpose of cre- 
ating the new bank to overcome the 
evils of the depreciated bank paper 
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with which the country had been flood- 
ed under the system of note issues by 
local banks secured by bonds. The 
steps taken were direct and effective 
and form an interesting example to 
any other country placed in a similar 
situation. The government had_ been 
gradually accumulating a_ specie re 
serve fund, which became large 
enough in 1885 to permit an announce- 
ment that after January 1, 1886, it 
would begin to be paid out in the re- 
demption of | government _ notes.* 
Equally important, however, was _ the 
withdrawal of the notes of the -se- 
called national banks. These notes 
had reached an amount of 34,420,000 
ven in April, 1880, and still stood at 
20,501,484 ven at the close of 1885. 
when the notes of the Bank of Japan 
had begun to enter into circulation. 
It was obvious that the new con- 
vertible notes could not be made to 
circulate in competition with a mass 
of ineonvertible paper, forming 2 
cheap method of making payments. 
Provision was made, therefore, for the 
assumption by the Bank of Japan of 
the entire note liability of the national 
tanks. These banks were required to 
turn over their lawful money reserves 
to the Bank of Japan, and in addition 
to pay each year to that institution 
from their profits an amount equal to 
two and a half per cent. of their note 
issues. These sums were to be invested 


2. Imperial O:dinence XXXII. of June, 1882, 
Art. XXIV. 

3. The government did not hesitate to re- 
sort to taxation in order to obtain these 
funds. In 1885 scveral ;pecial taxes were 
levied, from which one-half of the surplus 
revenue “was devoted to the redemption of 
inconvertible paper money, while the other 
half was added to the reserve fund with the 
object of employing it for securing the im- 
portation of specie from abroad.’’ — The 
Adoption of the Gold Standard in Japan, 79. 
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in securities and the interest was to be 
applied to the retirement of the notes 
of the national banks. Notes received 
in this way by the Bank of Japan 
were to be delivered to the Department 
of Vinance for cancellation, and there- 
upon the bonds deposited as security 
were to be restored to the banks and 
the bond-secured system was to die a 
quiet death.* If, after fifteen years, 
there still remained national bank 
notes which had not been redeemed, the 
honds in the custody of the Bank of 
Japan were to be sold to afford the 
means of redemption. 

These measures, put in force by Im- 
perial Ordinance of May 5, 1883, were 
soon supplemented by others. The 
Bank of Japan, which at the close of 
1887, hed already notes in circulation 
to the amount of 53,454,803 yen ($26,- 
790,000), was authorized by the ordi- 
nance of August 1, 1888, to increase 
the limit of its authorized circulation 
to 70,000,000 yen, and this limit was 
further raised on May 16, 1890, to 
$5,000,000 yen. Of this amount, 27,- 
000,000 ven was to be used for the re- 
demption of the national bank notes, 
and a loan of 22,000,000 ven was to 
be made to the government for the pur- 
pose of cleaning up the government 
notes. By the close of 1897 these 
notes outstanding had fallen to 7,451,- 
098 yen, national bank notes stood at 
orly 5,024,728 yen, and the converti- 
ble notes of the Bank of Japan had 
risen to 226,229,058 ven. It was felt 
that the time had come to give the 
coup de grace to the old notes. This 
was done by an Act of June 10, 1898, 
forbidding the circulation of the gov- 
ernment notes after December 31. 
1899, and by a series of laws passed 
somewhat earlier- for winding up the 
note-issuing functions of the national 
banks and converting them into private 
joint stock banks.® 

Success marked every stage of the 
operations of the Bank of Japan to 
bring order into the conditiens affect- 


4. Ibidem, 80. 
5. Ibidem, 89-94. 
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ing the paper currency. So evident 
was this success, even before the re- 
form was completed, that the bank was 
authorized in August, 1895, to increase 
its capital to 30,000,000 yen ($15,- 
000,000). An increase of capital took 
place also at the Yokohama Specie 
Bank in March, 1896. from 6,000,000 
to 12,000,000 yen. and in ‘September, 
1899, to 24,000,000 ven. At about the 
same time (March, 1899), the Bank of 
Japan was given authority to again in- 
crease the limit of its authorized cir- 
culation—this time to 120,000,000 ven 
($60.000.000). Of the new issues of 
35,000,000 ven, 15,000,000 was to be 
emplcyed in facilitating rediscounts at 
home and exchange operations and 20.- 
000.000 in aiding the Specie Bank in 
promoting trade with foreign coun- 
tries.© 

Japan originally employed both gold 
and silver money, but was driven to the 
silver standard when the restoration of 
specie payments was attempted in 
1882 and suffered inconvenience by the 
great difference of exchange with gold- 
using countries. There was_ serious 
discussion of the currency problem and 
some agitation in favor of the gold 
standard. A commission was appoint- 
ed in September, 1893, to consider the 
existing state of the currency and the 
best standard for Japanese interests. 
The result of their deliberations did 
not prove harmonious and only indi- 
vidual reports were first submitted to 
the government. The theory that a 
high premium on specie stimulates ex- 
portations, and that its disappearance 
removes this stimulus, has not been di- 
rectly verified in the case of Japan. 
Fixports were steadily increased, in 
spite of the rise in value of the paper 
money; but this phenomenon is partial- 
ly explained by the fact that the rise 
of paper in relation to silver was 
neutralized by the fall of silver in re- 
lation to gold, which left the paper 
money in something like its old rela- 
tion to the gold standard of other coun- 
tries. 


6. The 
tion of Japan, 248-51. 
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The war indemnity paid by China 
under the treaty of Shimoneseki 
(April 17, 1895) afforded a means to 
Japan, as the French indemnity had 
to Germany in 1870, of establishing 
the gold standard without imposing se- 
rious financial burdens on the country. 
It was proposed by the Japanese gov- 
ernment that the amount of this in- 
demnity, fixed originally at 200,000,- 
000 Kuping taels, should be converted 
“into English money at the rate of ex- 
change equal to the average ratio of 
the price of silver bullion to that of 
gold bullion in the London market dur- 
ing the three months previous to the 
day the method of payment of the war 
indemnity is agreed to between the two 
governments.”? This proposition was 
accepted by the Chinese government, 
the weight of the tael was fixed at 
575.82 grains of pure silver, and ex- 
change was computed upon the basis 
of quotations in the London market 
for June, July, and August, 1895. 
The result was an average price per 
ounce of 30.4429 pence, London stand- 
ard (0.925 fine), and the indemnity 
worked out at £32,900,980. 

“Since now (it is naively declared by 
the official report on the subject) the 
way was opened for the creation of a 
gold reserve, the Finance Minister, 
Count Matsukata, seeing that the time 
was fully ripe for putting into effect 
the plan of coinage reform, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1897, submitted the drafts 
of the coinage law, with its subsidiary 
laws, to the Cabinet Council.’* Before 
this time (in July. 1895) the majority 
of the commission had reported in fa- 
vor of the gold standard and the ac- 





contract, amazingly advantageous 
to Japan, is attributed to a suggestion in 
May, 1895, by Count Matsukata, then fi- 
nance minister, to Count Ito. A memoran- 
dum was subsequently drawn up, secking to 
show the losses to China through the rise in 
the price of silver if she sought to deliver 
the metal to Japan. A _ slight concession 
was made from the weight of the tael as 
originally proposed by Japan. Vide The 
Adoption of the Gold Standard ia Japan, 
168-72. 

8. Ibidem, 


7. This 
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cumulation of a gold reserve. 
Matsukata had anticipated also the fa- 
vorable action of the cabinet by begin- 
ning to bring gold bullion and British 
gold coin into Japan. These opera- 
tions, involving some risk of disturb- 
ance to the exchange market, extended 
from January 11, 1896. to March 31. 
1899, and were aided by the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama _ Specic 
Bank.” In the meantime, so complete 
was the mastery of the ministry over 
the Diet, that the project of law intro- 
duced on February 25 was favorably 
reported on March 10 to the lower 
chamber, received its first reading in 
the House of Peers on March 15, and 
became law on March 26, 1897." 

The monetary reform practically 
gave fixity to existing conditions of ex- 
change, as had been done in Austria 
and Russia. The amount of gold in 
the yen was reduced by one-half and 
the silver yen, which had been the com- 
mon inedium of circulation, was fixed 
theoretically at the weight of 26.956 
grams, nine-tenths fine, with a rela- 
tion to gold of one to 32.34.'' Hence 
it was argued no change in the exist- 
ing level of prices would result from 
the change of standard and the old 
silver yen would circulate side by side 
with the new coins of gold.’ No al- 
lowance was made for a_ possible 
rise in silver, but it was rather as- 
sumed that the action of Japan in 
abandoning the metal as a standard 
would accentuate its downward course. 
Gold coins were offered for the old 
silver yen, which were called in and 
recoined into subsidiary pieces or sold 


9. Of a total sum of £30,476,642 in English 
currency which was transferred, £15,811.261 
was remitted by drafts, £3,090.504 was sent 
in silver, and £11,574,916 was sent in gold 
bullion, of which £7,733,517 was received 
before September 30, 1897, and promptly 
converted into Japanese gold coins.—The 
Adoption of the Gold Standard in Japan, 
225. 

10. The Adoption of the Gold Standard in 
Japan, 192. 

11 The value of the new yen 
States currency was 49.8 cents, 

12 Cf. Bourguin, in Revue d'Economie 
Politique, 1897. XI, 716. 
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as bullion.'* The process of exchange 
was permitted only from October 1, 
1897, to July 31, 1898, but was so com- 
plete that no reports reached the au- 
thorities of any of the old money which 
failed to be exchanged. Some of the 
foreign banks, fearing that the reform 
might not succeed, issued a circular in 
July, 1897, reserving the right to pay 
depositors in gold or silver at their op- 
tion, but the Bank of Japan and the 
Yokohama Specie Bank exchanged 
their silver in bulk for gold on or 
about October 1, 1897, and began to 
make their payments in gold.'* 

The determination of Japanese 
financiers to make the adoption of the 
gold standard absolute led to the sus- 
pension of coinage of pieces of one 
ven in silver, the limitation of the le- 
gal tender quality of silver to 10 yen. 
and the effort to force gold into gen- 
eral circulation. The new system 
would probably have been easier to 
maintain if a larger place had been 
left for silver in the circulation, as 
was done in British India and _ the 
Philippines, and if reliance had been 
placed to some extent upon exchange 
funds abroad instead of the segrega- 
tion of gold at home. The high value 
of the gold coins made them ill adapt- 
ed to the smaller transactions of the 
country. They gradually found their 
way into the coffers of the Bank of 
Japan, when they were not exported, 
and were represented in the circula- 
tion by the paper notes of the banks.’* 

The prediction that trade with sil- 
ver using countries would decline by 


13 The total amount redeemed by the gov- 
ernment was 75,093,822 yen ($37,500,000). Of 
this amount 27,567,012 yen was recoined into 
subsidiary coins; 6,740,148 yen were taken to 
Formosa, Korea, and’ elsewhere; and 40,786,- 
662 yen were sold as bullion, chiefly in 
Shanghai and Hongkong. The profit on the 
subsidiary coinage more than offset the loss 
on bullion sold.—The Adoption of the Gold 
Standard in Japan, XI. 

14 Paultre, in Questions Monetaires Con- 
temporaines, 757. 

15 Dumolard declared in 1903 that during 
a sojourn of several years in Japan, he had 
never had the good luck to receive a single 
piece of gold.—Le Japon, Politique, Econo- 
mique et Social, 105. 
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reason of the adoption of the gold 
standard did not find any confirmation 
in events. Silver prices had risen on 
the average about 50 per cent. between 
1873 and 1894, rents at Tokio more 
than one hundred per cent. and wages 
about 33 per cent. The stereotyping 
of these conditions by the adoption of 
the exchange rate of the day did not 
check Japanese exports to England, 
which more than doubled from 1897 to 
1902, while exports to the silver-using 
country of China increased in a some- 
what greater ratio.'® Economic ac- 
tivity was greatly stimulated by the 
change of standard, a closer relation 
was established with the money mar- 
kets of the world, and foreign capital 
began to be attracted towards the 
country.'? 

Notwithstanding these favorable 
symptoms there were circumstances 
which threw a doubt on the question. 
whether the economic resources of 
Japan were ripe for maintaining the 
new monetary system in the form in 
which it was adopted. The large im- 
ports of foreign goods led to a drain- 


‘age of gold which was only checked 


by the negotiation of loans abroad. 
Exports of gold exceeded imports by 
a total of about 42,800,000 yen during 
the three years ending with 1900, and 
the estimated gold stock of the coun- 
try outside the Bank of Japan fell to 
52,930,394 ven ($26,450,000).'* One 


16 Pallain, 162-64. This writer declares 
that ‘“‘during the period of the monetary de- 
preciation (up to 1897) while the premium 
on exchange should, according to some, 
have acted as an increase in the customs 
tax and an encouragement to exportation, 
the increase in importations came chiefly 
from gold standard countries, like England, 
while the exports of Japan to these same 
countries increased in a feeble degree.”’— 
Les Changes Etrangers et les Prix, 166, 

17 The Post-Bellum Financial Administra- 
tion of Japan, 197. 

18 Financial and Economic Annual of Ja- 
pan, 1906, 152. I remarked on the more 
favorable estimate of 1899, which was 93.- 
360,986 yen, or a little more than one dollar 
per capita, that it ‘“‘was perhaps an inade- 
quate basis upon which to inaugurate the 
gold standard.’’—Special Report on Coinage 
and Banking in the Philippine Islands, 18. 
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of the objects of establishing a stable 
exchange was apparently accomplished, 
however, in attracting foreign capital, 
as shown by the increase in the capital 
of stock companies from 532,522,377 
ven at the close of 1897 to 887,606,190 
yen at the close of 1903. Govern- 
ment loans were placed in London in 
1899 and 1902, and funds on deposit 
there were employed from time to time 
as exchange funds for protecting 
specie reserves at home.’ 

The resources of Japan were put to 
a severe test in the war with Russia. 
but it was a test from which the Bank 
of Japan and the new monetary sys- 
tem emerged without discredit. The 
government leaned strongly upon the 
bank in finding means for carrying on 
the war. It was declared in the an- 
nual report for 1905 that the bank 
had discounted Treasury bonds for 


258,940,000 yen and commercial paper 
for 301,845,010 yen and that it had 
bought gold and silver to the amount 
of 686,000,000 yen.*° 


Its advances 
to the Treasury on current account, 
which amounted on the average for 
1908 to 19,900,000 yen, reached on 
June 11, 1904, the amount of 34,300,- 
000 yen, but was reduced on August 
13. as the result of the loan in Lon- 
don, to 19,000,000 yen. Advances by 
the bank to the State, which had been 
on the average of 1903,. 36,900,000 
yen, reached on June 4, 1904, 96,000,- 
000 yen,—-an amount in excess of the 
gold stock; but they also were reduced 
from the proceeds of the foreign 
loans.** 

Gold began to leave the country 
rapidly and only the energetic action 
of Mr. Takahashi, vice-governor of 
the bank, in obtaining large loans in 
London and New York, averted the 


19 The Post-Bellum Financial Adminis- 


tration of Japan, 225. 

20 Raffalovich, Le Marche’ Financier en 
1905-06, 578. 

21 Hefferich, 119. The German author de- 
clares that Japan availed herself in a very 
large measure of the central bank to meet 
her needs for money and for a certain time 
even to the utmost possible limit.—Les Fi- 
nances des Belligerants, 122. 
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exhaustion of the bank’s specie re 
sources. ‘The specie reserve on May 
31, 1904, hed fallen to 68,087,261 yen 
($34,000,000), gold exports ran for 
four months at an average of 14,000,- 
000 yen per month, and the exchang 
value of the yen declined to 2 shil- 
lings and one-eighth pence.?? Condi 
tions changed with the subscriptions 
for the loans. The public were called 
upon to bring their gold to the bank 
and the government transferred to it 
vaults a portien of the proceeds of th 
payments made in London and direct 
ed that it be added to the reserves.” 
The lowest point subsequently touched 
by the specie reserve was on December 
31, 1904, when the amount was 83. 
581,226 yen; but it was restored from 
the proceeds of new loans and did no! 
again fall below 100,000,000 yen. 

A device for meeting currency de- 
mands in Manchuria was adopted by 
the government of Japan similar to 
that adopted by Russia. This was the 
issue of “war notes” expressed in yen 
but redeemable in silver. They wer 
issued in denominations as low as ten 
sen (five cents) and as high as ten 
yen ($5.00). While their circulation 
was not permitted in Japan, they ob- 
tained a wide currency in Korea as 
well as in Manchuria, and arrange- 
ments were made to convert them on 
favorable terms into gold, especially 
when received by Japanese merchants 
for goods sold in Manchuria.** 

The business of the Bank of Japan 
is done largely through its note is- 
sues, as in the case of the Bank of 
France. Not only is the deposit sys 
tem a thing of recent growth in 
Japan, but such private deposits as ex- 
ist find their way more generally to 
the joint stock banks than to the cen- 
tral bank.*® As the result of the war 





.22 Le Marche’ Financier en 1904-05, 615. 

23 Report on the War Finance, 23. 

24 Report on the War Finance, 23. 

25 The Yokohama Specie Bank had de- 
posit balances at the close of 1905 of 110,- 
295,323 yen and 1713 other banks 657,292,232 
yen.—Financial and Economic Annual of 
Japan, 1906, 142. 
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and the magnitude of the enterprises 
carried on by the government, espe- 
cially since it took over the tobacco 
trade and the railways, a large part of 
the resources of the Bank of Japan 
are absorbed in transactions for the 
State. Hence the relatively small 
amounts of private deposits and com- 
mercial bills discounted which appear 
in the operations of the bank. 

The Bank of Taiwan was made the 
instrument of Japanese financial influ- 
ence in Formosa in 1899. Jt was not 
at first deemed practicable to establish 
the gold standard in the island and a 
loan of 2,000,000 yen in silver pieces 
of one yen was made to the bank by 
the government. The capital of the 
bank, which was 5,000,000 yen, only 
half paid, was subscribed by the gov- 
ernment to the amount of 1,000,000 
ven." The ratio of the silver coins 
to gold was fixed for a time by the 
authorities. but the system did not give 
satisfaction, and an ordinance was is- 
sued by the Formosan administration 
in July, 1904, authorizing the bank to 
issue notes redeemable in gold and sus- 
pending the legal tender quality of the 
silver yen. The limit of authorized 
circulation not covered by gold is 5,- 
000,000 ven. Notes beyond _ this 
amount not fully covered are taxed at 
the rate of five per cent. The law 
governing the bank was revised in 
February, 1906, bringing its organiza- 
tion and the monetary system of the 
island into conformity with those of 
Japan.** 


ANXIETIES OF THE PAYING TEL- 
LER. 


HE money the paying teller of a bank 
handles each day is impersonal to 
him, says John M. -Anderson in “The 

Saturday Evening Post.” It has a char- 
acter, of course, but it is a distinct char- 
acter. The half-dollar in the teller’s tray 
differs from the half-dollar in his own 
pocket; by contrast the silver piece in his 
pocket is as big as a cart wheel. 


26 The Post-Bellum Financial Administra- 
tion of Japan, 246. 

27 Financial and Economic Annual of Ja- 
pan, 1906, 150. 
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The ones, fives, tens, twenties, fifties, 
and one hundreds of notes—the gold and 
the silver that come, in the course of his 
daily duties, under his watchful care—are 
the materials of his trade. Items they are 
to be balanced upon and to be guarded with 
rigid exactness; but, while he. is working 
with these materials he seldom regards 
them from the view-point of their having 
a purchasing power. : 

Peculiarly enough, however, there is, at 
all times, within the paying teller’s mind 
a subconscious stress in regard to the care 
of thismoney. It is with him in his waking 
moments, it follows him in his sleep. Did 
he lock the safe when he came away? Did 
he leave a tray of gold out? As it is with 
a railroad engineer or a train despatcher, 
whose dreams are of haunted wrecks, so 
the paying teller will frequently in his 
sleep have a magnified nightmare that his 
box is open to the public, and that hordes 
of people are crowding about helping them- 
selves to vast landscapes of bank notes 
while he stands helplessly by, paralyzed with 
fright, powerless to cry out or prevent the 
robbery. How often have I awakened from 
this tortuous visitation with the sweat 
pouring from my forehead! I am very sure 
that any one of the fraternity who reads 
this will verify its truth—that that old 
recurrent dream of being caught in a 
crowded street clad only in a flimsy suit of 
underclothes is a blissful vision by com- 
parison! 


THE MONEY QUESTION. 


“Papa,” began Gunston junior, “when the 
government of the United States began to 
coin gold and silver money it was necessary 
to buy the gold and silver, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, my son,” replied Gunston senior 
rather cautiously. 

“Of course, papa,” resumed the young- 
ster, “you'll be able to tell me where the 
government got the money to buy the gold 
and silver.” 

“Why—er—of course,” stammered Guston 
senior, as he put down the paper and gazed 
thoughtfully at the boy. “Now, let me un- 
derstand you. The government wanted to 
coin money, and in order to do so it was nec- 
essary to purchase gold and silver? You 
want to know where the government got 
the money to buy the gold and silver?” 

“That’s right,” chuckled Gunston junior 
gleefully, and a great joy filled his being 
as he thought of his all important sire 
struggling with the simple question. 

“Why, sonny, the government simply is- 
sued dollar bills and bought gold and sil- 
ver with them. Anything else?” 

“Yes,” said Gunston junior. “Where did 
the government get the money to buy paper 
for the dollar bills?”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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LOANS ON COLLATERAL. 


By Louis N. Spielberger. 


W HILE preparing this paper, it 
was my endeavor to constantly 
keep in mind the thought that those 
likely to read it would want the sub- 
ject treated in a practical way—from 
the view-point of the man who makes 
loans on collateral or who hopes to do 
so some day, therefore, no attempt will 
be made to treat it in any other form. 
Vhat the lender wants to know is 
whether the security is always present 
tu protect the loan, and how is he to 
know that? 

To be able to answer that question 
with certainty calls for a judgment 
and knowledge which we can only 
hope to attain, and we will, therefore, 
only attempt to point out a few of the 
essentials. 

To say that a loan is secured by col- 
lateral generally carries with it the im- 
pression of positive security; but this 
fallacy will, we think, be considerably 
shattered after pointing out a few of 
the pitfalls likely to strew our way. 

Aside from the market value of the 
securities pledged, there is also the 
necessity of knowing whether the cer- 
tificates of stocks, bonds, warehouse 
receipts, bills of lading, and other 
kinds of collateral, are in proper form 
—whether the powers of attorney for 
transfer are in such shape as to insure 
a good delivery. Of these matters we 
will treat later. 

No definite rule can be laid down 
for our guidance in passing upon col- 
laterals because of the various forms 
in use and the many conditions sur- 
rounding them. 

The nearest approach to perfect se- 
curity is where the collateral is com- 
posed of mixed listed securities enjoy- 
ing an active international market 
where large quantities of stocks being 
thrown upon it have no material effect 
upon values, and its opposite is the 
securities of the close corporation, not 
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listed on any stock exchange, where it 
is generally necessary to depend upon 
an “insider” for a purchaser and 
which consequently gives it an uncer- 
tain market, if any. 

A minority holder of stock in a 
close corporation is generally at th 
mercy of the majority interests, and 
althovgh the corporation may be mak 
ing handsome profits, the majority in- 
terests may see fit to vote themselves 
large salaries and thereby avoid pay- 
ing dividends; without dividends, espe- 
cially under the conditions named, th: 
minority stockholders can find no mar- 
ket for their stock and even the “in- 
siders” may not care to take it of 
their hands, because they can continus 
the use of the capital without any 
cost whatever to them---we have known 
of such cases. 

There is also a class of bonds and 
stocks paying interest and dividends 
regularly and of intrinsic value, but not 
being listed on any of the exchanges 
which only command a limited mar 
ket, so that in times of stress they are 
likely to join that class known lately 
as “indigestible.” To handle this kind 
of collateral calls for keen judgment 
for otherwise the necessity may arise 
at any time for the carrying along of 
such securities for a long period pend- 
ing an opportunity to unload. 

Then again there are certain good 
listed stocks of intrinsic value, but 
with only a moderately active market, 
the selling price of which may be ma- 
terially affected if any large quantities 
are offered for sale. The question of 
margin enters quite largely into con- 
sideration on taking loans on collat- 
eral of this class, and it should be the 
policy of one finding it necessary to 
liquidate such loans to put out the se- 
curities in small blocks. 

How to figure a margin is always 
interesting; twenty to twenty-five per 
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‘ent. is generally considered to prop- 
rly safeguard a loan, and so it does, 
provided, of course, the securities are 
vell mixed and a good sprinkling of 
‘igh priced stocks is among the collat- 
ral. 

The best way to fix a proper margin 
is to take each stock separately and 
place upon it your own estimate as to 
. probable low price; for certainly a 
stock selling for five dollars a share 
m a twenty per cent. margin is an en- 
tirely different proposition from one 
selling at one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a share, with the same margin. In 
the first instance you only have one 
dollar as margin, while in the second 


instance you have thirty dollars: a 


Hnetuation of one dollar a share would 
be very likely to occur, while a drop 
of thirty dollars a share would be un- 
usual, therefore, it must be plain that 
1 percentage margin may not be ade~ 


quate. 

The same rule should apply to sub- 
stitutions; to withdraw high-priced se- 
curities and substitute low-priced ones 
on the same percentage of margin 
would undoubtedly materially change 
relative values that may prove fatal. 

There have probably been more 
losses sustained by lenders on loans 
where only one kind of collateral is 
pledged than on almost any other. 
This is especially true when a few peo- 
ple are the controlling factors in cer- 
tain corporations and have been hold- 
ing up the market, for when a slump 
comes it generally carries down with 
it those who have fathered the issue 
and leaves the lender with orly the 
collateral to look to for protection. 
This same principle is applicable to 
loans which are somewhat mixed, yet 
top-heavy with one kind of a security. 
and belonging practically to the same 
class. 

We shall now pass on to another 
class of collateral, such as warehouse 
receipts for goods stored, elevator re- 
ceipts and bills of lading. Warehouse 
receipts are generally looked upon 
with some suspicion, and deservedly 


so, en account of the many peculiar 
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conditions surrounding them. We 
must know that the receipt has been 
issued in correct form and by a genu- 
ine warehouseman whose pecuniary re- 
sponsibility is likely to guarantee fidel- 
itv of trust and care. 

It is necessary as a rule to have ex- 
pert opinion as to the quantity, qual- 
ity, grade and value of the goods 
stored, which may be costly and cum- 
bersome. 

Yuestions as to title may arise. Care 
must be taken to see that insurance 
policies are marked to use of the lend- 
ers and expirations closely watched. 
How storage charges are being paid 
should be inquired into occasionally. 
And finally, should it become neces- 
sary to liquidate a loan by the sale of 
the goods, it is generally found that 
great sacrifices must be made to mar- 
ket them, to say nothing of the com- 
missions, storage and insurance 
charges that are likely to ensue. 

Flevator receipts are generally well 
regarded as collateral, for the reason 
that grain runs in well defined grades 
on which it is easy to get quotations. 
Being staples, subject to little or no 
deterioration, they find ready markets. 

Insurance must be looked after and 
some care exercised as to the responsi- 
bility of the company issuing the re- 
ceipt. 

When we take bills of lading as col- 
lateral we must proceed with caution, 
and yet there are vast sums of money 
loaned on them with only slight losses. 
A bill of lading is a receipt for goods 
for transportation and_ is 
transferable from hand _ to hand; it 
stands as a symbol of the property 
mentioned and loans are made upon it 
just as though the goods were actually 
delivered—-but it sometimes happens 
that the goods are not delivered, then 
the holder of the bill of lading fre- 
quently finds difficulty with the carrier 
in proving the claim, for it is quite 
often found that clause in the 
small type. provisions in the bill of 
lading is fatal upon the claim. 

There is danger in loaning on a bill 
of lading marked “Non-negotiable,” as 


delivered 


some 
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any one taking such a bill of lading 
takes it subject to all the conditions 
that generally surround other non- 
negotiable instruments-—that is—sub- 
ject to any rights that any prior hold- 
er in it may have and subject to any 
defense that any party to it may 
have. 

A transfer of a bill of lading of 
this class can transfer no greater 
rights than the holder of it possesses. 

All the foregoing has been consid- 
ered only from the standpoint of the 
value of the collateral, independent of 
the security represented in the maker 
of the obligations which it is intended 
to secure. As a matter of fact, few 
loaus are made based entirely upon the 
value of the collateral pledged. Just 
at this point the discrimination of the 
lender is brought into play to deter- 
mine how much consideration should 
be given to the name independent of 
the collateral or the collateral inde- 
pendent cf the name. 

To those who are in the habit of 
handling stocks and bonds, it may 


seem superfluous to consider for a mo- 
ment any questions pertaining to the 
form of note or power of attorney 


used in connection with collateral 
loans: but we shall take it for granted 
that there are some to whom a few 
suggestions will not go amiss. 

The form of note should provide for 
a call of margin, with the privilege to 
sell the collateral in event of the fail- 
ure of the borrower to provide it on 
demand; it is also advisable to have a 
clause in the obligation to cover any 
direct or contingent liability. 

Care should be taken in the execu- 
tion of the power of attorney in order 
that certificates of stock may be a good 
delivery; the name of a bank or any 
of its officers should not be included 
in the assignment, either as transferee 
or attorney. 

The signature to assignments must 
he technically correct; i. e., it must 
correspond with the name as written 
upon the face of the certificate or bond 
in every particular, without alteration 
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or enlargement or any change what- 
ever. 

Certificates in the name of a mar- 
ried woman should net be taken unless 
the husband joins in the execution of 
the assignment and a joint acknowl- 
edgment be taken before a notary pub- 
lic. 

Several or more powers of attorne; 
should be required when a large bloc 
of stock is pledged, as considerab] 
difficulty may arise in selling the col 
lateral if the whole block only can } 
sold. 

It should be the habit of the one 
intrusted with the handling of collat 
erals to daily follow quotations close- 
ly, and yet there are many instances 
where sales are “washed” to bolster 
values and consequently create _ficti 
tious quotations; generally, howeve) 
the public expression, as_represente:! 
by sales on the stock exchange, is 
good barometer of actual values. 

To those who desire to becom 
equipped to look after the collaterals | 
would advise, in the first place, caret! 
reading of the best newspapers and 
journals, whose equipment is especia! 
ly adapted to wants of investors, ani 
secondly, actual contact in the practi- 
cal work of the department wherein 
you get accustomed to handling th: 
various stock certificates, bonds, etc. 


INDIA’S GOLD AND SILVER COIN 
AND BULLION. 


ONSUL-GENERAL William H. Mich- 
ael, of Calcutta, reports that on June 
15, 1908, the amount of silver held in 
the paper currency reserve in India was 
$86,400,000, gold coin and bullion, $6,766,- 
665, and silver bullion under coinage $26,- 
000,000. Gold coin held in the paper cur- 
rency reserve in England, $13,500,000; the 
silver held in gold standard reserve, $20,- 
000,000 (the permanent nucleus of its silver 
branch), and $14,266,665 paid into the re- 
serve out of the proceeds of sterling bills 
drawn on the Secretary of State, exclusive 
of $6,633,330 held in deposit on account of 
further bills drawn but not yet presented 
for payment in London. 





STRENGTHENING OUR BANKING SYSTEM. 


By F. E. Lyford. 


UR bankers are criticised because 
they do not seem to be able to 
agree upon any financial system, nor 
pon any plan for improving the pres- 
ent one. 

Like other practical men, they are 
busy and leave the thinking upon this 
subject to theorists and men of ready 
speech and pen; but even these men 
find reasons for disagreement. Theo- 
vies, like women, are very attractive 
largely because we do not understand 
them. 

Possibly this is the reason many im- 
practicable plans suggested meet with 
encouragement. 

When we remember that every na- 
tion, large and small, has a financial 
system differing from all others in 


many ways, and business is done quite 
successfully under all of these varying 


conditions, we can not wonder that 
men find it hard to agree upon the sub- 
ject and that a scientific basis, of which 
we hear much, is not found. 

Isn’t it logical to conclude that busi- 
ness will be done successfully under 
any method? 

England has a central bank, and it 
would seem only natural that Scotland 
and Canada should have adopted that 
system; but they have evolved systems 
of their own and are handling their 
affairs successfully. 

Andrew Carnegie writes about our 
having “the worst banking system in 
the world.” 

Can he explain why Scotland and 
Canada did not follow England’s ex- 
ample and how they are doing so well 
under systems of their own? Does he 
know all about all of the other sys- 
tems in the world, and are they all 
handling their business affairs more 
successfully than we are? 

Under what he might think a bet- 
ter system, would we have accumulated 
more? Under our present system pros- 


perity was greatest in the early part 
of 1907. 

Under a better system we should 
have had greater prosperity, naturally; 
and the question comes, could we have 
stood it? 


Fautty Metuop or Hanpuine Gov- 
ERNMENT Deposits. 


Our system is faulty, as are all 
others, more particularly, in the han- 
dling of Government funds. 

Forty years ago there may have been 
reasons for requiring cash payments 
to the Government, and others made 
the same rule to some degree; but to- 
day every large corporation and every 
good business man avoids the handling 
of cash in business transactions, and 
no argument can be advanced for the 
continuance of an obsolete practice and 
one that is very hurtful at times in 
withdrawing cash from circulation un- 
necessarily. 

The Government deposit is not a de- 
posit, for nine banks out of ten have 
no bonds, and the result is that bonds 
have to be bought to secure the so- 
called deposit; the bank has less funds 
than before to the amount of premium 
paid for the bonds, the funds deposited 
are used to pay the par value of the 
bonds, and when United States bonds 
are used, we have the satisfaction (?) 
of seeing Government funds furnished 
to the banks to buy Government bonds 
and the Government paying interest 
thereon, thus paying interest on its 
own money, not receiving it as do the 
states and large corporations, as well 
as individuals. 

When such deposits are made, the 
bond market is helped and money 
comes into circulation in that way only; 
but that is very indirect, and _ the 
transaction is absolutely unbusiness- 
like. 

If a financial officer of the United 
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States Steel Corporation should try 
such methods he would hold his posi- 
tion about fifteen seconds. 

Business depressions come from time 
to time. Last year such a condition 
was world-wide, and it is conceded that 
it was caused by the volume of  busi- 
ness having become too large for the 
capital that could be readily secured. 

Business men could not resist the 
temptation to expand. 

Time remedied this condition with 
other nations without serious disturb- 
ances, and the result would have been 
the here if our banks had not 
become involved directly. 


same 


Causep By Lack or 


BANKs. 


Sertous Panics 


CONFIDENCE IN THE 


No serious panic has ever come to 
us till this condition has existed, the 
stability of our banks questioned. 

Knowing this it is strange that bank- 
ing men should take steps that re- 
sulted in closing banking institutions 
in New York city, which have since 
then been shown to have been solvent. 

With past experience in mind, they 
should have known that the ordinary 
lack of confidence in banks would be- 
come an epidemic and people would 
make unreasonable demands upon the 
good banks, and all banks would suffer. 

People were afraid of the banks and 
the banks were afraid of the people, 
aud general paralysis came. 

Granted thai these institutions were 
not being managed properly, a_busi- 
ness-like way to correct such conditions 
would have been to call the attention 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the State Superintendent of Banks 
to the faulty methods and let them 
see that they were corrected; they 
have the power. 

Had this been done, no serious dis- 
turbance would have come to us. 

Two years ago in Chicago the banks 
united and paid off the depositors of 
the Chicago National Bank, losing 
money by so doing, but in reality sav- 
ing money, for this action prevented 
runs upon other banks and any serious 
financial disturbance there and gave 
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the public confidence in all of th. 
other banks. 

From a common-sense _ business 
standpoint was not the action of th: 
Chicago bankers wiser than that oi 
the New York men? 

In commercial lines it is claim: 
that about ninety-five per cent. are un 
successful, five per cent. successful. 

In banking the record shows the: 
figures almost reversed, and still ov 
people lack confidence, because losin 
money touches them differently fro 
any other kind of a loss. 

The record cf national banks show 
losses to depositors since the first o1 
was organized to be less than on 
twelfth of one per cent., and _ sti! 
peopie draw their money quickly why 
anything happens that raises the leas! 
question in their minds as_ to th 
soundness of any bank. 

They do not draw their money lx 
cause they have any direct or indire: 
knowledge of the condition of the 


bank, but a slight rumor _intensifics 
their ordinary lack of confidence, and 


they act without any thought. 

Having experienced withdrawals and 
traced the cause, my knowledge is 
practical, not theoretical, and any bank 
man will agree with what is stated 
above. 

In normal times over one-third of 
our currency issued, over $1,000,000.- 
000, is out of circulation, largely hid- 
den away, showing strongly the or 
dinary lack of faith in our banks. 

We have issued nearly five times as 
much currency per capita as has Eng 
land, so it is not a lack of currency 
that causes panics; it is a lack of 
confidence in our banks, and that is 
the vital weakness of our financial sys- 
tem which should be corrected. 

So far most of the talk and effort 
to improve our financial system has 
been on the line of an improved cur- 
rency. 

It is claimed and not disputed that 
we use about two per cent. of cur- 
rency in handling our immense volume 
of business. 

Will working on the two-per-cent. 
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end of any proposition accomplish any- 
thing of value? 

We hear much about elastic cur- 
rency; but we have taken care of this 
demand by the different forms of ex- 
change issued by and through the 
banks and we use the banks to such a 
large degree that they have become the 
channels of trade and business paraly- 
sis comes when undue and_ unreason- 
able demands are made upon them. 


Panics Can Not Be Avertep UNTIL 
Distrust or Banks Is REMOVED. 


The ninety-eight-per-cent. end of 
the proposition is the one to consider 
in figuring on improving our financia) 
affairs; that is, perfect confidence 
must be had in every form of note or 
credit issued by our banks, or panics 
cannot be averted. 

Over and under production will 
cause disturbance in business from time 
to time, but no panic will come if the 
people have confidence in our banks 
and go cn with their business in the 
regular, steady way. 

We must put in force some ideas, or 
formulate some plans, to produce en- 
tire confidence in our banks and the 
various forms of exchange issued by 
them. 

Deposits are a demand obligation 
of a bank as much as are the notes 
issued by it. 

Why secure the one and not the 
other? 

Why favor the few and not the 
many? 

It is claimed a depositor is a will- 
ing creditor and a noteholder is not; 
that credits often represent loans and 
not funds deposited. 

We all know this to be so, but the 
demand obligation exists the same and 
value received has been furnished in 
both cases. In principle it is right to 
secure both if it is right to secure one. 

It is not only right to do so, but 
from a cold-blooded business stand- 
point banks can afford to pay a tax 
for such a purpose. 

They make more from deposits than 
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from circulation. This is proven by 
the fact that many national banks do 
not take out all of the circulation they 
are entitled to; but all work to se- 
cure larger deposits. 

BusiNEss 


AND Prorits INCREASED BY 


Maxine Deposits Sarre. 


With deposits known to be secured 
by a tax paid into a fund for that 
purpose, it must be conceded that all 
banks would secure an increase of busi- 
ness in every line. 

It has been shown that a tax of 
one-twenticth of one per cent. per an- 
num upon the volume of deposits 
would create a fund amply sufficient to 
secure depositors against loss by failed 
banks; but suppose we call it one- 
tenth of one per cent. 

On that basis suppose a bank has 
deposits of $500,000. It would have 
to pay $500 per annum to the fund. 
Viguring that it can make two per 
cent. upon deposits (and that is con- 
servative), an increase in its deposits 
of $25,000 would take care of the tax. 
and two per cent. on all over that 


would be net profit. 


A five per cent. increase would let 
a bank out even, and every one knows 
the growth would be nearer one hun- 
dred per cent. than five per cent. and 
this would mean a large profit to all 
banks. 

It is the rule of life that the thrifty 
take care of the shiftless, so the banks 
would be following out that rule and 
would fare better than individuals, in 
that they would make money by so 
doing. 

_Large banks say the small 
would be as good as they are with 
such an idea in force. 

Considering 


ones 


assets and _ liabilities, 
the smaller one will figure out as good 
as the larger ones to-day. 

Ten per cent. capital to volume of 
deposits is counted to-day. 
Don’t the larger banks come nearer 
to that limit of safety than the smaller 


ones ? 


safe 
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Security ror Depostrs Wovutp Nor 
EncouraGe Recxiess BANKING. 


Some say that with depositors se- 
cured, bad men would organize banks 
and manage them so they would fail. 

What are banks organized for? 

Did any one ever hear of their 
coming into existence for the benefit 
of depositors? 

Did the fear of loss to depositors 
ever stop a bank officer from stealing 
or prevent mismanagement? 

Does any one really believe a man 
would put his own money and that of 
his friends into a bank, knowing they 
would be the only ones who could lose 
in case of mismanagement, and then 
wreck it? 

We all know banks are organized 
for the profit that comes to 'the officers 
and_ stockholders, and when stock- 
holders know they are the only ones 
liable to lose by mismanagement will 
they not look after the business more 
closely than they do now? 

Five hundred thousand dollars’ loss 
to depositors in national banks in the 
last fifteen vears shows that the pres- 
ent regulations and restrictions are 
producing good results, and there is 
little to fear, but still people are 
afraid, for evil outweighs good always. 

With banks taxed as suggested, na- 
turally all banks would be watched 
more closely by each other and by the 
examiners, and the only thing to guard 
against would be too strict regulations. 

With all banks equally good, will 
not the value of personality increase, 
the ablest management get the larger 
share of the business and competition 
become fair and even as in other lines 
of business? 

With deposits in all banks secured, 
money might not drift to larger cities, 
and this may be the reason the banks 
in money centers object to the idea, 
but would not the country as a whole 
be better served if money remained in 
the section where it really belonged? 

As less than one-twentieth of de- 
posits in banks consists of currency, 
the banks should have the right to pay 
checks in the kind of funds received 
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from customers; that is, different 
forms of exchange. Then there would 
never be a currency shortage. 

It is not fair or right for a bank to 
have to pay checks in cash when it re- 
ceived such a small proportion of it, 
and much unjust criticism has come 
from having a law in force that gives 
depositors the right to enforce such a 
demand. 

With confidence in our banks we 
would find ourselves with too much cur- 
rency issued. 

As a gold basis must be. held, it 
would work out all right to have the 
Government issue specie only, th 
banks issue notes secured by a thirty 
three and one-third per cent. gold re- 
serve deposited with the Government. 
the notes to be subject to a tax to 
secure noteholders against loss. 

State banks and trust companies 
would have to reorganize with the 
guaranty idea in force, and with all 
banks required to issue a certain pro- 
portion of notes, enough currency 
would be supplied, especially as we 
would naturally use less, with more 
money in the banks and more _ busi- 
ness being done through them. 

It may seem unfair to state institu- 
tions to bring them under Government 
control, but would it not be better to 
have one system of banks, all equally 
good and all under Federal regulation, 
holding money in their own ‘territory, 
than to have the widely divergent state 
systems now in force? 

If the Government handled its finan- 
cial affairs in the same manner as the 
states and large corporations do (and 
with deposits guaranteed they would 
be able to do so); if the obligations of 
banks,. notes and deposits, were pro- 
tected by taxes paid in to the Govern- 
ment to provide a fund for paying off 
depositors or noteholders of failed 
banks (and the tax would be small); 
if banks had the right to pay in ex- 
change as well as currency in times 
of scarcity of currency; if the Govern- 
ment issued specie, the banks issued 
notes for currency use with thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. gold re- 
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suggested, would not the 
faults of our present financial system 
be corrected; our banks, to which we 
have fitted our business methods, have 
the entire confidence of every one, 
and would not all possibility of serious 
panics be prevented and a common- 
sense financial system be provided? 

Would it not be wiser to make these 
practical corrections than to try to 
adopt the system of some other nation 
and then rearrange all of our business 
methods to meet the conditions that 
would come by so doing? 

History shows that every nation 
perfects its own financial system, why 
not follow this rule? 

As I see it, with these ideas in force, 
business would move along in an even, 
steady way; depressions, caused by 
under or over production, would come 
from time to time but no_ serious 
panic would occur. Money would re- 
main more closely in the territory 
wherein it really belongs, the founda- 
tion of all our business—the banks— 
sound 


serve as 


would be upon an_ absolutely 
basis; they would serve the people and 


themselves better than ever before; 
they would handle the vast business 
that is coming with greater success 
than ever, and the greatest good to the 
greatest number would surely come, 
and this is what every one truly in- 
terested in our best welfare should 
work for. 


HOW THE LOST WAS FOUND. 


WRITER in “Harper’s Round Table,” 

dilating on some of the trials of life 

in a bank, mentions the errors, more 
or less serious, that have been made dur- 
ing the day, and which must be discovered 
before the books will balance. “Generally,” 
says the writer, “a quarter of an hour will 
bring the mistake to light, but sometimes 
the hunt is kept up until late in the night.” 
He gives an amusing account of one such 
prolonged search. 

Forty-five cents were missing. At six 
o'clock no trace of the errant sum had 
been discovered. Dinner was sent in for 
the whole force from an adjoining restau- 
rant, and, after half an hour’s rest, the 
search was again taken up. Midnight came, 
but still no clue, so sandwiches and cof- 
fee were served. 
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“Hello!” said a clerk, “the Bank National 
people are working to-night, too.. Guess 
they’re in the same box.” 

Sure enough, the windows of the bank 
across the street were brilliantly lighted. 
The incident was soon forgotten when the 
wearying hunt after that elusive forty-five 
cents was recommenced. Shortly after one 
o’clock in the morning, as they were about 
to give up for the night, a loud rapping 
was heard at the front door of the bank. 

“Hello! Hello! What’s the matter?” 
called the cashier through the keyhole. 

“No matter at all, you slow-pokes! We've 
got your old forty-five cents. Come along 
home to bed!” 

Outside stood the crowd of clerks from 
the neighboring bank. It appeared that, 
in making a cash transaction, one of the 
banks had paid the other forty-five cents 
too much. As a result, half a hundred 
men had worked for nine hours, and the 
search was ended then only ‘because a 
bright clerk, noticing the light in the bank 
opposite, shrewdly guessed the cause, 


hunted up the cash slip, and discovered the 
error. 


INCREASE IN THE NATIONAL’ 
DEBT. 


HE monthly statement of the public 
debt shows that at the close of busi- 
ness on July 31 the debt, less cash 

in the Treasury, amounted to $958,809,823, 
which is an increase for the month of $20,- 
677,414. The debt is recapitulated as fol- 
lows: Interest bearing debt $897,503,990; 
debt on which interest has ceased since 
maturity, $3,943,745; debt bearing no in- . 
terest, $410,990,260; total, $1,312,437,996. 
This does not include $1,307,715,869 in cer- 
tificates and Treasury notes outstanding, 
which are offset by an equal amount of 
cash held in the treasury for their redemp- 
tion. The cash in the Treasury is classified 
as follows: 

Gold reserve $150,000,000; trust funds 
$1,307,715,869; general fund, $197,212,664; 
in national bank depositaries, $130,660,744; 
in treasury of Philippine Islands, $5,448,- 
750; total, $1,791,038,029. Against this 
there are demand liabilities outstanding 
amounting to $1,437,409,856, which leaves a 
cash balance on hand of $353,628,173. 

The apparent increase in the public debt 
is accounted for ky the loss of cash in the 
Treasury, which for July amounted to near- 
ly $36,000,000. This loss was occasioned by 
the large increase of expenditures over re- 
ceipts, and also by the redemption of notes 
of failed and liquidating national banks, 
and the reduction of circulation of others. 
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By Charles A. Sweetland, P.A. 


HE credit form which most banks 
now use gives the customer the 
opportunity to pass upon the value of 
his Accounts Receivable and his Bills 
Receivable. Does this seems the best 
plan? Would it not be better to use 
a form which gives the banker the 
opportunity to judge whether a_ so- 
called asset is an asset, or whether it 
is merely a figure of speech? 

To make this clearer I will cite the 
present and most commonly used form 
and show wherein the _ differences 
exist between a better and more per- 
fect one, and the one now used. The 
form now in use by most banks asks 
a statement from a customer desiring 
a Joan, about as follows: 

Stock of merchandise or material on hand 
at value. 

Notes, good. 

Accounts, good. 

Cash on hand and in bank. 

Store buildings at value. 

Other personal property, describe. 

Real estate, describe (market value). 
while on the liability side we find 

Owe for merchandise or material. 

Owe for borrowed money. 

Amount secured. 

Chattel mortgages. 

Mortgages on R. E., etc. 


The old credit form would tell you 


that Brown Bros. have $15,008.90 
gooc notes; the new form would com- 
pel Brown to show what amount of 
those notes was secured, what unse- 
cured, what amount was past due, se- 
cured, and what amount was past due, 
unsecured. 

The old credit form would tell you 
that Brown Bros. had $89,200.10 
good (?) accounts, but if you had 
Brown Bros.’ statement upon the im- 
proved form it would show as follows: 

$19,733.00 

Accounts due, and not 60 days 


past due 49,627.00 
Accounts over 60 days past due.. 19,840.10 


$89,200.10 


In other words the later statement 
would about £20,000 of ac 
courts receivable which any careful 
banker would refuse to admit as a good 
asset, although if you leave the mat- 
ter to Brown Bros., they would 
naturally, (without meaning to de 
ceive, perhaps, in any way) consider 
all of the ledger accounts that had not! 
been charged off as ‘“‘good.” 

Now take the other side of th 
shield. 

In Brown’s statement he tells you 
that .ie owes for merchandise 
600.98. In the improved statement he 
would differentiate what he owes and 
would show the banker that he owed 
for merchandise not due $22,600.98 
but he would forget to tell you in the 
old statement (because you do not ask 
him) that he owes $10,000 for mer- 
chandise, which is past due. 

On which of the two statements 
would a conservative banker prefer to 
base a loan? Surely there can be no 
question as to which of these state- 
ments is decidedly the safer. If the 
later statement is safer, a banker is 
very largely to blame if he used the 
old form a day longer. He could 
better afford to have an imperfect and 
easily picked lock upon his vaults, 
which contain thirty per cent. of his 
assets, than he could to have a faulty 
loan statement to protect him in sev- 
enty per cent. of his assets. 

No banker can be too particular in 
his requests for statements from time 
to time, even from regular customers, 
as that customer is using the people’s 
money entrusted to the bank for safe 
keeping and investment. Whether a 
banker loans much or little, whether 
in sums large or small, to firms he 
knows well, or to those whom he 
knows not at all, he cannot afford to 
be without the protection that a care- 
ful business-like statement assures him. 

No customer will object to giving 


show 


box 
P32, 
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such a statement when he desires to 


secure accommodation, and no 
man can have any objection to such a 


honest 


form as will give you that clear insight 
into his business affairs which you are 
entitled to if you loan him money. 

One banker said to me recently “I 
depend upoa my personal impressions, 
very largely. in making loans.” 

That is all very well, and it is good 
enough as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. The best meaning 
man in the world, as honest as the day 
is long, may have a wrong impression 
regarding his own solvency. It is not 
the banker against 
new will help 
loans as 


only to protect 
fraud that the 
but still more against 
would appear hazardous, if the banker 
knew the exact condition of affairs. 

A banker friend recently gave me 
an experience of a $40,000 loss, which 
ceme abeut through the unexpected 
failure of a large corporation making 
agricultural implements. This loan 
had been made largely upon a showing 
enhanced by ¥280,000 bills receivable ; 
but after the failure it was shown that 
while the goods shipped were practi- 
cally upon consignment, every  ship- 
ment of implements was paid by notes 
secured upon itself (i. e., implements 
consigned) as soon as made, also that 
not more than ten per cent. of the 
netes were matured while the security 
was practically worthless and many of 
the notes were five years overdue. 

Many banks have realized the great 
importance of this change and are 
now using the improved forms. 

A banker can never have too full 
or too accurate a statement upon which 
to base a loan. In using a form which 
is not sufficiently explicit you are pos- 
itively tempting a man to tell vou that 
his business condition is excellent 
when it is really precarious; at least 
you are encouraging him to place a 
higher valuation upon his assets than 
is justified by facts. 
allows the honest man to unconsciously 
overestimate the value of his resources 
while it gives the man who is inclined 
to be opportunity to 


form 
such 


The simple form 


dishonest an 
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easily blind you to his true condition. 

In either case you are incurring a 
grave risk; a risk that may cost your 
bank a large sum of money. Look 
well to the stable door, the 
horse is gone. 


before 


NEW GERMAN FINANCIAL ISSUES. 


URING the first half of the present 
year the amount of new issues of 
bonds and shares listed at the Ger- 

man stock exchanges aggregated 2,267,000,- 
000 marks (%$540,000,000). In furnishing 
this statement Consul-General Richard 
Guenther, of Frankfort, adds: 


Abdout one-half of the total was for loans 
and bonds of the Federal Government and 
the individual States of the German confed- 
eration. The loans of German provincial and 
municipal bodies amounted to $125,000,000; of 
bonds issued by the German mortgage 
banks, $60,000,000; of mining and industrial 
stock companies, $43,200,000; the balance be- 
ing new bonds and German and 
foreign railroad and tr companies, 
bank and other commer and 
industrial institutions. 

The lowering of the intere 
greatly stimulated the placing 
financial issues. In 
the total amount of new is 
on the German bourses 
$82.300.000. 


shares of 
mway 
shipping. 


CLEVER MONEY RAISERS WORK- 
ING IN THE SOUTH. 


HAT bad currency of remarkably clever 
execution is being circulated in Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi, 

was the general warning sent out from 
Washington August 11, by Chief Wilkie of 
the Secret Service. 


National bank notes of the denomination 
of $5 have been raised to $20 and are being 
circulated freely. The work is the best 
seen since Pete McCartney, a quarter of a 
century ago, fooled th public with his 
elever bill-raising tricks. 

In the present instance t top layer of 
the figure 20 has been skillfully sliced from 
each corner of a note by the delicate use of 
a “pipe stem’ or hollow ground razor, and 
the severed portion has been pasted 
over the figure 5 on the bill of the lesser 
denomination—an operation that had to be 
repeated eight times for each raising of a 
bill. 3y bending over a rounded surface the 
portion of the $20 bill containing the figure 
20. the counterfeiters succeeded in lifting off 
with the sharp edge of the razor merely the 
top of the paper, leaving the original figure 
20 sufficiently unimpaired to allow the sliced 
bill to pass unchallenged. Thus, out of a 
$20 bill and a $5 bill the counterfeiters 
created two $20 bills and cleared $15 on each 
job. 

These mutilated and altered bills 
been floated in Beaumont, Texas, 
they first appeared; in Oakdale 
Charles and New Orleans, La.: in 
ham, Ala., and in Vicksburg. Miss 


then 


have 
where 
Lake 
Birming- 





FOREIGN BANKS OF ISSUE. 


By John W. Dulles. 


HEN the people of a country 
learn that foreigners are char- 
acterizing their system of bank note 
issue as “the worst banking system in 
the world,” they naturally desire to 
know what system those other countries 
have which gives them the right to 
criticise in such harsh terms. 

Ore would expect to find among the 
great nations of the world many dif- 
ferent methods of banking worthy of 
study, but on the contrary the impor- 
tant systems are deplorably few and 
some of them worth consideration only 
on account of the influence of their 
native country on the world’s finances. 


FRANCE. 


The system which, on account of its 
simplicity, should be first studied is 


that of France. Here we find a single 
bank owned by private shareholders 
but controlled by the Government, for 
whom it acts as fiscal agent and who in 
return gives it the sole right of issuing 
circulating notes in France. 

The Bank of France was founded 
in 1800, with Napoleon Bonaparte as 
one of its original stockholders. Since 
that time it has been developed and ex- 
panded by successive stages until it 
has become known as one of the great- 
est financial institutions in the world. 

At the present time the bank has a 
capital of 182,500,000 frances. The 
head office is at Paris, but it maintains 
branches in each department—as is re- 
quired by law—and many offices in 
places too small to support a branch. 
In all there are 447 places of business. 

The notes issued by the Bank of 
France are legal tender in all parts of 
the country. They are not protected 
by any specific securities, but by the 
general assets of the bank. Included 
among the assets are an investment of 
100,000,000 francs in a three per cent. 
government loan, and specie which 
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usually amounts to sixty or seventy per 
cent. of the total liabilities. 

The limit of issue has been set from 
time to time by the Government gen- 
erally in anticipation of the needs of 
business until] at present it is 5,000,- 
000,000 francs. 

A small note tax is collected by the 
Government. The bank is required to 
redeem its notes on demand in either 
gold or silver. When gold is in de- 
mand for export the bank can exercise 
this option and pay out silver, charg 
ing a premium on gold, instead of rais- 
ing the discount rate as is the custom 
in England and Germany. 

There is one more characteristic that 
must not be overlooked in dealing with 
the Bank of France. That is the 
amount of small commercial notes dis- 
counted by it. Thousands of the notes 
discounted are for amounts less than 
ten franes, and that too, when the law 
requires that all notes bear at least 
three names. 


ENGLAND. 


The Bank of England, although 
founded long before the Bank of 
France, is not only a step farther 
along in development but of far great- 
er influence in the world. 

In 1694, William Paterson, a Scotch- 
man, founded this bank for the pur- 
pose of lending £1,200,000 to William 
and Mary, who were then carrying on 
war with Louis XIV. of France. 

Against this debt and moneys sub- 
sequently lent to the crown the bank 
was permitted to issue circulating 
notes. It was also empowered to lend 
money and carry on what is now 
termed a general banking business. 

The bank enjoyed a practical mo- 
nopoly of note issue from 1647 te 
1826, when permission was granted to 
banks located at a distance of sixty- 
five miles from London to issue notes. 
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In 1844 Sir Robert Peel, the prime 
minister, who was in favor of a very 
limited banking law, secured the pass~ 
age of an act, since known by his name, 
which made some very radical changes 
in the barking privileges. 

The principal accomplishments of 
this act were the giving to the bank a 
form of monopoly of issue and the 
separation of the Issue Department 
from the Banking Department. 

The monopoly consisted in limiting 
the issue of other banks to the average 
amount outstanding for the twelve 
weeks preceding April 27, 1844, and 
prohibiting other banks from acquiring 
the right to issue. 

When the bank was separated into 
two departments it was directed that 
£14,000,000 of Government securities 
should be placed with the Issue De- 
partment against which it was _per- 
mitted to issue notes. Any notes is- 
sued in excess of this amount were to 
be covered by specie. But if any of 
the other banks should for any reason 


cease to issue, the Bank of England was 
to be allowed to increase its bond-secured 


circulation to two-thirds the amount 
which had been taken out by the bank 
surrendering that privilege. In this 
way the limit of the bond-secured cir- 
culation of the Bank of England has 
been raised until it now stands at £17,- 
775,000. 

The idea in fixing the original limit 
of unsecured notes at £14,000,000 was 
that the channels of trade would al- 
ways require that much paper cur- 
reney, consequently those notes which 
were not secured by specie would 
never be presented for redemption. 

It will be seen that when the Bank- 
ing Department requires bank notes to 
aid in the transaction -of business the 
Peel Act compels it to deposit with the 
Issue Department an equal amount of 
specie before it can obtain notes. 

The separation of the two depart- 
ments under this law proved so in- 
elastic that three times (in 1847, 1857 
and 1866) when there was a special 
demand for currency, it was found 


necessary to set aside this act and 
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grant permission to the Banking De- 
partment to transfer some of its Gov- 
ernment securities (which were unsal- 
able at the time) to the Issue Depart- 
ment and receive in return notes with 
which to pay its depositors and dis- 
count paper. On two of these occa- 
sions it was not necessary to take out 
additional notes as the confidence of 
the public was restored immediately it 
became known that money was ayail- 
able, while in 1857. when the panic 
was more severe, it was only found 
neccessary to put about a_ million 
pounds of notes in the hands of the 
public. 

The bank, whose corporate title is 
the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, has eleven branches 
and is managed solely by the stock- 
holders. It pays a fixed sum to the 
crown for the right to issue the notes 
which, as long as they are redeemed in 
gold, are legal tender throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, except at the bank it- 
self. The smallest notes are for £5. 

Although the Bank of England is 
only officially connected with England 
and Wales, it holds a part of the re- 
serve of most of the Scotch and Irish 
banks, besides that of the principal 
joint-stock banks of England and 
Wales. In this way it practically con- 
trols the reserve of the United King- 
dom. 


GERMANY. 


When the German Empire was 
founded it was decided to be necessary 
in order to carry out the general plan 
of unification to devise some form of 
currency which would encourage and 
unite the business interests of the na- 
tion. 

For this purpose Bismarck, in 1875, 
took the Bank of Prussia and upon it 
as a basis founded what has _ been 
since known as the Imperial Bank of 
Germany, (Reichsbank). 

When the Reichsbank was created 
there were thirty-two other banks scat- 
tered throughout Germany which were 
allowed to retain the rights they had 
heretofore enjoyed of issuing notes 
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fully covered by specie. It was pro- 
vided that this number of banks should 
not be increased and if those issuing 
should surrender their rights, the 
Reichsbank could increase its limit of 
what will be explained below as “un- 
covered notes” to two-thirds that of 
the bank giving up the privilege. 

At the present time the Reichsbank 


is permitted to issue “uncovered notes’. 


to the amount of 450,000,000 marks. 
These notes, although commonly called 
uncovered, are in reality covered as is 
required by law—one-third by specie 
and two-thirds by commercial paper 
having the names of at least two solv- 
ent parties and running not more than 
three months. All other notes issued 
must be covered by an equal amount of 
specie. Not only German coin and 
gold bullion but also foreign gold coin, 
imperial treasury notes and notes of 
other German banks of issue are con- 
sidered as specie. Notes issued in this 


way are not subject to taxation. 
An elastic feature is provided where- 
by the bank can take out 


“uncovered 
notes” in excess of 450,000,000 marks 
but subject to taxation at the rate of 
five per centum per annum, which rate 
is so high for Germany that it makes 
it unprofitable to take out an excessive 
amount of circulation in times of or- 
dinary business activity but low en- 
ough to the nation from great 
hardships in times of panic. 

German bank notes are not legal 
tender but are accepted in payments 
to the Government and _ to the other 
banks of issue. 

The Imperial Bank maintains 320 
branches. It has a capital of 180,000,- 
000 marks and a surplus of 60,000,000 
marks. It is owned by private capitai- 
ists but controlled by the Government. 
with which it shares a certain propor- 
tion of profits and for which it man- 
ages the finances. 

The Reichsbank is aided very much 
in controlling the money market by a 
law which requires the other issuing 
banks to maintain the same discount as 
that of the Imperial Bank when it is 
as high as four per cent., and prohib- 


save 
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iting them from cutting under more 
than one-quarter of one per cent. when 
it is below four per cent. 


CANADA. 


Looking at Canada we see that there 
has been developed a system of issuing 
bank notes against the general assets 
of the banks that is peculiarly well 
adapted to the needs of that large and 
growing country. 

The basis of this system was laid in 
1870, when the amount of notes each 
bank was permitted to issue was limit- 
ed to the amount of its paid-up cap- 
ital. A decade later the notes were 
made a prior lien on a bank’s assets 
and each stockholder was made liable. 
in ease of the bank’s failure, for 
double the par value of his stock. 

In 1890 a law was passed which 
founded the banks on a secure base. 
prohibiting among other things the in- 
corporation of banks having a capital 
of less than $500,000 each and re- 
quiring the banks to maintain the cir- 
culation of their notes at par in all 
parts of the Dominion. For this pur- 
pese they were to establish agencies at 
the principal city of each province and 
at any oiber place the Treasury Board 
might designate. The law of 1890 also 
provided for a “Bank ‘Circulation Re- 
demption Fund” amounting to five per 
cent. of the circulation of all the banks. 

Under the Canadian law a bank may 
suspend payments for ninety days 
without going into liquidation. But the 
bank notes bear five per cent. interest 
from the time of suspension to the 
time public announcement is made of 
the bank’s readiness to redeem them. 
If the banks do not redeem their notes 
within two months after suspension the 
Minister of Finance arranges to pay 
them with the accrued interest out of 
the five per cent. redemption fund. The 
amount so expended bears three per 
cent. interest until repaid into the 
fund by the defaulting bank. When 
the redemption fund is reduced below 
five per cent. through such payments 
the other banks in the system are as- 
sessed pro rata in amounts not exceed- 
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ing one per cent. per annum of their 
average circulation to restore it to the 
right proportion. Then when the af- 
fairs of the failed bank are settled 
and the charges to the redemption 
fund paid the other banks’ contribu- 
tions are in turn repaid. 

The liability of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment for the notes does not exceed 
the amount of the safety fund. The 
fund is invested in Dominion securi- 
ties bearing three per cent. interest, 
which is paid pro rata to the banks. 

At the present time there are thirty- 
five banks maintaining 1,800 branches. 
In the larger cities the notes are ex- 
changed daily through the clearing- 
houses. In other localities they are ex- 
changed between the nearest branches 
and balances are settled in drafts on 
commercial centers or in Dominion 
notes. 

The bank notes are not legal tender 
but their value never depreciates, evén 
when specie payments are suspended, 
as the interest they bear at such times 


makes them a good investment. 


SCOTLAND. 


There is one other system which has 


earned a world-wide reputation. It is 
the Scotch system. 

In Scotland there are ten banks is- 
suing notes against their general as- 
sets to a limit set in 1845, after the 
Peel Act had been adopted in England. 
For all notes issued in excess of this 
limit an equal amount of specie must 
be held. 

These notes, although not legal ten- 
der, and issued for as small an amount 
as £1, circulate freely through the coun- 
try. They are considered perfectly 
safe, as they are a first lien on all the 
assets of the issuing banks and _ the 
stockholders are liable in case of de- 
fault for the whole amount of notes 
outstanding. 

Although the banks are permitted to 
maintain branch offices for the receiv- 
ing of deposits and the discounting of 
paper, they are not compelled to re- 
deem their notes at any place except 
the main office, consequently they can 
afford to have offices in towns and ham- 
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lets too small to sustain 
banking institution. 

The notes received are exchanged 
daily through the Edinburg Clearing 
House. Probably the thing which 
has done the most to make the Scotch 
banks famous is their method of lend- 
ing money on what are called “cash 
credits.” 

This method, which devised 
nearly two hundred years ago, enables 
the honest young Scotchman’ who 
wishes to embark in business to ob- 
tain a working capital in a way which 
is most advantageous both to the lend- 
er and to the borrower. If a person 
wishes to borrow money all that is nec- 
essary is that he obtain two people 
called “cautioners” to be surety for 
him. This done he can immediately ob- 
tain the money desired. 

The system does not require that all 
the money be borrowed at once; on the 
contrary, it may be borrowed in whole 
or in part and it may be repaid in in- 
stallments, the borrower paying inter- 
est only on what he uses. 

The cautioners have the right to ex- 
amine the account and terminate the 
loan whenever they think their risk is 
too great. 

In considering foreign banks of is- 
sue it is interesting to note that the 
Japanese, with their well-known habit 
of finding out and adapting to their 
own use all that is best of European 
and American ideas, first tried a bond- 
secured currency modeled after that of 
the United States, but after giving 
that a ten years’ trial rejected it in 
favor of a single national bank which 
very much resembles the Reichsbank 
of Germany. 


a regular 


was 


DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN 
BANKER. 

O* June 17 there died at Buenos Aires 
Mr. Ernesto ‘Tornquist, founder and 
president of the firm of Ernesto 

Tornquist & Co., Ltd., a prominent bank- 

ing, financial and commercial house. Mr. 

‘,ornquist was sixty-five years of age at 

the time of his death. 

The business is in the form of a cor- 
porate society, and will be continued as 
usual, 






































THE THRIFT HABIT.* 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HERE is an old adage, trite but 
true, to the effect that a fool can 
earn money, but it takes a thrifty man 
to save it. Thrift is essential to pro- 
gress; it is characteristic of success. 
There are degrees, or varieties of the 
saving habit, among which are: econ- 
omy, which is the wise and careful use 
of one’s means; frugality, which is the 
withholding of expenditure to a notice- 
able or painful degree; parsimony, 
which is the excessive saving for the 
sake of saving; miserliness, which is 
self denial at the cost of necessities, 
for the sake of hoarding; and pru- 
dence, which looks ahead and plans for 
the future. But thrift seeks not only 
tc save, but to earn—to produce. 
Economy manages; providence plans; 
but thrift earns, manages, plans and 
saves. 

The capital of men and of nations 
arises solely out of the thrift habit. 
The man who spends more than he 
earns is on the road to the poorhouse; 
the nation that cannot produce enough 
wealth to equalize its consumption is 
on the highway to bankruptcy. The 
tribe that raises barely enough to feed 
its members is living next door to 


* This series of articles will run for some 
time, it being the intenticn to cover the field 
of savings bank operations as thoroughly as 
possible, telling not only how the work should 
be done, but also how it is being done. To this 
end forms and printed matter of all kinds 
pertaining to savings bank work are especi- 
ally desired. Banks willing to co-operate in 
this will confer a favor if they will send a 
complete set of their forms, etc., to the 
writer, care of the Bankers’ Publishing Co., 
New York. 
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starvation. Good crops in India mean 
good times; poor crops mean famine. 
They have no saving, no storing power ; 
habits of thrift and prudence have no! 
yet been inculeated, and the world 
must step in as occasion demands, and 
help them out of the hole of their own 
digging. The chronicle of Joseph and 
the Corn Trust in the Book of Genesis 
is more than a bit of Hebrew history. 
it is the story of a wise and prudent 
man, in times of plenty, preparing for 
a rainy day, and Egypt and Palestine 
blessed him for his foresight. 

Debt is a bad thing. It hangs 
‘round the neck like a millstone, weigh- 
ing down the man, the nation, and crip- 
pling their best energies. The man 
who lives within his means and regu- 
larly and systematically lays aside part 
of his earnings, and puts this surplus 
where it will work for him as unceasing- 
ly and as faithfully as he worked once 
for it, has learned a secret of no mean 
dimensions, and acquired a habit of no 
small import in the building of his 
character and the carving of his fu- 
ture. The church, the organization. 
the municipality, which must spend its 
best efforts in raising the interest on 
the mortgage or its bonded debt, can- 
not do its best work in its chosen 
sphere. 

Communities, as well as individuals 
show the benefits of this habit; they 
are progressive in proportion to their 
ability to acquire wealth, for strength 
of nations, as well as the strength of 
men, must ultimately depend on stored 
energy and reserve. A thrifty man 
makes a good citizen; a spendthrift 
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makes a pauper. A city of workers is 
a good place to live; a city of loafers 
is not to be desired. 


Easy Money. 


Few will quarrel with Bernard Man- 
deville when he argues that spending 
makes trade lively—no one can gain- 
say it; and on the other hand frugality 
tends to stagnation. Fires and floods 
and cyclones and riotous living most 
assuredly help to provide work and 
make trade brisk and bring good wages 
and keep money “moving,” but the loss 
too often offsets the gain, and as a 
proposition in character building, such 
conditions are not to be desired, indi- 
vidually or socially. The western min- 
ing camp is an example. Money is 
quickly made and as quickly spent. 
Wages are high and men busy, but are 
they the best of men, and do they get 
their money’s worth? Is it the best 
place to live, and would it be a good 
place to die? 

A good spender may be a good fel- 


low while his money lasts, but when 
this is gone, he becomes a charge upon 
the body politic, or perhaps a suicide, 


as history will testify. Every man has 
the inherent right to live decently; to 
dress comfortably, and to have whole- 
some recreation, but from an economic 
standpoint, society has somewhat to say 
to the man who lives so well, and dress- 
es so comfortably and has such a merry 
time that his relatives or the state must 
care for him when he can no longer 
care for himself. 

It is questionable if life insurance, 
legacies and money that comes quickly 
and without labor, does not often do 
more harm than good. Few can make 
good use of such wealth. It seems so 
vast a sum and the temptations are so 
many that it “burns” until it is spent. 
Only the strongest can resist. While 
in the bank, it is of no value to them, 
and only as it buys pleasure, or cloth- 
ing or high living, does it take on real 
worth. The “gay white way” is strewn 
with testimonials that bear witness to 
this fact. The widow who received 
her husband’s insurance money, only to 
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spend it fast and furiously on the 
races, and after a summer’s holiday, 
came back as a charge upon her old 
father; another who loaded herself with 
jewelry and fine dresses, only to find 
an end to her money and a place again 
upon the cigar maker’s bench; the 
youth who received a legacy from an 
uncle and immediately quit his job and 
settled down to a life of ease and de- 
banchery; another who “invested” his 
inside of a week, all will tell the same 
story. that their money was their curse, 
and they would have been better off 
without it. 


Savine By INCENTIVE. 


The first step in the direction of cap- 
italism is to save; the second is to save 
for something; and the third and end, 
is the ownership of wealth. To save 
is good; to save for a specific purpose 
is better; to acquire the habit is best. 

A house was on the market, at a rea- 
sonable price. “Why don’t you buy 
it?” was the query put to a man who 
had been a “good liver” in rented quar- 
ters on the same street. “How can I 
buy a house?” was the reply, “I never 
saved any money.” Through a friend, 
a loan was secured in the local build- 
ing and loan association, and with a 
nest egg, which his wife had accumu- 
lated, title was passed, and he became 
the proud possessor of a home. After 
a time, property began to depreciate 
on the street, and he was advised to 
sell. Upon looking into the state of 
his loan with the association (he had 
regularly made his monthly payments) 
he found to his surprise that his prop- 
erty was nearly free of debt. He be- 
gan to save only when he had an ob- 
ject, an incentive, and that is the se- 
eret of many a man’s success. 

A hardworking bookseller has the 
right idea. His hobby is Indians—- 
dead ones. As opportunity offers he 
sets out, with tools in hand to hunt for 
relics. Now digging in the dirt is no 
fun, but when this bookseller sets out 
to dig, he has a purpose, an end, an 
aim, and he will dig for hours in happy 
anticipation of finding an arrow head, 
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or perhaps, Mr. Shinnecock’s thinking 
cap! Dig—but dig for something; 
save, but save for a purpose! 

The youth who saves because he 
must, is learning a good lesson; when 
he saves that he might get an educa- 
tien, or a bicycle, or marry “the girl,” 
has learned a better one. If he ever 
gets to the point where he can buy bi- 
cycles and provide education for others, 
he will have reached an enviable posi- 
tion. 

The tendency to spend for present 
gratification is inherent in humanity. 
Witness the Indian. On pay day he 
gets drunk. Money is plentiful and he 
is again a child of nature with no 
thought for the morrow. This tendency 
is recognized in Indian educational 
work. Captain Pratt,-of the Carlisle 
Indian School, states that “we require 
our students to earn and to save. Dur- 
ing the summer, we place a large num- 
ber of our students in the country. 
We impress upon those who have 


charge of them to teach them to save; 
to buy whatever may be necessary, but 


to buy with wisdom. Students going 
out, each make a contract, and part of 
that contract is to save.” 

An amusing instance, illustrative of 
the inability of some people-to keep 
money, occurred not long ago in a 
Brooklyn bank. One of the depositors 
who had been in the habit of depositing 
regularly on pay day, arrived too late 
ene Saturday night and could not get 
in. Coming in on Monday he soundly 
berated the officers for not opening to 
him. He had spent his weekly portion 
over Sunday in a spree and was a week 
behind, and how was he going to catch 
up, and what would he do if his wife 
found it out? 


Savina BY SACRIFICE. 


The thrifty man soon learns that he 
can only satisfy his greater desires by 
denying himself the lesser. The boy 
who aims for a bicycle, or a boat, will 
do without candy, and ice cream and 
such frivolities, knowing full well that 
the after satisfaction will be much 
greater than the present gratification. 


The education that costs an effort. 
hard work and much sacrifice of pleas- 
ure and idleness, will be the more ap- 
preciated. As a business man, trained 
in the severe school of the Standard Oil 
Co., put it: “I own an automobile; it 
is an expensive luxury, but I can afford 
it. 1 neither drink, nor gamble, nor 
squander my money. I live modestly 
and have no expensive tastes. Many 
men of my income could not afford a 
machine, but I can. I ride in my auto 
at the expense of lesser pleasures, cigar 
and drink money, and such.” He has 
the right idea. 

The man who thus acquires the 
“gentle art of saying no” is learning 
the best lesson of his life. He will not 
only be richer in purse, but is steering 
by the right compass. No man is ever 
made strong by yielding. The young- 
ster who, through the school savings 
bank learns to pass the candy store 
and deposit his money in the bank, is 
doing more than accumulate pennies 
—he is building character, and form- 
ing desirable habits. 


Saving By Epvucation. 


All education comes first by com- 
pulsion. No child naturally likes the 
confinement and discipline of the school 
room. He studies first because he 
must. Later, if he is a normal child. 
will come the desire for knowledge; 
his mind becomes awakened and he 
wants to know. Presently he gets an 
aim, an ambition; he sets his eye on a 
goal and then his work is no hardship 
—you need not urge him, but rather 
held him back. 

We speak of preparing the child 
for the battles of life. We omit the 
vital point if we fail to persuade him 
that reserve is better than dissipation, 
that health saved is working capital, 
and health dissipated, is ruin. Good 
habits are jewels of great price, but 
wild oats will ripen to destruction. 
Money in the bank is reserve energy; 
money squandered is worse’ than 
wasted. But the trouble lies in getting 
the child to believe it. As youngsters, 
we looked with awe upon the boy who 
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bought his candy by the nickel’s worth, 
and who ate a whole “cent’s worth” 
at one mouthful, while our penny must 
buy the biggest stick, that would last 
as long as possible. But he was learn- 
ing to be a _ spendthrift, while the 
others were learning thrift. He be- 


came a “good fellow’—the others be- 
came good men! 


SAVING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Herein lies the great value of the 
school savings bank. Not for the 
money it may bring to the bank man, 
but for the good of the pupil. Every 
boy and girl should be taught the 
value of money early in life. That the 
dollar saved and put in the bank is 
just as real and as full of worth as 
the dollar spent. No child that grows 
up with every whim gratified will make 
the most of himself. It is not the mon- 
ey, but the moral. Not the amount 
saved. but the habit learned. To see 
two and two equal four, in money, as 
well as in arithmetic; to get a bit of 
interest for which they did not have 
to work; to learn at the very threshold 
of life lessons of thrift and industry, 
is an object lesson, invaluable. It is 
characteristic of the German to save: 
Not because he is German, but be- 
cause, with his mother’s milk, he im- 
bibes the saving habit. No matter 
what the income, the ‘outgo is ever less. 
A savings bank, in the form of the 
“municipal system” is at his very door, 
and thus he regulates his life, and 
steers clear of the almshouse and the 
potter’s field. 

The writer has had some experience 
with the school savings system, and it 
is interesting to notice how the children 
will start, small at first, as if to try it 
out. They get their receipt card in 
due course; they see others with “big 
bank books” and they get the incentive 
—the object to save, and their account 
immediately takes on new activity. Fre- 
quently an odd cent may be found in 
the deposit envelope, as if this was 
“victory money” over the corner candy 
store. This youngster is learning to 
say “no!” 


Tike Brnerits or SAVING. 


The institution that thus tends to 
foster the spirit of thrift performs a 
number of closely connected services 
to the community. It not only benefits 
the man and his family, by making 
them all better dressed and better fed 
and better housed, and better fitted to 
look into the future, but it helps in 
the general good. The working capital 
is greater, the producing capacity en- 
larged, and the wealth of the nation 
increased by every dollar that the 
thrifty man places in the savings bank. 

Individualistic saving benefits the 
man alone, and sometimes hardly that. 
There are two extremes: he may spend 
all he earns and more and become a 
debtor; or he may save all he gets and 
become a miser. He who denies him- 
self proper food and recreation and 
rest, is lowering his producing capa- 
city. The sweatshop worker, laboring 
for small wage, is apt to go without 
the necessities of life, in order that he 
may become independent of such con- 
ditions; but he defeats his own pur- 
pose. If the sacrifice be confined to 
the luxuries it is to be commended; if 
it reaches the necessities, it is to be 
condemned. 

But social thrift, through the me- 
dium of the savings bank reaches out 
into scores of channels and broadens 
and expands, like the ripples on the 
water, until the utmost shore is touched. 
“Who is my neighbor?” is as apropos 
to economics as to the affairs of re- 
ligion. 

In encouraging the saving habit, it 
is primarily essential that the institu- 
tion be worthy. Confidence is the key- 
stone of banking; take this away and 
the structure must fall. Not only the 
structure, but the idea also. The whole 
scheme of thrift gets a shock when a 
bank betrays its trust. It is to the 
lasting credit of the savings banks of 
New York, that during all the crash 
of 1907, the solvency, the honesty, the 
good management of a single one was 
never for a moment in question. 
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SavinG BY ComPULSION. 


The only method, aside from a build- 
ing and loan stock subscription, or the 
endowment insurance policy, both car- 
rying forfeitures, or fines for nonpay- 
ment, that has come to the writer’s at- 
tention to compel saving is a scheme 
in operation in Germany. A savings 
bank, in order to induce saving, has a 
system of opening accounts for certain 
sums, with the stipulation that an equal 
amount shall be deposited every week. 
to be paid to collectors who present 
coupons calling for the stated amount. 
lf not paid to them, or to the bank, 
within eiglit days, the bank reserves 
the right to close the account. But 
the ordinary savings bank has no such 
schemes; it has no chromos, or gifts, 
or fines, or trading stamps to offer. Its 
patrenage must be voluntary: it works 
on its merits. It is questionable if a 
man is benefitted very much by saving 
by compulsion. Its only redeeming 
feature is that it may get him in the 
habit and place an incentive before 
him, but until he saves from choice and 
not from necessity, he will not have 
made much headway in acquiring the 
thrift habit. 

The free withdrawal feature of the 
savings bank tempts men to use their 
money where they might otherwise re- 
sist, and the withdrawal notice so 
rigidly enforced in some banks at all 
times would seem to be a good feature. 
We frequently find men in search of 
schemes that will make it hard to get 
their money out. This is what makes 
the little home bank so popular; money 
once dropped in it cannot be taken out 
without the key, which the bank re- 
The Saturday Evening Post 
tcld of a man who could not keep his 
money Sunday, and to avoid 
the temptation to spend, on Satur- 
day night he enclosed his week's 
salary in an envelope and _ placed 
it in the mail box, addressed to him- 
self, so that on Monday morning he 
could get it in the bank intact. Such 
men are to be pitied, but not despised. 
They are naturally, or from habit, 


tains. 


over 


weak minded and need all due encour- 
agement, for the lower the saving 
power, the greater must be the induce- 
ment to save. If 10 per cent. were 
paid, instead of 4 per cent., as obtains 
in many places, the results would be 
far greater than ten is to four. Get- 
rich-quick schemes will bear witness 
to this tendency the world over. 


SavING BY ENCOURAGEMENT, 


But there is a limit to the induce- 
ments the savings bank may offer. Be- 
yond this it may not go in safety. The 
best that can be done is to make it 
easy for the people to save. Hence 
the acceptance of small deposits; the 
school system; the open evenings; sav- 
ings clubs: postal savings idea; mu 
nicipal and co-operative systems, etc., 
all striving to bring the bank to the 
people, rather than asking the people 
to come to the bank. 

A savings account is a rainy day 


fund; a life insurance policy; a sick 
benefit; a funeral fund and an old age 


pension. It lacks, to be sure, the pro- 
tective feature of the insurance and the 
compulsion of. other methods; but 
there is no forfeiture clause in the pass 
book, and it is under the owner’s con- 
trol at all times, even after death. Ii 
will tide him over sickness; it will care 
for his family when he must go; it 
will see him through old age, and bury 
him when he dies: but it must be al! 
this of his onn choosing. It is a sim- 
ple business proposition: begin early. 
and keep it up, and like manna in the 
desert, it will supply him as he jour- 
neys. 

It will compel him to save not a cent. 
but once he gets the saving habit, the 
thrift idea, it will take his precious 
money, in sums he may 
choose to leave, invest it wisely and 
well— and pay him for the service. It 
will place all due safeguards around 
it, and hand it back intact, when he 
wills—an angel could do no more. 


whatever 
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PROGRAM OF A. B. A. SAVINGS 
BANK SECTION. 


HE annual meeting of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association will be held in 

Denver, Col., Sept. 28, 1908. Following is 
the order of proceedings. (Subject to 
change by vote of the convention): 

1. Meeting called to order by President 
Teter, at 10 a. m. 

2. Prayer by Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
L.D., Pastor Trinity Metaodist Episcopal 
Church, Denver. 

3. Address of Welcome, by W. T. Rav- 
enscroft, President Federal State and Sav- 
ings Bank, Denver. 

4, Annual Address by the President. 

5. Report of Chairman of Executive 
Committee. 

6. Report of Secretary. 

7. Report of Committee on 
Laws., 

8. Report of Committee on Auditing. 

9. Report of Committee on Revision of 
tke Constitution. 

10. Address by Hon. Pierre Jay, Bank 
Commissioner, Boston, Mass., on “The 
proper treatment of Savings Deposits when 
taken by State Banks and Trust Com- 
panies.” 

11. Address by John C. Griswold, Sec- 
retary Excelsior Savings Bank, New York, 
on “The effect of the recent panic on the 
Eastern Mutual Savings Banks.” 

12. Report of Committee on Postal Sav- 
ings Banks. 

13. Open Discussion. 

14. Nominations and Elections for 

President. 

First Vice-President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

‘Three Members of Executive Com- 
mittee to serve three years. 

15. Installation of Officers elected. 

16 Adjournment. 


Uniform 


THE PLUCKY WOMAN WHO SAVED 
A BANK IN ALASKA. 


_ 2 the steamship Northwestern 
sailed for Nome the other day, she 

carried one young mar on his way 
back to the North, after a winter spent 
in Seattle, Montana, and New York, going 
to join his plucky wife, who, in his absence, 
had driven a dog team six hundred miles 
across the frozen fields of the Seward 
Peninsula, with $10,000 as the most im- 
portant part of her burden, to save the 
Nome bank, in which her husband is in- 
terested. ‘The young man is known as the 
“Kine” of the Candle Creek district, far 
to the northeast of Nome. He is Thomas 


{ 


Noyes, son of the late John Noyes, one of 
the pioneers of Butte, Mont., and many 
times a millionaire. 

As last winter approached, Noyes found 
it necessary to leave Alaska and go to New 
York to close a deal for the financing of 
an enterprise. His wife remained at Candle 
to look after their interests. While the 
young man was in New York negotiating 
for a $200,000 loan with which.to open the 
Candle mining canal, the financial storm 
arose, and ere he had been in New York 
long he found it necessary to pawn all his 
personal valuables to cover a $1,200 hotel 
bill, so tight did the money market sudden- 
ly become. After the crash the money 
stringency extended to the West, and 
reached far up into the Polar regions. The 
banks in Nome needed ready money badly. 
Mrs. Noyes in Candle, over the telephone 
from Nome, was informed daily of the 
strained conditions, and she, in turn, was in 
touch with her husband in New York bv 
cable. Appeals to Mr. Noyes in New York 
were valueless, for money was not to be 
had. As the northern situation neared a 
crisis, and the bank at Nome seemed in 
danger, although really on a sound financial 
basis, a determination entered the heart of 
Mrs. Noyes. She would send from Candle 
enough of her own money to save the day. 
“Can I trust it to a messenger?” she asked 
herself. “No, T'll take it with my own 
hands;” and with only a driver for her 


_team of malamutes she started out across 


the hundreds of miles of ice and snow, the 
thermometer so low it almost faded away 
from view. 

Through the short days and far into the 
night the woman went on through the snow. 
Many days were needed for the journey, 
but the news that the money was coming 
had spread a better feeling in Nome, and 
the bank was able to weather the storm 
until relief should arrive. The journey 
made hy Mrs. Noyes was one of the most 
heroic ever attempted by a woman of her 
own initiative in the far North, and when 
she reached Nome she was accorded a wel- 
come that was commensurate with her feat. 
The bank was saved, and a woman had been 
the agent.—Seattle Times. 


CURRENCY REFORM UNSETTLED. 


I F the monetary commission comes back 
from its foreign investigation with the 
right ideas upon currency reform, it 
will need an intelligent public opinion to 
support it. If it does not return impressed 
with the feasibility and utility of a credit 
currency, then all the more will the solution 
of the currency question depend upon the 
existence of a well informed and active 
public opinion—New York Tribune. 











BURGLAR TRAPS OF COUNTRY BANKS. 


can be told by night watchmen and 

clerks of country banks. While the 
country bank may have its automatic 
burglar alarm system, its finely protected 
steel bars for the doors and windows, its 
high grade safes with up-to-date combina- 
tion locks, there is always something or 
other about the bank to make it country- 
fied. The writer has been traveling among 
the country banks and has learned of some 
of the modes of protection adopted against 
intruders. Some of these devices are ex- 
ceedingly odd. 

At one bank where the building was 
located about thirty feet back from the 
main road, in a grove, a series of elec- 
trical wires conveyed the current from an 
adjoining line to a number of globes sup- 
ported on brackets in the branches of the 


. yn very interesting and amusing tales 


trees. The wires extended from the tree 
lamps to the bank building and were 


joined with the doors, windows, and other 
leading to the interior. Wire 


apertures 
were likewise made with the 


connections 


vaults. The tills of the counters were also 
in the circuit. Hence, anyone interfering 


with any of the doors, windows, safes or 
tills of the bank, after closing hours, con- 
nected the electrical circuit and about forty 
lights were sprung in the trees in the 
grove. 

In another country bank where they had 
an ingenious watchman, a pail of dirty 
water was fixed on a tipping shaft just over 
each of the leading entrances. 

The pails were made top heavy. Then, 
when held right side up by means of the 
cord, it was only necessary for some one 
to trip the cord in order to release the 
pail anu let it turn and pour its contents on 
the person below. It was calculated that 
the severe drenching of any intruder would 
chill his desire to steal and cause him to 
depart. The writer was told that one of 
the directors of the bank was the only per- 
son to be caught by the device. It seems 
that this director had something to attend 
to at the bank, but had been delayed and 
arrived at the hank thirty minutes after 
closing time. The active watchman had 
already fixed his traps, so that when the 
dignified director entered the building and 
proceeded to try various doors to gain an 
entrance, he sprung one of the pail cords 
and was soaked good and plenty. 


A. SkrELeToN Scarecrow. 


Another country watchman says that one 
of his most effective tricks for scaring off 
burglars was to use a white sheet and a 
whitened human skeleton. The watchman 
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was employed at a bank in the farming 
section of the middle West, where raiders 
were frequently on the warpath. The police 
protection was not of the best. The bank 
building had been re-constructed from an 
abandoned brick school house. The neces- 
sary heavy steel lined doors and windows 
had been installed and various precautions 
taken. Still thefts of varying proportions 
happened at intervals. The night watch- 
man then obtained a bleached human skele- 
ton from a medical student, paying eight 
dollars for it. This skeleton was fixed on 
a rack, so that by pulling cords the arms 
could be lifted. The rack was adjusted at 
a window at the front of the building. A 
green, shaded light was provided to throw 
a dull hue on the skeleton. Then the watch- 
man himself stood by. He had a white 
sheet conveniently near. Upon the approach 
of suspects, the watchman would don the 
white sheet and get near the skeleton in 
the window, turn on the dull green light 
and manipulate the arms of the figure by 
means of the cords. The watchman claimed 
that he warded off a number of night raid- 
ers by this ghostly expedient. 


A Suarp PircurorK. 


The writer met a country bank watch- 
man whose only weapon was a pitchfork. 
This man said that the average bank looter 
preferred not to do any shooting. If fire- 
arms are used and some one gets injured, 
the case becomes more serious. Therefore the 
watchman argued that he would not tempt 
the burglars to use firearms by using fire- 
arms himself. Hence he employed a pitch- 
fork. He said that on cne occasion a 
burglar endeavored to get through a port 
hole in the basement of the bank where the 
coal was put in. The watchman went out- 
side with his pitchfork and had an inter- 
esting time with the burglar who was stuck 
in the port hole. The burglar cried for 
merey and our watchman friend ceasing the 
prodding act only after the burglar had 
promised to he good. 

Some country watchmen are not wholly 
reliable. One man worked cheap and it 
was considered all right if he left the bank 
occasionally during the evening. One even- 
ing he went to the town store to talk poli- 
tics and when he returned to the bank he 
found the safe broken open and the valu- 
ables gone. Of course, he was fired and his 
reputation was lost, but that did not help 
the bank. The directors held a meeting 
and decided that thereatter the watchman 
should remain at the bank while on duty 
and should not go to the store to talk 
polities. A TRAVELER. 





TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


UNIFORM LAWS AND REPORTS. 


At the recent convention of the 

National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks, a special com- 
mittee rendered a report which is ot 
more than passing interest to trust 
companies and to state banks. The 
committee, which consisted of Pierre 
Jay, Bank Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, Marcus C. Bergh, Banking 
Commissioner of Wisconsin and John 
W. Morrison, Deputy Commissioner of 
Banking of Pennsylvania, covered in 
its report two subjects—Uniform Laws 
end Uniform Classification of Bank 
Reports. 


In considering the first subject, the 
committee calls attention to the great 
dissimilarity between the laws of the 
different states relating to state banks, 
trust companies and savings banks; 
aud also to the fact that “The func- 


tions of these three classes of banks 
are not elearly and distinctly defined 


throughout the country, but they are. 


often both in practice and by sanction 
of the law, more or less interchange- 
able.” 

The committee considers it neither 
practical nor desirable to attempt to 
bring about a uniform wording of state 
banking Jaws, believing that “The 
laws of each state should allow such 
latitude to its banking institutions as 
the business to be transacted by them 
may require.” It does, however, con- 
sider it proper to recommend the en- 
actment in each state “Of certain 
fundamental requirements, which will 
close as many doors as possible to un- 
safe practices and unsound banking.” 

These fundamental requirements are 
considered under the following heads: 
I. Supervision; II. Organization; ITI. 


Powers and Restrictions; IV. Liquida- 
tion; V. Unauthorized Banking. 

In discussing Supervision, the com- 
mittee recommends that the supervisor 
be a practical banker, or at least have 
recognized qualitications for the office; 
that politics play no part in his ap- 
pointment; that his appointment be for 
a long term, preferably five years; 
that his assistants be men of banking 
experience, and be numerous enough 
to examine every bank doing a com- 
mercial] business at least twice a year. 

It is recommended that statements 
be called at least five time a year, on 
past dates, and that these calls should 
be made on the dates on which the 
Comptroller of the Currency makes 
his calls. The object of the last pro- 
vision is explained as two-fold: “(1) 
To prevent the transferring of cash 
between national banks and state banks 
in order to show a large reserve, which 
might be done if the calls were made 
on different dates and (2) to enable 
those who have occasion to study bank 
reports to get simultaneous statements 
of all the banks of discount in the 
country several times a year.” 

The committee considers it of vital 
importance that the supervisor should 
have ample authority to insist upon the 
discontinuance of unsafe and unauthor- 
ized practices, considering that without 
such authority there can be no real 
supervision. 

Under the head of Organization, the 
committee expresses the opinion that 
organization under general laws is far 
preferable to that under private char- 
ters; and that the supervisor, perhaps 
in conjunction with one or more other 
state officers, should have power to 
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decide whether the proposed corpora- 
tors of a bank are fit to conduct a 
banking business, and whether need 
of a new bank exists in the community. 
If the state law permits banks to have 
branches, the committee believes that 
such branches should not be established 
without the permission of the super- 
visor. The maintenance of separate 
trust departments, distinct from the 
banking departments, of trust com- 
panies is strongly recommended, with 
all possible safe-guards for trust 
funds. Similarly, it is urged that in- 
stitutions receiving savings deposits 
should maintain separate savings de- 
partments. 

Under the head of Powers and Re- 
strictions, the committee advises double 
liability for stockholders, the accumu- 
lation of a surplus of at least twenty 
per cent. of the capital stock, the lim- 
itation of loans to any one interest to 
any amount “certainly not over twenty- 
five per cent. of the capital and sur- 
plus,’ the forbidding of loans on a 


company’s own stock, and the main- 


tainance of an adequate reserve. The 
opinion is expressed “That such a re- 
serve should be required of state banks 
and trust companies on the demand de- 
posits as local conditions may require, 
but in no case less than fifteen per 
cent. thereof.” Strong ground is 
taken regarding increased responsibil- 
ity for directors, urging their frequent 
meeting, keeping accurately informed 
regarding the condition of their com- 
panies, passing upon all loans and in- 
vestments, making examinations, be- 
ing bona fide owners of shares, and 
taking oaths of office. 

Where the liquidation of a bank is 
necessary, it is urged that the super- 
' visor should have authority to take 
possession and apply for a receiver. 
The manner of liquidating failed 
banks which is prescribed by the Na- 
tional Banking Act is pointed out as 
the ideal manner, and attention is 
called to the similar law recently en- 
acted in New York. 

Strong ground is taken against un- 
authorized banking. After calling at- 
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tention to the abuses and the frauds 
perpetrated, the report says: “Your 
committee believes that the amount of 
money which the public has lost by 
intrusting it to irresponsible indi- 
viduals and corporations holding them- 
selves out to be banks, must reach well 
into the millions of dollars. As the 
general public is not able to discrim- 
inate between legitimate and fraudu- 
lent banks, your committee recommends 
that those who seek to obtain the cus- 
tody of other people’s money should 
be allowed to do so only when author- 
ized by law and under the full super- 
vision of the state supervisor of 
banks.” 

In discussing the matter of uniform 
classification of bank and trust com- 
pany reports, the committee points out 
the great differences now found in the 
classification of items in reports in 
different states, and the great ad- 
vantages that would accrue if such re-~ 
ports in all the states could be made 
in the same general form and on the 
same dates—the dates suggested being 
those on which the reports of national 
banks are called for. While recogniz- 
ing the difficulty of an attempt to bring 
about such uniformity, the committee 
believes it well worth attempting, and 
suggests the following: 


Form or Report. 


The following is suggested as a minimum 
classification of the report of the banking 
department of a State bank or trust com- 
pany: 

ASSETS. 
1. Loans. 

a. Loans on Real Estate. 

b. Loans on Collateral Security other 
than Real Estate. 

c. Other Loans and Discounts. 

d. Overdrafts. 

INVESTMENTS. 

a. United States Bonds. 

b. State, County and Municipal Bonds. 

c. Railroad Bonds. 

d. Bonds of other Public Service Cor- 
porations. 

e. Other Bonds. 

f. Stocks of Corporations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

a. Banking House, Furniture and Fix- 
tures. 
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b. Other Real Estate. 
e. All other resources. 
RESERVE, 
a. Currency and Specie. 
Gold Coin. 
Silver Coin. 
Minor Coin. 
Currency. 
6. Due from Reserve Banks. 


Oruer Casu Resources. 

a. Due from other Banks and Bankers. 
b. Checks and Exchanges for Clearing. 
c. Other Cash Items. 


LIABILITIES. 


Capirat Paw In. 

Surptvus Funp. 

Unpiviveo Prorits (less current in- 
terest, expenses and taxes paid.) 


Deposits. 

a. Due to Reserve Banks. 

b. Due to other Banks and Bankers. 
c. Subject to Check. 

d. Certified and Cashier’s Checks. 
e. Demand Certificates of Deposit. 
f. Time Certificates of Deposit. 

g. Savings Deposits. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

a. Dividends Unpaid. 

b. Bills Payable. 

c. Notes and Bills rediscounted. 

d. All other liabilities. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION MEET- 
ING. 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Trust Company section of 

the American Bankers’ Association will 
be held at the Brown Palace Hotel. 
Denver, on September 29, 1908. An 
exceptionally interesting program has 
been prepared, and the meeting prom- 


ises to be of more than usual im- 
pertance. Special efforts to induce the 
attendance of many of the older and 
more influential trust company officials 
have been made, and if the attendance 
is as large as now appears probable. 
there will be something in-the nature 
of a reunion of those who were most 
prominent in the Section work several 
vears ago. Another thing that adds 
to the importance of this meeting is 
the fact that the trust companies of 
the country have recently passed 
threugh their first experience of a real 
panic since the Section was organized. 
Discussion of the lessons learned, and 
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of the application of the lessons, will 
doubtless form one of the features of 
the meeting. 

The program is as follows: 

Prayer. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the state 
of Colorado and of the city of Denver, by 
Governor Buchtel. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the Trust 
Companies, by Wm. E. Hughes, president 
Continental Trust Co., of Denver. 

Reply to addresses of welcome and an- 
nual address of the president, by the presi- 
dent of the Section, Philip S. Babcock. 

Secretary’s report, James R. Branch. 

Report of the Executive Committee, H. P. 
McIntosh, chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Protective 
Laws, Lynn H. Dinkins, chairman. 

Address, “The ‘trust Company—A Neces- 
sity,” Breckenridge Jones, president Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Address, “Radicalism vs. Conservatism,” 
F. H. Fries, president Wachovia Loan & 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Address, “New York City’s Trust Com- 
panies Under Present Legislation,” Law- 
rence I. Gillespie, vice-president Equitable 
Trust Co., N. Y. 

Address, “Securities Held in Trust, Meth- 
ods for the Control and Safeguarding of 
Them from Loss, and for Their Proper Ac- 
counting.” Joseph N. Babcock, trust officer 
Trust Company of America, N. Y. 

Brief addresses by vice-presidents of va- 
rious states, including among the topics dis- 
cussed any new banking and trust company 
laws recently enacted in their respective 
states. 

Discussions by officers of various trust com- 
panies, presenting their views on “What Les- 
sons for the Trust Companies Were Revealed 
in the 1907 Panic?” 

It is planned to make informal discussion 
of the various topics a prominent feature of 
the meeting. 


WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANIES. 


HE relations between the banks 
and the trust companies in the 
State of Wisconsin are evidently not 
altogether amicable. This in spite of 
the fact that few states in the Union 
have been more stringent than Wis- 
consin in the restrictions placed upon 
the business of the trust company. At 
the recent convention of the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association—to which trust 
companies are not eligible—resolutions 
were adopted setting forth that the 
trust company situation in the state is 
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not yet settled upon a satisfactory 
basis, and recommending that the com- 
mittee on legislation made endeavors 
to procure the passage of further 
Jaws “That shall be fair and equitable 
to both the banks and the trust com- 
Among the grievances _al- 
leged is the paying by the trust com- 
panies of what the banks regard as 
excessive rates of interest. 

We are not informed as to all the 
facts in the case, but there is evidently 
a disposition on the part of some to 
make rather bold charges, one speaker 
at the convention being reported as 
saying that “The trust companies in 
New York practically caused the 
trouble of last fall, and to-day we are 
suffering for some of their doings.” 
This statement might come with some 
grace frem a corner-grocery politician. 
but when it comes from a banker of 
some prominence, it is amusing. It is 
donbly unfortunate at a time when 
there is special need for a calm and 
dispassionate consideration of the 
whole financial situation. 


panies.” 


ARE TRUST COMPANIES BANKS? 


HAT is the distinction between 
a bank and a trust company ? 
The trust company is ‘empowered to 
accept and execute trusts of various 
kinds, and in this particular the differ- 
ence between the two classes of corpora- 
tions is easily seen. But in those coin- 
munities where trust companies main- 
tain banking departments, what is the 
distinction between the functions of 
those departments and the functions 
of ordinary state banks? In theory, 
the differences even here may be cat- 
alogued with some degree of certainty ; 
but in practice the problem is, in many 
states, not easy of solution. 

The theoretical differences between 
the two institutions. were well stated 
by Judge Sulzberger of the Common 
Pleas Cowt in Philadelphia in a re- 
cent decision in which it was held that 
the stockholders of the Union Surety 
& Guaranty Co. of Philadelphia were 
not subject to the double liability to 


which stockholders of banks are sub- 
ject. The Court said: “Banks and 
trust companies are not identified with 
each other in the popular mind. Banks 
are ancient, trust companies modern. 
Banks deal primarily with merchants, 
trust companies with all classes, with- 
out distinction. Banks lend on _per- 
sonal credit, trust companies on the 
security of pledged collaterals. Banks 
take the risk of the business success 
of mercantile enterprises, while trust 
companies incur only the risk of a de- 
cline in investment values. Banks 
actively promote commerce, while 
trust companies manage investments. 
What they have in common is that they 
both receive deposits, which they put 
out at interest so that the dividends or 
profiis may be earned for the share- 
holders. Even in this respect there 
are important differences between the 
two. Normally banks pay no interest 
on deposits; trust companies pay such 
interest. Banks, under the power to 
discount, ure allowed by law to earn 
interest at a rate somewhat higher 
than six per cent., while trust com- 
panies are limited to the ordinary legal 
rate of six per cent: * * * 

“It is shown that in the legislative 
mind the receiving of deposits and 
their loan on collaterals was not con- 
sidered banking; or, at all events, had 
ceased so to be considered; that to 
the latter term a special and peculiar 
sense had attached; that before thx 
establishment of the national banking 
system the distinctive points of bank- 
ing were the discounting of commercial 
paper and the issue of bank notes; 
that afterward the latter feature was 
for the time at least, climinated, and 
that then the sole pecufiar character- 
istic of a state bank was the discount- 
ing of commercial paper.” 


The present discussion is not con- 
cerned with the merits of the particular 


case before the court. The differences 
between banks and trust companies 
above enumerated undoubtedly do exist, 
in part or in toto, in some instances, 
and especially in the few states where 
trust companies are held strictly to 
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trust functions. Even in Pennsyl- 
vania, however, there are trust com- 
panies which do a_ banking business 
within the definition above given—i. e., 
they discount commercial paper, by 
“buying” it. In a number of states. 
trust companies are specifically author- 
ized to discount commercial paper, and 
in not a few, the law recognizes no 
difference between state banks and the 
banking departments of trust com- 
panies. 

The tendency to recognize no dis- 
tinction between the two is marked in 
recent legislation. During the year 
1907 no less than seven states adopted 
laws which either included trust com- 
panies in the title “banks,” or else 
specifically included trust companies 
among the corporations subject to the 
general banking law. The recently 
enacted banking law of Ohio author- 
izes the organization of corporations 
combining the functions of “a com- 
mercial bank, a savings banks, a safe 
deposit company and a_ trust com- 
pany’—and companies so organized 
will doubtless be known as trust com- 
panies. It is not the purpose here to 
inquire whether this tendency is wise, 
but only to point out that whatever 
distinction there may have been in 
practice, and still is in theory, is fast 
disappearing not only through the as- 
sumption by trust companies of bank- 
ing functions, but in some degree by 
the assumption by banks of trust com- 
pany functions. Instances of the lat- 
ter tendency are found in the growing 
custom of the payment of interest by 
banks, in the establishment cf savings 
departments not only by state banks. 
but by nations! banks as well, and in 
other ways. 


RELAXING THE STRAIN. 


YEAR ago, a distinguished London 
expert, examining into the question 
of the world-wide financial stringency, 
laid responsibility partly on the enormous 
expansion in over-sea trade of the nations. 
Taking 1906, he found that as compared 
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with the year before—itself an active period 
—Great Britain’s exports had been enlarged 
by fourteen per cent. and its imports by 
seven and five-eighths per cent.; that Ger- 
many’s total foreign trade had expanded 
ten per cent., our own by twelve per cent., 
Italy’s by sixteen per cent., Russia’s by 
ten per cent., and so on. Later on, the 
comparison might have been carried fur- 
ther; for exports and imports of England 
and of the United States, in the ten months 
up to last November, increased ten per cent. 
further. It was pointed out, in the in- 
quiry referred to, that with this violent 
expansion of commerce, prices rose, de- 
mand for credits by shippers increased, 
and the discounting of bills on international 
exchange was enormously enhanced. 

Curtailment of this commerce was the 
shortest road to relaxation of the strain on 
capital. For the year to date, England’s 
commerce has shortened its 1907 record by 
nine per cent., our own by fourteen. 

The whole world, in other words, is buy- 
ing less merchandise and saving up more 
capital; meantime the demand on interna- 
tional banking facilities is enormously re- 
duced.—New York Evening Post. 


A TESTIMONIAL TO THE EFFICI- 
ENCY OF OUR BANKING 
METHODS. 


aes DOMINGO is finding American 
supervision of the finances an excellent 


and profitable thing. A letter from 
W. E. Pulliam, United States Receiver 
of Customs at Santo Domingo, to the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs at Washington 
gives interesting information as to the 
changed condition of affairs. An immense 
improvement in the financial condition of 
the republic is seen. Mr. Pulliam states 
that the income for the present fiscal year 
is estimated at $3,918,000, the largest in the 
history of the country. After deducting 
the $1,200,000 which according to the terms 
of the agreement will be set aside this year 
to apply to the foreign bond payments, a 
handsome sum will be left for home use. 
One of the best results of the honest and 
effective collection and application of the 
revenue under American supervision is the 
toning up imparted to the public service 
generally. The United States of course 
has nothing to do with the interior admin- 
istration of Santo Domingo, but apprecia- 
tive native officials are looking on and 
learning how. 










































WITHDRAWAL OF FUNDS IN SAVINGS BANKS. 


By James P. Gardner. 


UCH delay is often occasioned 

in the collection of moneys by 
the legal representatives of deceased 
depositors in savings banks, by reason 
of non-compliance with such require- 
ments as the savings banks _ insist 
upon. 

The conditions for the withdrawal 
of funds by the proper legal repre- 
sentatives of deceased depositors in 
savings banks in the State of New 
York will be found given below. It is 
essential that all requirements 
be followed to the letter else there will 
be delay in payment. 

In the event of the death of the de- 
positor the amount standing to his 
credit is paid to his legal representa- 
tive. If letters testamentary or of ad- 
ministration are granted within the 
State of New York the following doc- 
uments will be necessary: 


these 


1. The pass book. 

] 
certificate of the ap- 
executor or adminis- 
must be of re- 


2. Surrogate 
peintment of the 
trator. ‘This certificate 
cent date. 

3. The consent of the Comptroller 
of the State of New York for the re- 
lease or transfer of the money. This 
may be readily obtained by writing to 
the Comptroller of the State of New 
York at Albany or to his attorney, 165 
Broadway, New York city, who will 
furnish information on the subject. 
The Comptroller’s receipt for the pay- 
ment of the tax will be accepted. 

4. The receipt of the executor or 
administrator for the balance of the 
account; or he may draw a draft in 
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the regular way to the order of th: 
collecting bank on the savings bank 
to accompany the papers named. It is 
always well to have this signatur 
guaranteed to avoid delay. 

5. In the event of the adminis- 
trator or acting on letters 
granted outside the State of New 
York, some banks require in addition 
to the above. a_ certificate from th 
clerk of the surrogate’s court of New 
York county (to be obtained at the 
County Court House) certifying that 
no letter of administration or letters 
testamentary have been granted or ap- 
plied for in New York county on th: 


executor 


estate of the decedent. This is neces 
i anreneD | $ New York, 190 
‘I The Franklin Sav ings Bank, 
5 Pay to sila init - or Bearer 
i as , " __DoHars 
fi and Charge Book No aa : | 
§ | Present Address Sign | 


Here 


sary to assure the bank that no other 
Ictters have been granted. 

Two forms of drafts of representa 
tive savings banks are given to illus 
trate the standard form of draft used. 


The Bank Book must be presented with this Order. 


Aew' 4 York. “oe 


G, Oe Greens aia Bawng gd ( Boal 
Fay on my Bank Pook Ma 
fe en ~~ ot Goat 
= Golias 
Signature, 


Present Residence 











PRACTICAL BANKING. 


GOLD BULLION. 


HE value of a gold bar is deter- 
mined by the fineness of the 
gold. Gold and silver bullion is re- 
ceived at the United States Assay Of- 
fice on Wall street, New York city, 
and returns are made to the owner in 
gold and silver bars which can readily 
be disposed of to dealers at the mar- 
ket rates. 

The process of assay generally takes 
from seven to ten days, and when de- 
livery is made, a statement in detail is 
given, showing the gross weight of the 
bullion on receipt, the separate weight 
of the gold and silver in the mass 
after separation, the percentage of 
loss in smelting, the charge for assay 
and the net return. 


U. 5. MINT SERVICE —Form No. 5 F.—7 x 8% 


Assay Oftpe of the U.S. at New York. 
_ CERTIFICATS OF nen FOR BARS. 


NY Pavibie as eee | 














ae 
. B “* 


was issued, is 
thousand | 
Tos 
depositor, or order, as per 
he return of such Receipt. | 


I , 190 
Verified 2: N 


SD 
RECE: , 190 , | 


of the Superinteudent of the Assay Office of the 
U. 8. at New York, in full payment of the amount | | 
due as stated in the above Certificate. | 





Superiatendent. 


, Assayer. | 








Service.—Form No.4 F. 73 x84. 





of the U.S. at New York, W. ¥. 


This ¢, 
of GOLD BULLION, 


was issued, is | 
. thousand | 
to saidwgepositor, or order, as per 


um, on We return of such Receipt 


™ 190 
| Verified ene trsions : 
| ie. 


RECEIVED, ........... 
| of the Superintendent of the As ssay y Office of the U. S. 
at New York, full payment of the amount due as stated 
in the above Certificate. 


Superintendent 


, Assayer 





The price of silver is controlled by 
the prices on the London market, the 
figures at the opening of the New 
York market, owing to the difference 


I hereby certify that Check WNo....... 
on 
dated , was drawn for 


$ , in favor of 
to whom it was sent for credit of 


in payment of this purchase per order of 


herewith inclosed. 


Superintendent. 


Reverse Side of Silver and Gold Certificates 
the same for each. 
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U. 8S. MINT SERVICE.—Form No. 42 C. 
corte 


No. 


Memorandum of Gold Bullion deposited at the U. S. Assay Office at NEW YORK, on the........ 
, 190 , by 


N. B —~This Memorandom ws for the information of the depositof, and has no other value 





} 


WEIGHT 


DESCRIPTION OF BULLION. |, SBPORE MELTING. 


3 certify that the net amount of the above deposit is 
hundred and 


in time between London and New 
York, being based on the closing price 
in London. The figures are quoted by 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany at the opening of business. 

While New York prices are based 
on London prices, the standard of 
values differs in the United States 
from the standard of Great Britain. 
In the United States “fine” silver is 
practically pure, .999 fine; London 
silver is .925 fine. This equation, to- 
gether with the rate of exchange rul- 
ing between New York and London, 
influences the price. 

Special assays are made on. amounts 
less than $100 value, at a charge of 
$2, or if the bullion value for assay is 
less than $100, gold currency may be 
deposited ‘to make up the value of 
$100 and returns made upon such a 
value without charge for the gold cur- 


Noa. 


day of 
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In Gold Bars, $ 
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" Silver Dolls. | 


For the Superintendent 


rency so deposited. A few sample 
blanks used in the United States As- 
say Office will help to make this clear. 


ENDORSEMENTS. 


LL notes sent in for collection by 

out-of-town bankers to _ their 
New York correspondents should be 
endorsed by the bank sending them in. 
Often purchased commercial paper en- 
dorsed in “blank,” is received by New 
York banks without such endorsement. 
but it will readily be seen that where 
such notes are certified, in passing 
through the clearing- -house the “‘paid”’ 
stamp of the collecting bank practical- 
ly guarantees all endorsements, a posi- 
tion the bank should not be called upon 
to take where the note does not bear 
the endorsement of their correspond- 


ent. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL 


. 
a) 


= 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—INDORSER 
--DEVENSE OF USURY. 


HARROWITZ vs. WOLLOWITZ, tr at. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE TERM, JUNE 3, 1908. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
an indorser of a promissory note cannot, as 
against a holder in due course, set up as a 
defense that the instrument is void for 
usury in its inception. 

Under the statute, as well as under the 
law merchant, the obligation of the indorser 
is a separate and independent contract. 


IEGERICH, J.: The complaint 
alleges that on December 28, 
1906, the defendant, Barnet Cohen, 
made and delivered to the defendant, 
Jacob Jormack, his promissory note, in 
form as follows: 


$500.00 Dec. 28, 1906. 
Six months and five days after date I 
promise to pay to the order of myself five 
hundred dollars at 16 1-2 Carmine st. 
Value received. B. Cohen 


—and that at the time of making said 
note, and prior to its delivery to the 
plaintiff, the defendant, Louis Wollo- 
witz, indorsed it, for the purpose of 
giving credit thereto with the defend- 
ant, Jormack, and with the intent to 


charge himself as first indorser. It is 
further alleged that thereafter and be- 
fore maturity the defendant, Jormack, 


“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” 


included in 


indorsed the note to the plaintiff, who 
on the credit of the prior indorsements, 
gave value therefor. Then followed 
appropriate allegations of present- 
ment, nonpayment, protest, and notice. 
The answer, among other things, sets 
up that Jormack exacted and received 
usury from Cohen, the maker of the 
note, and that the defendant signed his 
name to said note after such usurious 
agreement had been consummated and 
executed between Jormack and Cohen. 
and that the note was tainted with 
usury in its inception, and never had 
any legal and valid inception, and was 
void for usury. 

Upon the trial the plaintiff testified 
that in June, 1907, the defendant, Jor- 
mack, owed him a balance of $650 on 
account of moneys loaned by him, and 
that in the early part of July in that 
year he accepted the note in question in 
payment of £500 of such indebtedness. 
At the close of the plaintiff’s case a 
concession was made that there was 
usury in the inception of the note be- 
tween Cohen and Jormack. The de- 
fendant put in no evidence, but moved 
te dismiss the complaint on the ground 
that it affirmatively appeared that the 
note was void in its inception. The 
court reserved decision, and _ subse- 
quently rendered judgment in favor of 
the defendant. 

383 
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The answer, in addition to the aver- 
ments above referred to, also alleges 
that the plaintiff paid no consideration 
for the note, and held the same for the 
benefit and interest of Jormack, who 
continued to be the real party in inter- 
est, and certain facts were elicited on 
the cross-examination of the plaintiff 
which might be deemed as having a 
bearing on such issue, but the briefs 
argued the case as though it hinged on 
the scle question presented by the de- 
fendant’s motion to dismiss, and it will 
be so considered and decided. On be- 
half of the appellant it is claimed that 
section 96 of the negotiable instruments 
law (Laws 1897, c. 612, p. 732) has 
entirely swept away the defense of 
usury as against holders in due course, 
citing Schlesinger vs. Kelly, 114 App. 
Div. 546; Wirt vs. Stubblefeld, 17 
App. Cas. D. C. 284; Broadway Trust 
Co. vs. Manheim, 47 Mise. Rep. 415, 
and the concurring memorandum of 
Mr. Justice Willard Bartlett in Schles- 
inger vs. Gilhooly, 189 N. Y. 1, at 
page 34. ‘ 

It is not necessary in the present 
case, however, to pass upon the ques- 
tien of the availability to the maker of 
a note of the defense of usury as 
against holders in due course, because 
the liability involved in this appeal is 
that of an indorser, not of the maker, 
and the liability of an indorser is dealt 
with in other portions of the act; sec- 
tion 116 providing: 

That every indorser who indorses without 
qualifications warrants to all subsequent 
holders in due course: * * * (2) That the 


instrument is at the time of his indorsement 
valid and subsisting. 


In Packard vs. Windholz, 88 App. 
Div. 365, 84 N. Y. Supp. 666, one 
Truman made his promissory note to 
one Eaton, and then forged Eaton’s in- 
dorsement, and next procured the de- 
fendant, Windholz, to indorse it. The 
note with these two indorsements upon 
it, was presented to the plaintiffs, who 
_ were note brokers, and by them was 

negotiated for the benefit of Truman. 
The defendant and those subsequent to 
him believed the indorsement of Eaton 
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was genuine, and the plaintiffs learned 
he was responsible. The Appellate 
Division sustained the judgment in fa- 
vor of the plaintiffs, holding that the 
defendant by his contract of indorse- 
ment guaranteed the genuineness of 
the signature of Eaton, the prior in- 
dorser on the note, and that the note 
was a valid and subsisting obligation, 
citing section 116 of the negotiable in- 
struments law. This ruling was up- 
held by the Court of Appeals without 
opinion. (180 N. Y. 549.) 

In Lennon vs. Grauer, 159 N. Y. 
435, it was held that the fact that the 
name of the maker of a note was 
forged did not discharge the indorser; 
the ground of the decision being that 
the indorsement of a promissory note 
implies a contract by the indorser with 
a subsequent bona fide holder that the 
instrument itself and all the signatures 
prior to the particular indorsement are 
genuine. 

Under the language of the statute, 
as applied by the above decisions, it 
must be held that in indorsing the note 
the defendant warranted its validity, 
and that he cannot be heard now to as- 
sert that it is void for usury, any more 
than for forgery or any other cause. 
Furthermore, apart from the provisions 
of section 116, it is an established rule 
that the obligation of an indorser is a 
new and independent contract, separate 
and distinct from the contract evi- 
dence by the note. (4 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. L. [2d Ed.] p. 477, and cases 
cited; Morford vs. Davis, 28 N. Y. 
481; Donohoe vs. Meeker, 35 App. 
Div. 43.) 

The judgment should be reversed. 
and a new trial ordered, with costs to 


appellant to abide the event. All 

concur. 

PROMISSORY NOTE—STIPULA- 
TION THAT SURETIES CON- 


SENT TO EXTENSION. 
UNION STOCKYARDS NAT. BANK 
OF SOUTH OMAHA vs. BOLAN. 


SUPREME COURT OF JAN. 14, 


1908. 


IDAHO, 
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A promissory note containing a stipula- 
tion that no extension of the time of pay- 
ment shall release the sureties, guarantors 
or indorsers is not negotiable within the 
meaning and intent of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law.* 


HIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note in the following form. 


No. 0187. 
“Cambridge, Idaho, May 8, 1903. 
“Six months after date, for value re- 
ceived, I, we, or either of us jointly 
and severally promise to pay to the or- 
der of Uinta Hereford Cattle Com- 
pany the sum of nine hundred dollars, 
with interest at the rate of ten per cent. 
per annum from date until paid. 
“Payable at the office of the Peon!tes’ 
Bank, Salubria, Idaho. 
“Should this note b: 
suit, ten per snall be 
holder as attorney ree. The 


collected by 
cent. allowed 


sureiies. 


guarantors, and indorsers of this note: 


severally waived presentation for pay- 
ment, protest and notice of protest 
No extension of time of payment with 
or without our knowledge by the receipt 
of interest or otherwise shall release us 
or either of us from the obligation of 


payment. J. H. Bolan.” 


The plaintiff claimed that it was a 
holder of the note in due course. This 
the defendant denied, and alleged that 
the note had been given in payment 
for certain live stock purchased by him 
from the payee, and that the stock pur- 
chased were not as warranted. 

Amsme, C. J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): On the trial of this 
the most important and decisive ques- 
tion that arose was that as to whether 
the plaintiff, Union Stockyards Na- 
tional Bank of South Omaha, was a 
bona fide purchaser for value in due 
course of business, within the meaning 
of the law, so as to preclude the de- 
fendant from setting up equities that 
existed between him and the Uinta 
Hereford Cattie Company, the payee 


Ase 


*The contrary of this was held by the 
Supreme Court of Iowa in Farmers’ Etc. 
Bank vs. Groettinger, 130 Iowa, 469. The 
conclusion reached by the Iowa court would 


seem to be the better doctrine.—Editor. 


4 


named in the note. The test to be ap- 
plied, therefore, in this case is: Was 
the note sued on a negotiable instru- 
ment within the meaning of the statute 
of this state defining and governing 
such instruments? (Sess. Laws 1903, 
p. 380.) 

We may note in passing that the uni- 
form negotiable instrument law is in 
substance merely a codification of the 
law-merchant on the subject. Appel- 
lant contends that since the note sued 
on contained an express waiver on the 
part of the sureties, guarantors, indors- 
ers and maker of any and all rights of 
defense on account of extensions of 
time of payment of the note, it thereby 
rendered the note non-negotiable. Sub- 
division 3 of section 1 of the negotia- 
ble instrument law requires that an in- 
strument in order to be 
“must be payable on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable fu'ure_ time.” 
Section 4 of the act proves as fol- 
“An instrument is payable at a 
determinable future time, within the 
meaning of this act, which is expressed 
to be payable. First. at a iixed rate 
period after date or sight; or, second. 
on or before a fixed or determinable fu- 
ture time specified therein; or, third. 


negotiable 


lows: 


on or at a fixed period after the oceur- 
rence of a specified event, yh c! ccr- 
tain to happen, though tl me of ha 
uncertain. An ‘nstrun 
not 
of the 


pening be 
payable upon a cont gerne ne- 
gotiable, and the 
event does not cure the defect.” 

Section 18+ of the act detines a ne- 
gotiable promissory note, and, among 


LAappenime 


other requisites, provides that it must 
“to 
fixed or determinable future time a sum 


engage pay on demand or at a 
certain in meney, to order or to bear- 
er.” The this 
eannet be said to comply with these 
provisions of the statute. Its closing 
sentence provides that, “No 
of time of payment, with 

our knowledge, by the receipt of in 
shall 


: ‘ # ' bs 
either of us from the obliga 


note sued on in case 


extension 
without 
release us or 


terest or otherwise. 


Pins is an expr 


that the 


ment. 


the effeet 
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may be extended to any one or all of 
the sureties, guarantors, indorsers, or 
makers of the note without notice to all 
or any one of them. This undoubtedly 
renders the note non-negotiable under 
all the authorities that have been 
brought to our attention on the sub- 
ject. By section 52 of the act (Sess. 
Laws 1903, p. 389), in order to estab- 
lish that one is “a holder in due 
course” of commercial paper, the in- 
strument must be “complete and regu- 
lar upon its face.” 

In Matchett vs. Anderson Foundry & 
Machine Works, 29 Ind. App. 207, 64 
N. E. 229, 94 Am. St. Rep. 272, the 
note provided that “the drawers and 
indorsers severally waived presentment 
for payment, protest, and notice of 
protest, and on payment of this note, 
and all defenses on the ground of any 
extension of the time of its payment 
that may be given by the holder or 
holders to them or either of them.” 


In that case the Indiana Court of Ap- 
peals held thet the note was non-nego- 
tiable, and was subject to defense on 


all the equities that the maker held 
against the payee. It will be noticed 
by comparison that the stipulation con- 
tained in that note is almost identical 
with the stipulation in the note at bar, 
and was to the same effect as the one 
here. (For other cases in point, see 
Smith vs. Van Blarcom, 45 Mich. 371, 
8 N. W. 90; Citizens’ National Bank 
vs. Piollet, 126 Pa. 194, 7 Atl. 603, + 
L. R. A. 190, 12 Am. St. Rep. 860; 
Miller vs. Poage. 56 Iowa, 96, 8 N. W. 
799, 41 Am. Rep. 82; Woodbury vs. 
Roberts, 59 Iowa, 348, 13 N. W. 312, 
44 Am. Rep. 685; Glidden vs. Henry, 
104 Ind. 278, 1 N. E. 369, 54 Am. 
Rep. 316; Mitchell vs. St. Mary, 148 
Ind. 111, 47 N. E. 224; Second Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond vs. Wheeler. 
75 Mich. 546, 42 N. W. 963.) Zz 

The note is non-negotiable, and the 
indorsee holds it subject to all the 
equities, counter-claims, and defenses 
that existed between the maker (Bo- 
lan) and the payee (Uinta Hereford 
Cattle Company). 
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CHECK PAYABLE TO CORPORA- 
TION USED TO PAY INDIVID- 
UAL DEBT OF OFFICER. 


WARD vs. CITY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK er at. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, APRIL 
14, 1908. 

Where a check drawn to the order of a 
corporation is delivered by one of its of- 
ficers to a bank in payment of his individ- 
ual debt, the bank is charged with notice 
that the assets of the corporation are be- 
ing misapplied, and cannot claim to be in 
holder in good faith. 


N March, 1901, Frank A. Umsted. 
but recently a salesman in the em- 
ploy of the Hartman Manufacturing 
Company, a Pennsylvania corporation, 
and William L. Kiefer, a lawyer, bor- 
rowed $125,000 of the defendant, the 
City Trust Company, a New York cor- 
poration, in their own names, and for 
their own benefit. They had previously 
arranged to purchase the entire capital 
stock of the Hartman Company of the 
face value of $250,000 for $110,000, 
and they used enough of the proceeds 
of the loan to pay for such stock, which 
they pledged as collateral to their 
promissory note given to secure the 
loan. The trust company knew that 
the bulk of the money was to be used 
to pay for the stock, although it be- 
lieved that the purchase price was much 
larger. The interest reserved was at 
the rate of fourteen per cent. a year, 
and a commission of over $5,000 was 
paid in addition. As a condition of 
the loan, which was procurred by mis- 
representation and fraud on the part 
of Umsted and Kiefer, Chapman, a 
director, and Plummer, a representative 
of the trust company, were elected di- 
rectors of the Hartman Company to 
look after the interests of the former 
until the loan should be paid. At the 
same time Umsted was elected presi- 
dent and Kiefer secretary and _ treas- 
urer. No part of the proceeds of the 
loan was turned over to the Hartman 
Company, or used for its benefit, nor 
was any representation made that it 
was procured, or was to be used in its 
behalf. The period of credit was six 
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months, and about sixty days before it 
expired Umsted and Kiefer applied to 
the trust company for another loan, 
which was refused, but consent was 
given to the payment of the note before 
maturity. Thereupon Umsted, on 
August 2, 1901, falsely representing 
that the loan from the City Trust Com- 
pany for $125,000 “had been made for 
the Hartman Company,” procured a 
loan for the latter from the Hanover 
Bank for $200,000, which was secured 
by the promissory note of the Hart- 
man Company, indorsed by Umsted and 
Kiefer, and the certificates of all the 
stock of the Hartman Company were 
pledged as collateral. In paying over 
the proceeds of that loan the Hanover 
Bank delivered to Umsted, at 
quest, to enable him to pay the loan to 
the trust company and redeem the cer- 
titiecates of stock, its check for $125,- 
000, payable to the order of the Hart- 
man Manufacturing Company, and 
placed the balance of $75,000 to the 
credit of that company on its books. 
Umsted indorsed the check in the name 
of the Hartman Manufacturing Com- 
pany by himself as president and gen- 
eral manager. and delivered it to the 
City Trust Company in payment of 
the note made by himself and Kiefer. 
The Hartman Company received no 
consideration for the use made of the 
check by Umsted. 

Vann, J.: (Omitting part of the 
opinion). The main question _ pre- 
sented for decision is whether the 
facts found, when all are considered 
together, support the conclusions of 
law. The form of check in ques- 
tion was notice to the trust company 
that Umsted was using the property 
of the corporation of which he was 
president to pay the personal debt of 
himself and Kiefer in apparent viola- 
tion of its rights. (Rochester & Char- 
lotte Turnpike Road Company vs. Pa- 
viour, 164 N. Y. 281, Gerard vs. Me- 
Cormick, i130 N. Y. 261, Hathaway vs. 
County of Delaware, 185 N. Y. 368, 
372). The effect of such notice was 
to put the trust company upon inquiry 
to see whether it was about to accept 


his re- 


money from one to whom it did not 
belong in payment of its own claim. 
The presumption arising from the face 
of the check was that it belonged to 
the Hartman Company, and that its 
president had no right to use it to pay 
his personal debt. The purpose of the 
lnw in exacting inquiry under, such cir- 
cumstances is to see whether the ap- 
parent situation is the actual situa- 
tion, or, in other words, to learn 
whether facts exist to rebut the pre- 
sumption. The object is not to dis- 
cover negative facts, or such as would 
rot arouse suspicion, but positive facts 
which would allay the suspicion al- 
ready aroused. If, for instance, rea- 
sonable inquiry had been made by the 
trust eompany, and the result had 
tended to show that the check really 
belonged to Umsted and Kiefer and not 
to the Hartman Company, or that Um- 
sted was authorized by that company 
to use it as he proposed, then, even if 
the fact were otherwise, such inquiry 
would have tended to rebut the pre- 
sumption of illegal use, and to protect 
the title of the trust company. The 
law goes further than this in order to 
promote the transfer of commercial 
paper, for it is settled that if no in- 
quiry is in fact made to dispel the pre- 
sumption, but reasonable inquiry 
would have led to the discovery of 
facts which would have dispelled it, 
the purchaser of the paper is entitled 
to the benefit thereof the same as if he 
had learned them by proper investiga- 
tion. (Wilson vs. Metropolitan Elev. 
Ry. Co., 120 N. Y. 145, 153). This 
benefit, however, carries with it the 
burden of responsibility for such un- 
favorable facts as reasonable inquiry 
would have discovered in relation to 
the defect that made the inquiry nee- 
essary. (Cohnfeld vs. Tanenbaum, 
176 N. Y. 126, 180; Rochester & Char- 
lotte Turnpike Road Co. vs. Paviour, 
164 N. Y. 281, 286; Seger vs. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., 187 N. Y. 314, 
319). 


In the case before us no inquiry 
was made, although the check was for 
so large an amount as to induce a pru- 
dent man to proceed with caution. The 
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transaction upon its face involved a 
gift to Umsted and Kiefer, or the theft 
by them, of a large portion of the as- 
sets of the Hartman Company, and 
under such extraordinary circumstances 
reasonable inquiry meant one _prose- 
cuted with a degree of diligence adap- 
ted to those circumstances. Inquiry of 
Umsted and Kiefer would not have 
satisfied the requirement, for it was 
apparent that they were acting in their 
own interest, and hence beyond the 
general scope of their authority. (Bank 
of New York National Banking Asso- 
ciation vs. American Dock & Trust 
Co., 143 N..Y. 559, 564.) The trust 
company had ample opportunity to 
learn all the facts, for it had repre- 
sentatives on the board of directors 
of the Hartman Company, the appar- 
ent owner of the check. According to 
the custom of business men, and es- 
pecially of banks, the first inquiry 
would have called for a resolution of 
the board of directors authorizing Um- 
sted to use the check to pay his own 
debts. The minute book of the board 
was epen to examination by the rep- 
resentatives of the trust company, bu 
when examined it would have shown 
no such authority, for the resc¢ 
relied upon, broad as it was, simply 
authorized Umsted as president to take 
charge of the property and business of 
the company. and to sign checks, notes 
and other obligations in its behalf. 
This meant that he could do these acts 
only in transacting the business of the 
company, for no other construction 
would be reasonable. There 
suggestion of permission to give away 
the assets of the company, or to use 
them to pay the persona! debts of its 
officers. Such dangerous power, which 
might involve the ruin of the company, 
cannot be conferred unless the inten- 
tion is expressed with the utmost clear- 
“If such a power is intended 
to be given, it must be expressed in 
language so plain that no other inter- 


Ss 
7 
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ution 


was ho 


ness. 


pretation can rationally be given it, for 
it is against the general law of reason 
that an agent should be intrusted with 
power to act for his principal and for 
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himself at the same time.” (Bank of 
New York National Banking Associ. 
tion vs. American Dock & Trust Co.. 
143 N. Y. 559, 564.) 

The next inquiry would naturally 
have been whether Umsted had implied 
authority, to be inferred from simila: 
acts and past conduct known to tli 
directors of the corporation, and not 
ohjected to by them, but that inquiry 
would have disclosed nothing to rebu' 
the presumption. There is no evidence 
that Umsted. before his misappropri- 
ation of the check in question, had ever 
used the property of the corporation 
he represented to pay his own debts or 
otherwise than in the transaction of its 
No fact of any kind woul 
have been discovered, because none «x 
isted, to show authority, express or ii 
plied, and the presumption wou! | 
therefore have steod in full fore 
While inquiry would have discover 
that Umsted had full power to act for 
the corporation in all its corporat: 
bnsiress, it would not have shown tha 

hed the right, either real or appar- 
ent, to use the check in question in 
payment of the debt owing by himscl! 
and Kiefer to the trust company. If 
an officer of that company “had mad: 
the inquiry, would have learned the 
facts already stated. He is therefore 
char’ with all that these facts 
import, or which is fairly to be in 
ferred from them.” (Cohnfeld vs. 
Tanenbaum, 176 N. Y. 126, 130). If 
the check had been regular on its face. 
that is, if it appeared to have ‘passed 
through the hands of the Hartman 
Company, and thence into the chan 
nels of commerce, as in a case relied 
upon by the respondent, then, even if 
offered in payment of his person:! 
debt by one of the officers of the com- 
pany. the taker without notice 
have the right to assrme that the re- 
‘ations of the various parties to the p.- 
per were whet they appeared to be. 
(Cheever vs. Pittsburgh 
Lake Erie Railroad Company, 150 N. 
Y. 59, 66). 
ever, is utterly different, for the check 
showed on its face that it did not be 


business. 


rt 


woud 


Shenango 


The case before us, how 
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long to Umsted or Kiefer, but to the 
Hartman Company. As was said in 
the Paviour Case, supra: “There was a 
shadow on the checks, and the defend- 
ant could not, in good faith, accept 
them until it disappeared. By accept- 
ing them he did an act which he had 
‘eason to believe would affect the rights 
of a third party, and he could not, in 
justice to that party, igno~e the sus- 
iicions which the facts should have 
roused. One who suspects, or ought 
to suspect, is bound to inquire, and the 
law presumes that he knows whatever 
proper inquiry would disclose. While 
ihe courts are careful to guard the in- 
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terests of commerce by protecting the 
negotiation of commercial paper, they 
are also careful to guard against fraud 
by defeating titles taken in bad faith, 
or with knowledge, actual or imputed, 
which amounts to bad faith, when re- 
garded from a commercial standpoint.” 
According to the facts found by the 
referee, when all are read togéther, we 
think that proper inquiry by the trust 
company or its officers would not have 
shown that Umsted possessed the au- 
thority which he assumed to exercise, 
but, on the contrary, that he had no 
such authority, either express or im- 
plied. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[ Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto. ] 


BANKS AND BANKING — DIS- 
COUNT — ASSIGNMENT OF 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS As 
SECURITY —- PRESENT  AD- 
VANCE—BANK ACT, SECS. 86, 
90 — FIRM SUBSEQUENT 
INCORPORATION OF COM- 
PANY AND ASSIGNMENT OF 
BUSINESS TO—-EVIDENCE OF 
OWNERSHIP — LIQUIDATION 
—PARTIES—ESTOPPEL. 


AND BUTTER COMPANY, 
THE CROWN BANK 
(16:0. L.. B.;. p. 400). 
TATEMENT OF FACTS: Plaini- 
iff company was insolvent and this 
action was brought in their na‘ne by the 
liquidator to recover from the defend- 
ants the proceeds of 500 cases of but- 
ter which the defendants claimed had 
been properly hopotheeated to them. 
Much of the report and judgment is 
taken up with a consideration ef the 
results of the incorperation of the 
plaintiff company the alleged 
transfer to them of all the assets of 
the original unincorporated company. 
Without going into detail it may be 
stated that the account was opened by 
the unincorporated company and dur- 
ing the currency of the account the 
bank had no knowledge of the incor- 


TORONTO CREAM 
LIMITED, VS. 


and 


poration or transfer of assets, the ac- 
count being continued in the bank un- 
der the original name. It how- 
ever, after the alleged transfer to the 
incerporated company that the ware- 
house receipts were transferred to the 
bank. The court held that the busi- 
ness with the bank could be carried on 
in whatever name the customers liked 
and that there was full authority in the 
to make the the 


was, 


manager transfer in 


name of the unincorporated company. 
The more important points in the 


from the consideration of 
the lending powers of the bank under 
sections 86 and 90 of the Bank Act. 
The unlimited company had opened an 
account with the defendant bank in 
November, 1904, following upon a let- 
ter written by the company to the de- 
fendant’s 28. 
the material parts of which are: ‘Dear 
Sir: Our Mr. Clark called upon vou 
some time ago in reference to opening 
an account in your bank. We would 
require a line of from ¥10,000 to $12.- 
000, secured by warehouse receipts 
upon creamery butter to be stored with 
the Toronto Cold Storage Company. 
or Canada Cold Storage Company. 
Montreal. Also a line of one or twe 
thousand 


case arise 


manager on November 


upon our own note, secured 


by our general accounts and assets as 
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shown you in our statement. | may 
say that the latter amount of credit 
would only be required for a_ short 
time during the winter season, when 


> 


our business is principally local . . . 

From the opening of the account un- 
til October 22, 1905, the bank had not 
received any warehouse receipts. On 
that date the bank account was 
drawn by $10,258.01, and there was 
unsecured note for 
due 1905. When 
the five warehouse receipts were en- 
dorsed to the bank, on October 23. 
1905, Clark, in the name of the un- 
limited company and as manager, 
signed a promissory note for $6,000 
at three months ‘with interest until 
paid.” which was discounted, and the 
full #6,000 placed to the credit of the 
account. At the same time Clark, in 
the name of the unlimited company, 
signed a hypothecation of the ware- 
house receipts, expressed to be in con- 
sideration of the bank having discount- 
ed the note of $6,000, and as security 
for its payment. The defendant’s 
manager, Mr. Young, says that at that 
time Clark agreed that he would bring 
in further warehouse receipts — sufli- 
to cover the debt; also that the 
not have been made if se- 


over- 


discount an 
November, 


under 
*1,700, 


cient 
loan would 
curity had not been given or promised; 
but there is no evidence that the 
ninety-nine cases which had been ware- 
housed on October 20 and 21 were 
then or afterwards specifically re- 
ferred to by Clark. 

After placing the $6,000 to the 
eredit of the account, there remained 
a debit balance of $4,258.01, in ad- 
dition to the current $1,700 note. ‘This 
balance was thereafter gradually re- 
duced, and at the time of the liquida- 
tion there was only outstanding the 
$6,000 note, a $2,000 note discounted 
on October 27 and an open debit bal- 
anec of less than $200. No attempt 
was made to draw out the $6,000, and 
the evidence leaves it uncertain wheth- 
would have been al- 


t 


er the 
lowed to do so. 

After the liquidation the defendant 
realized on the whole 500 cases, hav- 


company 
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ing given an indemnity to the ware- 
company in respect to the 
ninety-nine cases. The following gen- 
eral questions arise for determination: 


house 


(1) Had the plaintiff company any 
title in the 500 when) ware- 
housed? If the answer to this is 
of course the action falls. (2) 
Assuming they were the property of 
the plaintiff company, who is entitled 
to the proceeds of the 401 cases cov- 
ered by the warehouse receipts? and 
(3) Who is entitled to the proceeds of 
the ninety-nine cases? 

JupGcment (Moss, C.J.O., Osture, 
Garrow and Macraren, J.J.A. 
Merenmitu, J.4., dissenting): Four of 
the five judges sustained the judgment 
of the trial judge, concurring in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Maclaren. 
A dissenting judgment was given by 
Mr. Justice Meredith, upon the ground 
that there had been no negotiation up 
on the note within the meaning of the 
Act. 

The main parts of the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal appear below. 

The bank claims, first, that it ac 
quired the warehouse receipts for the 
four hundred and one boxes as col- 
lateral security for the payment of a 
debt incurred in its favor by the To- 
ronto Cream and Butter Company, in 
the course of its banking business, in 
accordance with of the Bank 
Act of 1890, which was in force when 
the transaction in question took place: 
and that it acquired them under a 
written promise, which was a sufficient 
compliance with sec. 75 of the Act. 
which provided that “the bank shall 
hold any warehouse 
receipt or bill of lading or security 
under the next preceding section to 
secure the payment of any bill, note. 


cases 


“ ” 
no, 


sec. 73 


not acquire or 


or debt or liability unless such bill. 
note or debt or liability is negotiated 
or contracted at the time of the acqui- 
sition thereof by the bank, or upon 
the written promise or agreement that 
such warehouse receipt or bill of lad- 
ing or security would be given to the 


bank.” 
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The bank claimed, first, that it was 
entitled to hold the warehouse receipts 
under a letter of November 28, 1904, 
from the company, by Clark or man- 
ager, addressed to the bank, as a sufh- 
cient written promise under sec. 75 of 
the Bank Act above quoted. The let- 
ter reads as follows: “Our Mr. Clark 
called upon you some time ago in ref- 
erence to opening an account in your 
bank. We would require a line of 
from ten to twelve thousand dollars. 
secured by warehouse receipts upon 
creamery butter, to be stored with To- 
ronto Cold Storage Company or Can- 
ada Cold Storage Company, Mont- 
real.” The remainder of, the letter is 
not material to the present issue. 

The trial judge was of the opinion 
that this letter was a sufficient “prom- 
ise or agreement that such warehouse 
receipts would be given to the bank” 
to comply with sec. 75 of the Bank 
Act. 

With this conclusion I am, with 
great respect, unable to agree. There 
is certainly no evidence of an “‘agree- 
ment,” and I do not think that it is 
such a “promise” as the Act contem- 
plates. If, when the loans which go 
to make up the overdraft were made, 
there had been a written promise to 
furnish specific warehouse receipts, and 
the loans were made en the strength of 
such promise, then the case would have 
been entirely different. I think the fair 
inference from the letter rather is 
that the company would furnish ware- 
house receipts to the bank at the time 
they were contracting the loans or ne- 
gotiating the notes, as is done in the 
ordinary course of business. Besides, 
the warehouse receipts mentioned in 
the letter are those of the Toronto Cold 
Storage Company and the Canada Cold 
Storage Company; the one now in 
question is given by the McLean Pro- 
duce Company. 

For the ninety-nine boxes the bank 
has no claim except the alleged prom- 
ise in the letter and a verbal promise 
given by Clark the last time he was at 
the bank, so that its cross-appeal with 
respect to these must be dismissed. 
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As to the four hundred and one 
boxes, the bank claims the right to hold 
them on another ground, namely, that 
it acquired the warehouse receipts cov- 
ering these on October 23, 1905, as 
collateral to secure the payment of the 
$6,000 note of the company discounted 
and negotiated on that day. 

This brings up directly the question, 
was the transaction of that day a bona 
fide discount and negotiation of the 
$6.000 note, or was it a mere colorable 
transaction to substitute the current 
paper for so much overdraft, and fur- 
nish a pretext for the taking of the 
warehouse receipts? 

There can be no doubt that the form 
in which it was put through in the 
books of the bank was that, when the 
$6,000 were put to the credit of the 
company, the effect was simply to re- 
duce the overdraft by so much. But 
we should look at the substance of the 
transaction rather than at the form. 
If the proceeds of the note were not 
placed under the control of the com- 
pany, then I do not think it could be 
said that there was a “negotiation” of 
the note within the meaning of sec. 75. 
The case would then fall within the 
rule laid down in Halsted vs. Bank of 
Hamilton, 27 O. R., at p. 439, which 
was athirmed by this Court. 24 A. R. 
152, and by the Supreme Court, 28 
S. C, B. 285. 

It therefore comes to be a question 
of fact as to what was the real nature 
of the transaction of October 23. When 
asked to give the history of the trans- 
action, Mr. Young, the bank manager, 
says: “Mr. Clark came to the bank 
with some warehouse receipts, and said 
the butter was going to remain for 
some time, and wanted to get a loan on 
the butter for three months, and got 
the loan.” 

He says, further, that the bank was 
not pressing for the payment of the 
overdraft, and that the taking of the 
note and the warehouse receipts had 
no reference to the overdrawn account; 
but was for a loan on the butter to 
provide funds for the continuing of the 
He also 


account in the ordinary way. 
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says, in answer to his Lordship, that 
there was no condition imposed upon 
Clark at the time the loan was made 
which would prevent his drawing it 
out, and that if he had given a cheque 
immediately for the whole #6,000 the 
bank would have honored it. 

This evidence, if accepted, at once 
distinguishes this case from Halsted 
vs. Bank of Hamilton, and puts it in 
the same class as Ontario Bank vs. 
O'Reilly, 12 O. L. R. 420, where this 
Court upheld transactions where ware- 
house receipts were received by the 
bank when the account of the custom- 
er was overdrawn, on the ground that 
the proceeds were placed freely at the 
disposal of the customer, and the draw- 
ings en the account continued as_ be 
fore. 

On these grounds I am of opinion 
that the judgment appealed from as to 
the four hundred and one boxes can be 


upheld, and that the main appeai 


should, consequently, be dismissed with 


costs. 


BANKS AND BANKING — 
CHEQUE COUNTERSIGNED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE OF BANK 
—AUTHIORITY OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVE—PROMISE NOT MADE 
IN WRITING—STATUTE OF 
FRAUDS (29 CAR. II. CH. 8), 
SEC. 4—-ORIGINAL LIABILITY 
—~BANK ACT, R. S. C. 1906, CH. 
29, SEC. 76. 

AND THE SOVEREIGN 

BANK (16 O. L. R., p. 459). 
TATEMENT OF FACTS: This 
was an appeal to the Divisional 

Court from the judgment of the judge 

of the County Court of the County of 

Lineoln, in an action to recover the 

sum of $249.92 on a cheque given un- 

der the following circumstances: 
Prior to 1906, Flynn Bros. manu- 
factured canned goods and vegetables 
at the eitv of St. Catharines. At the 
close of the year 1905, Flynn Bros. 
had an overdrawn account with the 

Sovereign Bank. At the opening of 

the season of 1906, when Flynn Bros. 
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applied for advances for that season, 
the bank refused unless the defend- 
ant Dolan was employed to look after 
the business—to act as bookkeeper, to 
weigh, measure and receive products 
purchased from farmers and other pro- 
ducers, and to countersign all cheques 
given for such produce. 

This arrangement made, 
Dolan acted throughout the 
and countersigned all cheques drawn 
by Flynn Bros. in payment of produce 
received. The cheques were in a sim- 
ilar form to the one given to the 
plaintiff when he delivered his produce 
at the factory—which is as follows: 

St. Catharines, Ont., Dec. 13th, 1906. 

The Sovereign Bank of Canada pay J. M. 
Simpson or order Two Hundred and Forty 
Nine 92}100 Dollars $249.92. Peaches. 

(Sgned.) 
“J. B. Dolan” (signed across the cheque.) 


was and 


season, 


Flynn Bros. 


The business was conducted in this 
manner for the season of 1906. His 
Honor the county court judge finds 
“that Dolan represented to the farmers 
and producers that it was safe for them 
to bring their produce to the factory; 
that he would receive it and give them 
cheques on the Sovereign Bank, which 
would be cashed.” This was apparent- 
ly necessary to induce producers to 
bring their produce to that factory, as 
they had considerable trouble the pre- 
ceding year. Under this arrangement 
Dolan received produce and gave large 
numbers of cheques, all of which were 
paid by the Sovereign Bank, except 
two or three, of which the cheque sued 
on is one. When the cheque in ques- 
tion was presented the manager de- 
layed payment, and finally refused 
to honor the same, alleging that 
Flynn Bros. had largely overdrawn. 
and that he thought the bank was en- 
titled to all there was left. The bank 
at that time had liens on the whole 
plant, property and product of the 
firm. During the season Dolan man- 
aged all the business, purchased the 
products and made sales of the pro- 
duce, doing all the business with the 
Sovereign Bank. The bank received 
the profits on all sales and paid all 
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drafts. All cheques for produce 
were countersigned by Dolan; all the 
produce received went into the general 
output, and among it were the plaint- 
iff’s goods. The bank through Dolan 
disposed of the entire output and got 
the proceeds. Flynn Bros. made an 
assignment for the benefit of creditors 
about the first of April, 1907. He fur- 
ther finds that Dolan did not pledge 
his individual credit. The plaintiff 
says he sold his produce at the factory 
en condition that the Sovereign Bank 
was to pay for it. He says he saw 
Dolan at the factory, who said he rep- 
resented the bank and that the bank 
would cash the cheques. His first 
cheque was cashed without delay. The 
cheque sued on was for peaches. He 
says Dolan made him an offer, and he 
cecepted and looked to the Sovereign 
Bank from what he told him when he 
said he was there in the interests of 
the bank. He said, “take your cheque 
to the Sovereign Bank and you will get 
your pay.” 

His Honor finds it “quite certain 
that Dolan had authority to give par- 
ties having produce to understand that 
if he countersigned cheques therefor 
the bank would pay them at once. 
That as a matter of fact he did so 
represent and the bank did pay all but 
this cheque and possibly one more. To 
that extent Dolan was the agent of the 
bank, and I so find and hold.” 

JupGMent (ANGLIN and CLvTE, 
J.J.; Mereviru, C.J. dissenting): The 
judgment of the majority of the Court 
was delivered by Clute, J., who held 
that the evidence amply supported the 
finding of the County Judge just 
quoted. The question was whether 
upon such facts the plaintiff could re- 
cover in view of the defence that the 
fourth section of the Statute of Frauds 
applied and the agreement of the Sov- 
ereign Bank to answer for the debt of 
Flynn Bros. not being in writing was 
not enforceable. 

The learned judge then carefully 
reviewed the authorities on this point 
and adopted the rule laid down in 
Couturier vs. Hastie, 8 Ex. p. 40. 
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The true test is, whether the defendant 
is interested in the transaction, either 
by being the person who is to nego- 
tiate it or in other 


some way, or 


whether he is totally unconnected with 
it. If he is totally unconnected with it. 
except by means of his promise to pay 


the loss, the contract is a guarantee; if 
ke is not totally unconnected with the 
transaction, but is to derive some bene- 
fit from it, the 
demnity, not a 
does not apply.” 


contract’ is one of in- 
guarantee, and sec. t 


then, whether in 
the present case the bank had such an 
interest as would bring a promise made 


The question is, 


by the bank to pay the cheques counter- 
signed by Dolan, within the true mean- 
ing of Lord Esher’s judgment, as hav- 
ing an interest in the transaction. No 
doubt the case is very close to the line. 
To ascertain the meaning of the ar- 
rangement the whole transaction has to 
be looked at. The bank had 
overdrawn account of the previous 
year, which they hoped to reduce. and 
which was in fact reduced, by the 
business carried on under this arrange- 
ment in 1906. It was undoubtedly the 
intention of the bank—and the business 
was so carried on as to give effect to 
this intention-—that any which 
were received by Dolan and for which 
he countersigned the cheque of Flynn 
Bros., the bank was to receive the bene- 
fil ot. Their arrangement 
that they could control the business 
output, the sale and the receipt of 
money, and they did so control it un 
der the management suggested by 
them, that they did in fact receive the 
proceeds of all the sales including the 
sale of the produce delivered by the 
plaintif®. They had, therefore. a di- 
rect money interest in the goods to be 
delivered; they induced those goods to 
be delivered by holding out a promise 
that they would pay for them upon 
the cheque being presented signed by 
Dolan, must, I think, be con- 
sidered their agent, as well as the agent 
of Flynn Bres. It was not intended 
that if Flynn Bros. made default in 
the payment of the bill they would pay 


a large 


goods 


was such 


who 
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it; but rather if the bill was presented 
countersigned by their agent, as evi- 
dencing delivery of the goods, they 
would pay it. 

The bank was not a partner; the 
hank did not carry on this business. 
They did, however, enter into this ar- 
rangement hy which they had sufficient 
control of the business to receive the 
profits of the output and in that way 
recoup themselves for their advances, 
and receive the profits of the firm, 
whatever they might be, to apply on 
the overdrawn account. The bank had 
in my opinion such an interest as to 
bring this case within the principle 
applied in the above cases, and so ex- 
clude the fourth section of the statute. 

I think the judgment below may be 
supported upon another ground, name- 
ly, that there was evidence from which 
a jury might find, as His Honor the 
County Court judge did find, an orig- 
inal liability on the part of the bank, 
that the plaintiff relied upon the bank 
paying him, and looked to the bank in 
the first instance for such payment. 
It is true that if the mere form of the 
cheque is to govern, it would follow 
that Flynn Bros. are the principal 
debtors, but, as was pointed out in Bat- 
son vs. Kink, 4 H. & N. 739, “it may 
always be proved what is the real 
nature of the transaction.” 

After reading the evidence, I en- 
tertain no doubt that credit in this 
case was given to the bank; that the 
plaintiff did not intend from the first 
to look to Flynn Bros., whom he re- 
garded as financially unsound; and 
would not have delivered his produce 
but for the promise of the bank made 
through Dolan. 

In the view of the editor there is 
much to be said in favor of the dissent- 
ing judgment of Chief Justice Mere- 
dith who found upon the facts that 
Dolan was not authorized to pledge the 
credit of the bank and in any event 
did net do so. 

It is manifest that the respondent 
cannot recover from the appellants for 
goods sold and delivered to them or to 
Dolan as their agent, as such a trans- 


action would be in direct violation of 
the provisions of the Bank Act, and 
the only way in which, if at all, the 
respondents can succeed, is by estab- 
lishing that Dolan was authorized by 
the appellants to pledge their credit 
for the price of the goods, and that he 
in fact did so, and that the credit was 
given to the appellants and not to 
I'lynn Bros. 

Coupling with this the fact that the 
cheques were the cheques of Flynn 
Bros., and what is, I think, a fair in- 
ference from the respondent’s testi- 
mony, that he knew that the business 
was being carried on by Flynn Bros., 
I cannot see that what was said by 
Dolan amounted to a promise by Dolan 
justifying a finding that the respond- 
ent gave credit to the appellants. The 
proper conclusion is, I think, that 
credit was given to Flynn Bros. upon 
the collateral promise by Dolan that 
the exppellants would pay Flynn Bros.’ 
cheque upon its presentation, and up- 
on such a promise the respondent can- 
not recover, the promise not being in 
writing. 

I refer also to the case when before 
the Exchequer Chamber (1871), 7 Q. 
B. 196, and to the note to Mr. Evans’ 
edition of Salkeld’s Reports, referred 
to by Willes, J., as p. 202: “From all 
the authorities it appears, conform- 
ably to the doctrine in this case, that 
if the person for whose use the goods 
are furnished is liable at all, any other 
promise is void except in 


person’s 


writing.” 

In the case at bar there was a prin- 
cipal debtor, Flynn Bros., for whose 
use the goods were to be furnished, 
and they were liable to the respondent. 
The purpose of the arrangement with 
Dolan wes not to obtain a contract 
from him for the purchase of the fruit, 
bnt to secure the respondent that he 
would be paid for the fruit which he 
contemplated selling to Flynn Bros.. 
and Dolan’s promise was therefore in 
my opinion, as I have said, a collateral 
promise to answer for the debt of 
another. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 


FORGED INDORSEMENT— RECOV- 
ERY. 
Ontonacon, Micu., July 1, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We cashed a foreign draft in the 
following form for Erick Aho. It appears 
that Mr. Aho got this draft in a registered 
letter addressed to one Erick Olen, forged 
the endorsement of Erick Olen and en- 
dorsed it himself and secured the money. 

Months later it was thought that the 
original draft was lost and a duplicate was 
issued and properly endorsed by Erick 
Olen and delivered to one Fred Johnson on 
payment of something like $100. Mr John- 
son brought this duplicate to the bank and 
got full amount of the draft. When the 
duplicate got to the First National Bank of 
Chicago, it was discovered that the original 
had been paid and payment was then re- 
fused on the duplicate. It came back to 
us and was in turn handed back to Mr. 
Johnson for which he paid. Through an 
attorney we are now asked to make good 
the amount, and we maintain that they 
have not used due diligence in making de- 
mand as nearly four and one half years has 
elapsed since the original draft was paid. 
Will you please give us your opinion as to 
the tiability of this bank through your 
magazine? Cashier. 


The Original of Wasa Aktie Bank, Wasa. 
Under date of Jan. 2, 1904. 
No. 1309. 
On demand pay the 

(Second unpaid) 
to the order of Mr. Erick Olen 
Dollars Two hundred seventy one 25 cents 
value received. 
To the First National Bank 
Hancock, Mich. 
Wasa 


Dollars 271.25. 
First of exchange 


Aktie Bank, 

A. E. Akessen. 

In case of need present to First Nat. 
Bank, Chicago. 

(Endorsed) Erick Aho. 

Erick Olen. 

Erick Olen. 

Erick Olen. 

Pay any bank or banker or order The 
First National Bank of Ontonagon, Mich., 
C. Meilleur, Cashier. 

Pay any bank or banker or order The 
Ontonagon Co. Nat. Bank, Rockland, Mich., 
C. F. Smith, Cashier. 

Pay any bank or banker or order First 
National Bank of Hancock, Mich. Wm. 
Condon, Cashier. 


Answer: The general rule is that 
money paid upon a forged indorse- 
ment may be recovered by the drawee 
bank as money paid under a mistake 
of fact. (Espey vs. Bank of Cincin- 
nati, 18 Wall. [U. S: Sup. Ct.] 604; 
Bank of Commerce vs. Union Bank, 3 
N. Y. 230; Nat. Park Bank vs. Ninth 
Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y., 77; Redington 
vs. Woods, 45 Cal. 406.) And such 
bank has a reasonable time in which to 
detect the forgery and demand restitu- 
tion; and if no negligence is attributa- 
ble to such bank in failing to make 
the discovery, it will ordinarily be 
sufficient if notice is given to the hold- 
er as soon as the forgery is known. 
(Canal Bank vs. Bank of Albany, 1 
Hill, 287: Third Nat. Bank vs. Allen, 
29 Mo. 810.) In some cases, recovery 
has been allowed where there was a 
delay of several months, but we do not 


know of any case where recovery has 
been had after a lapse of so long a 
period as in the present case. 


DEMAND NOTE — PROVISION FOR 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST IN 
ADVANCE. 

Scranton, Pa., July 22, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: A bank loans upon a demand note 
containing the clause “with interest at five 
per cent. payable every three months in 
advance.” Does the clause regarding the 
payment of interest change the contract 
(demand) and place the paper in the cat- 
egory of time paper? If so, is not the 
paper contradictory. If intended to be 
considered as time, would it not be better 
to so state it “three months after date” 
for instance. Does the collecting of in- 
terest in advance preclude the presentation 
and demand, of course refunding interest 
in that case. How is the endorser affected? 

D. 


The 


unusual, 


Ansmner: instrument referred 
to is and so 
find, has received no 


any reported dedision. 


far as we can 
construction in 
Payment of 
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interest in advance does not necessar- 


ily operate to suspend the right to de- 
mand payment of the paper; but this 


depends upen the intention of the 
parties at the time. (Calvert vs. Good. 
95 Pa. St. 65; Grayson’s Appeal, 108 
Pa. St. 581; Wakefield Bank vs. 
Truesdell, 55 Barb. N. Y., 602.) Tak- 
ing into consideration all the provi- 
sions of the note, we should say that 
it remains payable on demand, even 
though interest is collected in advance. 
amount so paid 
account of the 


ease the 
would be credited on 
total sum due. 


in which 


GOVERNMENT BANKS IN CHINA. 


ENRY rs FLETCHER, Charge 
Affairs of the American legation 
at Pekin, transmits the following 
prepared by Student Interpreter 


report, 
Peck, on Government banks in 


Willys R. 
China: 


banks have been es- 
Bank and the Bank 
respectively. 
board of 
board of 


Government 
Imperial 
controlled, 
and the 
The 


Two 
tablished, the 
of Communications, 
by the board of finance 
posts and communications. ; 
finance has drawn up and gained imperial 
sanction for a set of general laws relating 
to banking, and two sets of regulations for 
the establishment of special forms of banks, 
viz, industrial and savings banks, It is to 
be observed that the effect of this recent 
legislation is to place the whole banking 
business of the country under the super- 
vision of the board of finance. 


Tue Impertar Bank. 


which has_ hitherto 
Bank of Board of Revenue, 
eapitalized at 10,000,000 
taels (haikwan tael—68 cents), of which the 
Government will subscribe one-half. Its ex- 
istence is limited to thirtv vears, after which 
period it may be continued if found profit- 
able While it will transact all ordinary 
banking business, the main function of the 
Imperial Bank will be, as far as the board 
of finance may deem advisable, to serve as 
the depository for all Government funds, 
and the medium through which national 
financial deals may be consummated. Its 
other duties will be to act as the instrument 
of the Government in preserving the mone- 
tary equilibrium of the Empire by means 
of lodns here and there. as circumstances 
require, and to control the issuance of paper 
money At some future date it will have 
exclusive prerogatives in this particular, but 
in all of its activities it is to be under the 
direct control of the board of finance, the 
power of the shareholders being practically 
nominal. As its business expands agencies 
will be established throughout the country. 
which will also transact ordinary banking 
business, while serving as the medium 
through which the bank may affect mone- 
tary conditions in the provinces. 


The Imperial Pank, 
been called the 


is a stock concern, 


Bankine [Laws—Inpvustriat Banks. 


The general banking laws are designed to 
safeguard business conditions by preventing 
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banks from becoming insolvent. To this end 
strict Government supervision is made com- 
pulsory for all banks, especially as regards 
the issue of notes. This latter provision 
will, of course. be unnecessary when the 
Imperial Bank is vested with the exclusive 
privilege of issuing them. To compensate 
for the restrictions imposed on banks th: 
Government asserts its willingness to aid 
with a loan from the Imperial Bank an 
banking concern involved in special diffi- 
culties, if said difficulties can be shown to 
be of an unavoidable and temporary charac- 
ter. The scope of these laws is sweeping 
and if they are enforced all the banking 
business of the Empire will be closely 
watched by the board of finance. 

The industrial banks, provided for in 
special series of regulations, may be o 
private or Government origin and are de- 
signed especially as an aid to the lower 
classes. They are to loan money in smal 
amounts on easy terms as regards security 
The rate of interest is not fixed. Loca 
officials will, with public funds, aid each 
bank for the first years of its existence 
Ordinary banking business is permitted 1° 
confined to a scale accessible to the lowe 
classes. 

The 
conduct of 


laws regulating the 
arises from the 
fact that ordinary Chinese banks do _ not 
engage in this department of banking, as 
we understand it. The security of deposits 
in these hanks is safeguarded by the com- 
pulsory retirement each year of at least a 
quarter of all deposits and their retentior 
in an available form as a_ reserve fund 
Registration with the board of finance of all 
banks doing this kind of business, and con- 
stant supervision of their affairs by the 
same board, are henceforth to be compulsory 
throughout the Empire. 


need for special 
savings banks 


Bank or COMMUNICATIONS. 


Just as the Imperial Bank is the instru- 
ment of the board of finance so the Bank of 
Communications is the organ of the board 
of posts and communications in its control! 
of railways. telegraph lines, and_ postal 
facilities. In addition to transacting the 
ordinary business of a bank, its’ special 
function will be to act as place of deposit 
for the funds of public utilities under the 
control of the board of posts and communi- 
cations. It will also care for all funds ac- 
cumulated for the redemption of the Peking- 
Hankow Railway. and will have control of 
all bonds issued’ by the Government to pro- 
vide for the construction of railways. It 
will establish agencies or connections 
wherever conditions demand, but these and 
the central office will in every essential 
particular be under the direct control of the 
board of posts and communications. 

As will be observed the changes inaugu- 
tated in this new legislation are far-reach- 
ing. But it is reasonable to expect large 
developments along these lines. Li Ching- 
ch'u, a nephew of Li Hung-chang, and a 
man of experience in banking. is president 
of the Bank of Communications. This bank 
is temporarily located in the southern city: 
the equipment. as regards both accommoda- 
tions and staff being on a generous scale. 
A permanent building will be erected in the 
Tartar city, opposite the building of the 
Imperial Bank. The latter, since it is a 
continuation of the Bank of the Board of 
Revenue, is an energetic concern. It has 
recently dispatched Mr. Ch’en Chin-t'ao, an 
official educated in the United States, to 
Europe and the United States to buy ma- 
chinery and engage a_ superintendent in 
preparation for the printing of paper money. 
[Regulations of the Imperial Bank, laws re- 
lating to banking. savings bank laws, regu- 
lations for industrial banks, and regulations 
for the Bank of Communications, transmit- 
ted with the foregoing report. are on file in 
the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington.] 



































THINGS WORTH OBSERVING. 


NDER the heading “A Currency Ob- 
ject Lesson,” the Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial Bulletin re- 


cently took the opportunity to deliver a 


straight-arm jolt at the National Monetary 
Commission, now sojourning in Europe. 
This was the editorial, in part: 


Interior exchange is turning again to New 
York as the season approaches for the with- 
drawal of currency to aid in moving the 
crops. This is a process that ought to pe 
watched and studied with peculiar interest 
this year on account of its bearing on the 
question of reforming the bank currency 
system. That Congressional joint committee 
which bears the label of a *‘National Mone- 
tary Commission" ought to give particular 
attention to it, instead of junketing abroad 
to gather information about foreign systems 
which is perfectly familiar now to all who 
are real students of the subject. 

On account of the plentitude of currency 
and the lessened requirements for its use in 
general business, the demand from the in- 
terior is not likely to cause the usual 
autumnal stringency, but its effect will be 
instructive all the same, because it~ will 
illustrate the defective working of our sys- 
tem. and the time is favorable for giving 
attention to the lesson. The surplus re- 
serves of the New York banks will be gradu- 
ally drawn down and the interest rate in 
the money market will rise. While the ex- 
cessive volume of currency will probabiy 
prevent this from bringing on anything like 
an emergency or causing any serious dis- 
turbance through transfers -f cash, it will 
be plain that the movement is not a normal 
one resulting from the natural and easy 
operation of sound principles of banking. 
It will be easy to infer from watching the 
process what might happen if conditions 
were different. If instead cf depression and 
an excessive volume of currency there were 
activity and an _ insufficient volume, the 
drain of money to the West and South 
would cause stringency here and the Gov- 
ernment would be in n9 position to reheve 
it by increasing deposits because the Treas- 
ury balance is a ecrstantly diminishing one, 
on account of the current deficit in re- 
ceipts. 

There will probably be no test of the 
emergeney provisions of the Aldrich-Vree- 
land bill. because the drain upon the finan- 
cial center will not be severe enough to 
induce the banks to put up security for 
additional notes upon which they would 
have to pay a five per cent. tax. No normal 
crop-moving demand would be sufficient for 
this, and the demand this year will be less 
than usual and the means for meeting it 
more than ordinary. It is only something 
approaching a crisis, probably nothing short 
of a panic, that would bring out the addi- 
tional circulation under the Aldrich plan. 
If «anything was done it would be by in- 
dividual banks having state and municipal 
bonds to deposit as security rather than by 
the ‘“‘national currency associations” pro- 


vided for. The teal effect would be to 
shorten the supply of currency at the cen- 
ters, and especially at the chief cer force 
up the rates for loans and r ‘ic the 
accommodation to commercial ‘ If 
it went so far as to induce banks to take 
out five per cent. notes, that edditional 
charge would fall upon the business 
munity and add to its restraint. 

banks were forced to pay to tne Govern- 
ment they would collect from their custom- 
ers. 

From contemplation of what will happen 
in the currency movement of the fall and 
what surely would happen if instead of 
excessive reserves and diminished require- 
ments there was a contracted volume of 
money and maximum requirements, it will 
be instructive to turn to a consideration of 
What would happen with a sound system of 
bank circulation based upon banking credit 
and resources. In the first place there would 
have been no sueh sudden panie and sharp 
erisis as occurred last fall, with the strain 
of importing gold at heavy cost and un- 
usual expedients for Treasury relief. Strin- 
gency would have been greatly mitigated, if 
not wholly prevented, by a well guarded 
expansion of bank circulation, followed by a 
corresponding contraction as the emergency 
passed, and at the present time there would 
be no excessive volume of currency and 
accumulation of idle bank reserves, with call 
loans below the rate paid on funds deposited 
here. As the crop-moving demand came on, 
banks in the West and South would 
strengthen their resources and increase their 
circulation to meet their own local require- 
ments. They would have to draw more or 
less upon the centers with their credit, but 
these could in the same way expand their 
note circulation instead of transferring their 
reserves, Which would not then be exces- 
sive. Then when the need of the increased 
volume of currency for gathering and mar- 
keting crops had been met, the bank circu- 
lation would contract in the same easy and 
normal way in which it had expanded, and 
there would be no strain or disturbance. 
The bank currency would perform its only 
proper function of supplementing the cur- 
rency of coin and its full equivalents with a 
credit currency, giving the entire volume 
the elasticity necessary to keep it in con- 
stant adjustment to the varying require- 
ments of business. 


BRYAN’S PANACEA FOR PANICS. 
OSTMASTER-GENERAL MEYER, 


who was recently at Hot Springs, Va., 
in conference with Judge Taft, ex- 
pressed himself in an interview on the gen- 
eral political situation and on the Demo- 
cratic proposition of guaranteeing national 
bank deposits, declaring. the latter to be 
“one step farther toward Socialism.” Con- 
tinuing he said: 
Mr. Pryan has been endeavoring to give 
the impression that the President has stolen 
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some of his policies. The Democratic can- 
didate, however. is identified with free sil- 
ver. the dishonest ‘dollar, a policy of repu- 
diation of national and private debts and 
obligations, anti-imperialism and govern- 
ment ownership. Mr. Roosevelt has never 
been a free silver man, has always believed 
in the honest dollar. No one would ever 
accuse him of anti-imperialism, and he has 
been most emphatically against government 
ownership, but has contended for govern- 
ment supervision wherever necessary. 

The progressive reforms and_ practical 
policies which Mr. Roosevelt and the Re- 
publican party have put in force would be 
gladly claimed by Mr. Bryan as his own. 


Suorr Cur AGatinst Panics. 


In the present campaign the Democratic 
candidate is bringing forward a short cut 
and plausible panacea against panics, the 
guaranteeing of deposits in nationa! banks. 

At first sight this would appear to be a 
sort of insurance, Insurance, however, is a 
contract whereby one party voluntarily pays 
to another party a fixed sum for indemnity 
against loss and not to exceed an agreed 
amount. The guaranteeing prsposition com- 
pels by law the banks to pay unknown sums 
for future losses and to an unknown amount 
and subject to unknown risks over which 
they had no control. 

The Democratic platform pledges the party 
to compulsory guaranteeing of deposits for 
all national banks, with its provisions avail- 
able for all state financial institutions de- 
siring to use them. 

This guaranteeing of deposits by all banks 
would mean nething less than that tre eon- 
servative and honestly manaycd banks would 
have to pay the debts of banks which have 
been badly and dishonestly managed. 

The proposed system would result in 
revolutionizing the methods of banks end 
state banks, and trust companies would be 
forced to enter under the saine arrangements 
in order to have their deposits guaranteed. 
which would be an injustice to the national 
banks, as the stockholders in the national 
banks are subject to double liability for 
deposits, which is not true of state banks. 


ROOSEVELT ENTIRELY SATISFIED 

WITH ALDRICH-VREELAND LAW. 

ERE are two letters written by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt and given out to the 

press of the country by Senator E. J. 

Burkett of Nebraska, which commend the 
Aldrich law unqualifiedly : 


I heartily approve of the currency meas- 
ure. Otherwise I would not have signed the 
bill. In my judgment, it would have been 
most unwise not to have passed it, and not 
a single argument worth heeding wes ad- 
vanced against it. I inclose you a copy of 
a letter I had already written on the sub- 
ject. 


Following is a copy of the letter referred 
to by the President: 


My Dear Mr. Willis—I have your letter of 
the 20th. My motives were simply those I 
have in signing any good bill. Beyond all 
question, the emergency currency bill was 4 
good measure, and I have not heard it at- 
tacked with any arguments which I though: 
even deserved an answer. It is avowedly 
only an emergency measure; it lasts merely 
the length of time to permit us to develop 
a permanent plan; but during that time it 
makes provision for the needed elasticity of 
currency, and it does it in an utterly un- 
objectionable manner. 
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It does not accomplish 
does accomplish something, and there is 
literally not one objection that has been 
raised to it worthy of paying the slightest 
heed to, while, furthermore it makes the 
admirable provision for a commission to make 
a report on the permanent currency plan. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE 


very much. but it 


ROOSEVELT. 


NEED OF A CENTRAL BANK. 
| an address before the Montana Bank- 
N 


ers’ Association at Helena, president 
George E. Roberts of the Commercial 
ational Bank of New York said, in part: 


Whenever a central bank has been pro- 
posed for this country, objections have been 
raised: First, that we have had experience 
with such an institution, that it got into 
politics and probably would again; second, 
that it would be in the nature of a monop- 
oly, and might fall into the hands of a few 
and be managed for their interest instead 
of for the general good; and finally that we 
have developed a system of local banks and 
that it would be injurious and unfair to them 
to establish an overshadowing competing 
institution. 

All these objections I helieve could be met 
The old Bank of the United States was a 
close corporation, with much of the stock 
owned in Europe, It did a general banking 
business in all our principal cities, compet- 
ing with the loca] banks in all lines, and it 
naturally excited jealousy and antagonism. 


Central Organization the Essential Feature. 


It is not proposed to establish a ’entral 
bank upon that plan. The essential feature 
of the plan we want somebody to embody 
in our system to-day is that of a central 
organization, call it a central bank or a 
central clearing-house, ocr what you like, 
which will have great reserve strength and 
will stand behind the whole banking and 
business situation, with power of note issue 
—ability to actually increase the supply of 
lawful money when needed—and to take 
over ordinary commercial assets of a hank 
and advance currency upon them. 

The weakness of our banking in every 
time of strain is in isoiation of the individ- 
ual units. The natural impuls2 of the scat- 
tered banks to take care of themselves 
always aggravates the danger. Vach bank 
is thrown wholly upon its own resources. 
and the instinct of self-preservation prompts 
it to hold on to its cash and collect in its 
loans, both of which efforts add to the 
general distress. 

Let us have an organization of all banks 
which will do for each, under authority of 
law, what the clearing-house of each im- 
portant city did for its members last fall. 
We have the outline of such a system in the 
new currency act which provides for asso- 
ciations of banks for issuing currency on 
the same general plan developed by th 
clearing-house associations. But when we 
put the law into effect, the practical deficits 
in the proposed organization are apparent. 
The common head is to be the secretary of 
the treasury. This certainly is not an ideal 
plan for supervision. It is open to the most 
serious objections brought against the cen- 
tral bank plan, and to others. It is a highly 
centralized control, not out of politics, and 
there is no probability that all secretaries, 
who scarcely average four years in office, 
will have the experience or other qualifica- 
tions which the permanent staff of a central 
bank would, Again, each member of these 
associations has one vote, no matter what 
the size of the bank may be, and all the 
banks have an indefinite liability for each 
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other. While bankers were willing to as- 
sume relationships and liabilities temporarily 
last fall, they ought to be eliminated from 

permanent plan. The whole plan is de- 
igned for temporary needs only, and yet the 
principal of currency issues is the principal 
of the central bank. Why not go on and 
perfect that system? 
Instead of the shadowy organization called 
a eurrency association, why not make the 
note-issuing organization a distinct entity? 
Instead of requiring the banks to assume 
ndefinite liabilities for each other, why not 
rive this organization which is to lend 
money a paid-up capital of its own to cover 
ny loss it may incur? Why not give it 
n independent footing and _ responsibility, 
nd let it do business by common business 
methods? And finally, we should adhere to 
fundamental principles and require any or- 
ranization which issues paper money to 
carry a proportionate gold reserve. 


What a Central Bank Offers. 


The central bank offers a more compre- 
hensive treatment of the whole subject than 
iny other plan. It meets the objections to 
redit issues by thousands of individual 
books: gives abundant elasticity under re- 
sponsible control; provides a system under 
which the enormous collections of the treas- 
ury may be handled by experienced bankers 
vithout disturbance to the money market. 
Nine men out of ten who have been stu- 
dents of the subject will say the central 

ink plan is ideal, but some are afraid it 
is out of reach or that the relations of the 
government might prove to be _ politically 
mpracticable. The objections to the plan 
re not so serious as the objections to any 
other plan, or so serious as the objections 
to other functions which the government 
1as been compelled to undertake. 


BRYAN AND THE GUARANTY OF 
BANK DEPOSITS. 


EFORE an audience which filled the 
Auditorium at Topeka, Kansas, to 
overflowing W. J. Bryan, Democratic 

candidate for President, on August 27 spoke 
on the subject of guaranty of bank de- 
posits. 

Upon the conclusion of his 

speech, Mr. Bryan said: 


prepared 


I asked Mr. Breidenthal, a banker of 
Kansas City, to make inquiry among the 
bankers of Kansas and ascertain what pro- 
portion of them favored the guaranty law. 
I learned that of the banks that had ex- 
pressed themselves on this subject, about 
three-fourths of them favored a guaranty 
law and one-fourth opposed it. That is 
an excellent showing. Among the depositors 
there is no opposition at all and it is 
evident that the Kansas bankers recognize, 
first, that something must be done; and, 
second, that the guaranteed bank is better 
than the postal savings bank. I also in- 
quired of Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma, 
in regard to the number of national banks 
that have surrendered their charters and 
become state banks in order to have the 
benefits of tthe guaranty system. I have a 
telegram from him saying that four na- 
tional banks have already made the change 
and are operating under the state bank 
laws, and that sixteen other national banks 
have applied for state charters. This is 
conclusive proof that the Oklahoma law is 
a success. 

A national charter is supposed to have 
some advantage over a state charter and 
the benefits of the guaranty law must be 
admitted, when twenty national banks will 
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in a short time change from the national 
system to the state system in order to give 
their depositors the advantages furnished 
by the guaranty system. 

Since the preparation of my speech on 
this subject the Republicans of Kansas 
have held a convention and adopted a state 
platform. The plank on the guaranty of 
banks is a recognition of the necessity for 
security, but the plank is so void as to be 
practically useless so far as the protection 
of the people is concerned. The Republi- 
cans propose to enable the state banks to 
“mutually and voluntarily” 


L guarantee de- 
posits. But that is not enough. Suppose 


that the banks mutually agreed not to do it. 
Must tne depositor be left unsecured? 


TRUST COMPANIES SHOULD PAY 
THEIR CHECKS THROUGH A 
CENTRAL OFFICE. 


Ts a letter addressed to the New York 
Times, James C. Hallock of Brooklyn, 

N. Y., outlines a plan that he says 
would benefit both banks and trust com- 
panies to a marked degree. The letter is as 
follows: 


A very simple improvement would place 
trust companies on the same footing as 
banks. At present all New York banks are 
either members of the clearing-house or 
clear through members. No trust company 
is a member and only two (Manhattan and 
Van Norden) clear through members. There 
results a banking absurdity which should 
be committed no longer. 

City banks settle with other banks through 
a special office known as the “Clearing 
House.””’ New York trust companies (ex- 
cepting two) settle at their counters with 
city banks and with each other. They have 
no special office or clearing-house _where 
checks on them are presented and paid. The 
checks on each trust company have to be 
earried to it wherever located, uptown or 
downtown. Thus banks having the checks 
to collect are required to run on the trust 
companies daily all over the city. This 
is absurd. 

During the panic of 1907 it was a matter 
of public comment that in every run on a 
trust company bank messengers were_ in 
line with checks, demanding payment like 
scared depositors. One messenger once pre- 
sented some million dollars of checks for 
payment over the counter. He was not 
running on the trust company in any bad 
sense, but simply going to the only place 
it provided for the acceptance and payment 
of the checks. 

In 1904 I tried for several months to have 
trust companies act like banks. I urged 
them to open a common room or office in 
or near Wall Street, where items on them 
could be presented at a designated hour of 
the day, and where each bank messenger 
presenting items would later receive pay- 
ment in a single draft for all items not re- 
turned. There would then be but one de- 
livery and one settlement daily for each 
bank, as at the _ clearing-house. There 
would also be but one delivery daily to each 
trust company through the office and one 
settlement with its manager. There would 
be no running of bank messengers with 
checks to thirty or forty trust companies, 
no drawing of thirty or forty checks by any 
company to give the messengers in settle- 
ment, All this business would be conducted 
through the central office in the most ap- 
proved manner. 

New York banks and trust companies 
generally would be pleased to have trust 
companies pay their checks through or after 
the manner of a clearing-house. The ex- 
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traordinary growth of trust companies de- 


mands this improvement. 

In 1904 the well-known president of a 
large trust company said to me: ‘‘The banks 
do the running.” Yes; but in 1907 they also 
did the running, with others, when it would 
have looked better not to see their messen- 
gers in the line. Trust companies are too 
much like banks not to comply with the 
custom of city banks and either clear their 
checks through the clearing-house or its 
members, as two of them do, or provide for 
the presentation and payment of the checks 
at some central place, as proposed by me. 


PRACTICAL GUARANTY OF DE- 
POSITS. 

EW YORK JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE: The Fowler bill of the last 
session of Congress provided for a 

guarantee fund against loss by failure of 
banas, Which would include deposits as well 
as notes; but an essential feature of that 
measure was a compete change in the sys- 
tem of administering and supervising banks, 
which would give the “sound and conser- 
vative bankers” control and make “reckless. 
speculative and dishonest men” in control 
of banks impossible. ‘There were to be a 
sufficient number of redemption districts, 
each of which was to be administered by a 
board chosen by the banks of that dis- 
trict, with a supervision and power of ex- 
amination that could be made thoroughly 
effective. This was an essential part of 
that measure with reference to its different 
purposes, to which too little attention was 
given, and it might have made a plan of 
guaranteeing deposits both safely and 


economically, 
¥ * ¥ 


Some such plan of ‘district organization 


and supervision and of responsibility of 
banks associated together and clothed with 
power of examination would be necessary 
to the safety of the guarantee system, as 
well as to the security of the credit note 
circulation. It would” result in’ greatly 
strengthening the whole national bank sys- 
tem by making the weak and badly managed 
bank a rare thing, if not an impossibility. 
If, for instance, New York and the territory 
adjacent to it constituted a redemption 
district with an organized board of man- 
agement, chosen by the banks and having 
the power of examination and supervision, 
could it not make banking sounder and 
safer, and the reckless management of na- 
tional banks practically out of the ques- 
tion? Might it not make a guarantee of the 
deposits of any bank in the district prac- 
ticable and beneficial? ‘This may be an open 
question, a debatable question, but it is 
not to be easily thrust aside by those who 
are just beginning to think about it, though 
the guarantee of deposits to be a safe and 
successtul policy must constitute part of 
« comprehensive system of reform. 
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DEPOSIT GUARANTY UNNECES.- 
SARY. 


OSTON TRANSCRIPT: Congressmen 
and others will be interested to not 
that although thirteen banks and trus! 

companies closed their doors in consequenc: 
of the October panic, not one of the 51,00 
depositors will lose a dollar. Some of thi 

institutions had been wickedly mismanage: 
but in every case the men responsible hav: 
been expelled, some indicted and some hav 
committed suicide. It hardly looks in the 

circumstances as if we needed’ Federa! 
guarantee of national bank deposits. | 
that were provided, as the Democrats pro 
great agency for holding bank 
proper sense of individual 


pose, one 
officers up to a 
responsibility for the safe and proper con 
duct of their institutions would be re 
moved. . 


REAL CURRENCY REFORM. 


EW YORK JOURNAL OF COM 
MERCE: It behooves those who be- 
lieve in real currency reform = and 

know what it means to place no faith what 
ever in this Aldrich Commission. It con 
tains a few members who are in sympathy 
with them, but these will be a helpless mi 
nority during the investigations, and the 
most they will be able to do is to present a 
dissenting report. If anything is really to be 
done for the education of the public mind 
on the subject, it will have to be done in 
dependently of this commission by repre 
sentatives of the commercial and _ financial 
interests of the country, working through 
agencies of their own. They might have a 
commission, made up in part at 
experts on the subject, which would work 
for real reform and_ possibly defeat the 
purpose of Aldrich and his accomplices, 
which is to prevent reform based 
sound principles of bank circulation. 


least of 


upon 


BANKING CONDITIONS. 


LARK WILLIAMS, Superintendent of 
Banks, in commenting on the rapid 
recovery from the financial disturb- 

ance of last fall, says: 


The full significance of the improvement 
that has taken place in banking is brought 
out by the fact that of the thirteen institu 
tions that were in trouble during the latte 
part of the year, not fewer than eleven have 
been able to reopen. 

This record speaks for itself. 
progress has been made by the 
banks and trust companies that became 
temporarily embarrassed, and the position 
to-day is a striking commentary upon the 
recuperative powers of American banking 
institutions. 


Remarkable 
various 








N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, or. the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the ceritury that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary develop- 

ment in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the 
northern boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—Theodore Roose- 


velt. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN BRAZIL. 


HE manner in which Brazil is depend- 
ent upon foreign capital for its pres- 
ent financial position is indicated in 

connection with foreign enterprises author- 
ized by the Brazilian Government. Presi- 
dent Penna in his annual message to the 
Brazilian Congress reported that the number 
of such enterprises authorized during last 
year to operate in the country were 23, 
capitalized at about $100,000,000. While it 
is probable that a considerable part of this 
capital has not been realized, about $22,- 
000,000 gold came to Brazil last year for 
its financial operations in spite of the fact 
that the country’s interest and similar 
charges abroad were greater than the ex- 
cess of its exports over its imports, with a 
sum of about $15,000,000 borrowed by the 
Government added to it. The importation 
of foreign capital for new enterprises is 
one of the strongest factors in Brazil’s 
present-day finance. While the actual sum 
of money imported from the United States 
for such enterprises in Brazil last year was 
not large, the sum imported for enterprises 
under American control and ownership was 
very large, and forms a continuing and in- 
creasing commercial bond between the two 
countries which is likely to be of extreme 
practical importance in the development of 
American trade in this country. 


BANK RATES IN COLOMBIA. 


ONSUL-GENERAL JAY WHITE, of 
Bogota, furnishes the following con- 
cerning banking usages and charges 

in Colombia: 

Six months is the approximate length of 
time granted before bills are due. Legally, 
extension is forbidden in the payment of 
drafts in Colombia. If, however, the cred- 
itor is willing, extension is granted for an 
indefinite time, that is, payment is requested, 


5 


as usual, of the drawee at his earliest con- 
venience, and interest charged. The usual 
discount for cash is six per cent. The 
banks in Colombia are accustomed to charge 
a premium of fifty cents gold for any 
draft which does not amount to $5 gold. 

As a general rule foreign firms charge 
six per cent. per annum interest on ac- 
counts past due for merchandise sold in 
Colombia. 

The present general bank rates of in- 
terest on loans (gold) is one per cent. per 
month; on paper-currency loans it is some- 
what higher. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—Hon. Irving B. Dudley, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to Brazil, was born at 
Jefferson, Ohio, 1861, and received his ed- 
ucation from the schools of his native state 
and in Milwaukee, and afterwards earned 
the degrees of LL.B. and LL.M. from 
George Washington University at the na- 
tional capital. He began his diplomatic 
duties by an appointment from President 
McKinley in 1897, as minister to Peru. He 
was raised to the rank of ambassador in 
1906 and transferred to Brazil, where he is 
now serving. 


—TIn the development of the progress of 
peace as an aid to economic progress, the 


Republic of Mexico has promulgated a 
treaty of arbitration concluded with the 
United States and becoming effective from 
June 25, 1908. With Honduras, a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation has 
received the signature of President Davila 
for the maintenance of friendly relations 
between the two republics. The banking 
law of June 19, 1908, modifies in some im- 
portant particulars that previously exist- 
ing for the regulation of financial condi- 
tions, while the new mining law under con- 
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sideration by the Government contain cer- 
tain provisions which have led to its tempo- 
rary withholding from promulgation. Cer- 
tain customs modifications, becoming effect- 
ive from July 1 and August 16, alter the 
rates on tobacco, steel and iron, build- 
ing materials, clothing, and carriages, while 
the budget law provides for export duties 
to be levied on grass fodder, chicle, guavule, 
hemp fibre or sisal, raw hides and skins. 


In accordance with the decree of the 
Mexican Executive, from July 1, 1908, the 
following schedule is operative throughout 
the Republic for the relative valuation of 
Mexican coins and those of countries on 
a silver basis. ‘The equivalents are avail- 
able for statistical work only: 

Values in 
Mexican 
currency. 
Boliva Boliviano 0.83 

Guatemala..... Peso 83 
Salvador : 83 
Honduras .... “ 83 
Nicaragua .... .83 
Persia 152 


China 1.4403 


Country. Coins. 


The Bank of Coahuila publishes offi- 


cial advice to the effect that a_ general 


meeting of that institution was held July 
1 and that a dividend of five per cent. was 
declared from September 15, against cou- 
pon No. 21, payable at the principal offices. 


A cable from Buenos Ayres says that 
the Argentine Government has_ definitely 
sanctioned the law authorizing the National 
Hypothecary Bank to increase the capital 
in cedulas from $130,000,000 paper to $160,- 
000,000 paper. 

The Government has also presented a 
bill to Congress authorizing an outlay of 
6,000,000 paper for the purpose of the 
extinction of locusts in case of invasion. 


BANKING COMMISSION OF GER- 
MANY. 


HE German Government decided some 
time ago to appoint a banking com- 
mission, and the first sitting was held 

on May 1. The commission is composed of 
twenty-three members, representing various 
interests, and including practical bankers 
and economists. The inquiry is likely to 
last several months, for a large number 
of persons will be invited to express their 
views. The attacks made by the Agrarian 
(agricultural) party on the Imperial Bank 
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of Germany are to be investigated. One 
question to be raised is, whether the limit 
of the untaxed note circulation of the bank 
should not be raised. Another is whether 
the bank should not keep in its portfolios 
a large number of foreign bills (obtained 
by discounting) so that its power to attract 
gold when desired might be augmented. 
The suggestion that a duty should be placed 
on the export of gold is to be considered, 
but it is stated that there is not the re- 
motest possibility of the German Govern- 
ment adopting so unsound a measure. The 
general banking system of the country will 
discussed. The outcome of the 
commission will be awaited 


also be 
labors of the 
with interest. 


A CAUTIOUS SENATOR. 


EGARDING the late Senator Alliso: 
the New York “Evening Post” tell 
this story: 

Everybody has heard the Allison shee} 
story. It is characteristic if untrue. Mr. Al 
lison and a friend were sitting at a window 
when a drove of sheep came along the road 
They had been freshly sheared. Mr. Alli 
son’s friend said: “‘Senator, they have cu 
the wool pretty close on those sheep, haven't 
they?’’ Senator Allison regarded the pass 
ing animals a long time with the closes! 
scrutiny and then said reluctantly, “It ap 
pears so—from this side.”” He never would 
commit himself until after the closest in- 
vestigation. 


BANK NOTE CIRCULATION. 


OMPILED statements made public 
Sept. 1 by the Comptroller of the 
Currency show a rather unusual sit- 

uation in the national banking circulation. 
The total of notes now outstanding is $685,- 
326,108, as against $692,088,991 on July 31, 
1908. <A reduction of only $6,762,883 in 
the total volume of outstanding notes thus 
occurred during the month ef August, while 
on August 31, 1907, the total of circulation 
was $604,056,321, so that within a year there 
has been an actual growth in the notes 
nominally in circulation amounting to $81,- 
269,787. Only $6,710,832 was, however, 
issued as new notes to banks during the 
month of August. The fiscal statement 
shows that of the total of bank notes out- 
standing $54,692,308 are held in the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury among the assets 
of the department. This implies that the 
difficulty of securing the redemption of 
this redundant currency from the banks 
which issued it is still about as great as 
ever owing, apparently, to the lack of 
clerical and other assistance in the depart- 
ment. 





HIS department is for 


ing. Correspondence is desired. 
ing house for the best ideas in 


the benefit of 
ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by 


the busi- 
judicious advertis- 


those interested in promoting 


The purpose is to make this department a clear- 
financial 


publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, 


information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples of ad- 


vertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. 


MacGregor, Manager, Publicity 


Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 


SYSTEM IN BANK ADVERTISING. 


By Harvey 


| has been said that every work, either 
of nature or art, is the product of a 

system. Mankind has learned that any 
work in order to avail, must conform to 
certain laws. 

Nothing happens in this 
banker or merchant succeeds in 
prises only when he obeys the 
laws which have been laid down for 
I'race any success to its source, and 
will follow a dominating system every 
of the way. 

When we 
tem,” we bear 
banking is carried on 


world. ‘The 
his enter- 
inexorable 
him. 
you 
step 


“Banking Sys- 
business of 
rules and 


speak of our 
witness that the 
under 
usages bearing certain relations to one an- 


other, which, assembled in order, form a 
concrete system. 

The banker must be prepared to 
an account of his stewardship at any mo- 
ment. There is no line of business where 
system is more of a necessity than in the 
bank. Every night the books are balanced, 
and it is known just where the affairs of 
the institution stand. Guesswork has no 
place in the keeping of a bank’s records. 

A man comes to the bank for a loan. 
Before it is granted the cashier is informed 
is to the applicant’s character, respon- 
sibility and general worthiness. .\ccommoda- 
tion is not given because the would-be bor- 
rower tells a plausible story, has influen- 
tial friends, or needs the money. The se- 
curity must be above question. Here again 
guesswork gives way to system. 

Guesswork and lack of system hold full 
sway in the advertising department of 
many a bank. To how few bankers has it 
occurred that there can be such a thing as 
system in the expenditure of that most 
important factor in promoting business, 
the advertising appropriation. 


give 


A. Blodgett Minneapolis. 


Hundreds of millions — of 
hoarded dollars will contribute to industrial 
activity when the banks of this country 
administer their advertising appropriations 
as wisely systematically as they 
conduct the other routine of their business. 

To-morrow morning hundreds of banks 
will be visited by energetic salesmen ex- 
ploiting one kind or another of bank ad- 
vertising. ‘To-morrow night hundreds of 
bankers will have contracted for advertis- 
ing which to-day they have no thought of 
buying. 

Few of these salesmen will find bankers 
waiting for them, and most of them will 
book their orders only after a preliminary 
battle of wits. 

In many cases the advertising bought 
will bear no reciprocal relation to that 
which has been used before, or which will 
be bought under similar circumstances six 
months hence. Thus will be sacrificed the 
cumulative force which would result from 
systematic effort. 

It is safe to say that most of these pur- 
chases would not be made at all if the 
bankers were not approached by the sales- 
men, infected with their enthusiasm, and 
swayed by the plausibility of their argu- 
ments. Every banker has heard the siren 
song, and has had held up before his eyes 
visions of people trooping bank-ward with 
their hoards in socks and baking powder 
cans, coaxed from hiding by the gift of a 
pretty or useful thing, with the bank’s name 
on it. 


impotent, 


and as 


Advertising Analysis. 


It is because so much money has been 
spent upon advertising ventures with so 
little tangible returns, that the banker shies 
at the very word “advertising.” Although 
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accustomed to analyze business propositions 
of all sorts, the average banker fails to 
properly analyze the probable effect of 
many of the advertising schemes with which 
he is tempted. 

There is a simple test which the banker 
should rigidly apply to every proposed ex- 
penditure. It is this: “Will this thing sug- 
gest to possible clients any benefits they 
will enjoy from doing business at this bank; 
will it inform people of the services it has 
to sell, to which some are indifferent and 
of which many are ignorant; will it con- 
vince people that this bank earnestly desires 
to be their sympathetic, personal ally? Will 
it inspire the desire to save, or does it 
explain how to establish a credit? If it 
will accomplish none of these results, or any 
equally vital, why is it a good investment?” 

My plea is for a system in bank advertis- 
ing, which will not only go a long way 
toward the elimination of waste, but will 
produce gratifying results in the way of 
increased business and profits for the bank- 
er, and greater confidence in him. Every 
dollar expended for advertising, under a 
correct system, will remain a permanent 
asset. 

Advertising is a constructive force. Just 
as a mechanical engineer draws upon paper 
the various parts of a machine and figures 
its weights and measurements before a cast 


ing is made, and just as the function of 
each part of the machine is determined in 
advance of its construction, so should every 


integral part of a bank’s advertising 
campaign be planned and considered with 
a view to constructing an efficient and 
effective entirety, before the first dollar is 


expended upon it. 
General Publicity Not Enough. 


In planning a_ systematic advertising 
campaign, first dismiss the thought that the 
aim of advertising is just to keep your 
name before the public. A mere name, 
however prominently displayed, suggests 
nothing to the average person. Do we not 
pass the same signs day after day without 
being impressed by them? When we con- 
sult a utility which is the gift of an enter- 
prising advertiser, how often do we give 
the name upon it even a fleeting thought? 

When a banker calls upon a_ prospective 
patron for the purpose of inducing him to 
open an account, is he content to mention 
in a stiff and impersonal way the name of 
the bank, its resources, and the personnel 
of its management, and let it go at that? 
No, he eagerly grasps the opportunity for 
a heart to heart talk, telling his prospect 
what relation the bank's resources bear to 
the safety of its depositors, and what priv- 
conveniences are enjoyed by 


ileges and 
He lays stress 


having a checking accoun*. 
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on the bank's willingness and ability to 
grant accommodation in time of need, and 
waxes eloquent in explaining the many ad- 
vantages of a business connection with his 
institution. He considers that he is seat- 
tering seeds of kindness when he inspires 
the desire to save and get ahead in the 
world. He presents the bank’s case in a 
systematic way. His first interview being 
without result, he hopes that at least he 
has set his man to thinking, and avails 
himself of subsequent opportunities — to 
clinch his arguments. The banker’ who 
conducts his advertising campaign upon the 
same theory, has his hands full taking care 
of new business. 


An Educational Campaign. 


No more than the student can absorb the 
contents of a text book by reading its title, 
can the layman comprehend all the benefits 
of a banking connection by reading the 
bank’s business card. Successful bank ad- 
vertising is a matter of systematic educa- 
The bank must do the teaching. The 
lessons must be short and interesting, in 
order to attract attention and hold _ it. 
System must govern, for every successful 
undertaking is the product of system. 

Map out a year’s campaign in advance, 
making it a series of advertisements each 
instalment of which will present interest- 
ingly some feature of the bank’s services. 
Let one argument follow another in logical 
Do not expect a single advertise- 
ment to bring immediate and direct re- 
turns sufficient to repay its cost. Skillful 
advertisers rely upon the cumulative re- 
sults of their work, knowing that little by 
little their arguments find lodgement in the 
public mind, a tiny impression now being 
augmented by another later on. 

Whether the medium is to be the public 
press or the more personal method of let- 
ters and printed literature, the successful 
campaign should be plannd as a whole, and 
systematically followed to a logical conclu- 
sion. 


tion. 


order. 
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HOME BANKS INCREASE DEPOSITS. 


The Advertising and Thrift Developing Value of These Devices. 


By Hosea Mann, Cashier of the Torrington National Bank, Torrington, Conn. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE.—The author of 
this article has had experience in the matter 
of which he writes and is himself the in- 
ventor of a home calendar safe. He has 
written this article at our request as we 
consider he is in a good position to throw 
light on a subject which we know is of a 
great deal of interest to savings institutions 


OW to secure more 
problem — constantly 
progressive banker. Will he go after 

them or wait at the bank without effort 
expecting the deposits to come? While the 
old-time banker believed the proper and 
dignified way was to sit in his office await- 
ing the knock of the depositor, to-day’s 
voung banker starts a new bank under 
the nose of dignity and unless Rip Van 
Winkle awakes and adopts methods similar 
to those of his hustling competitor he is 
soon outdistanced. 

How to advertise a bank in a dignified 
manner and at the same time get at the 
people directly is answered by many _ in- 
genious advertisers and new plans of more 
or less value are constantly being devised. 
One of the most effective aids is the small 
home bank or safe. 

About fifteen years ago a bright Yankee, 
who probably was inspired by one of the 
old iron coin banks among the playthings 
of his boyhood, made some small coin 
banks and offered them to savings banks 
to use among their depositors. The idea 
met with favor from depositors, and soon 
a large number was put out. 

The plan was for the savings bank to 
loan these small banks to depositors upon 
an initial deposit of one dollar or more as 
security. The bank kept the key so that 
depositors could not get the money out 
of the small bank without bringing it to 
the savings bank which loaned it and had 
the only key. There it would be unlocked 
by the bank officials and the contents 
counted and credited to the account of 
the depositor, who would take the empty 
bank home to refill. The small bank was 
placed as demand was created, at the tel- 
ler’s window, by circular or by newspaper 
advertisement. Tater the manufacturers 
of the small home bank put this proposition 
to the banker: “We will secure depositors 
for you at so much a depositor (generally 
about $3 each) giving you a new bank to 
loan such depositors.” The manufacturer 
organized an energetic corps of men under 
a general manager and was ready to con- 
tract to get 1,000, 5,000, 10,000 or more 


deposits is the 
before every 


depositors, according to size of town and 
adjacent territory and the money the bank 
was willing to invest for such services. 
Many incompetent and cheap men _ were 
employed for this work. Banks were placed 
with everybody who would take them, no 
matter whether the recipients were likely 
to be of any value as depositors or not, and 
while many very desirable accounts were 
secured, the plan did not prove satisfac- 


Combining Calendar and Safe. 


tory and prejudiced many banks against 
the use in any way of the small bank. Bet- 


ter men were afterwards employed and 
greater care taken in securing depositors 
and much better results obtained. Banks 
which placed the small bank over the coun- 
ter or through local canvassers known to 
be reliable, found a good field for their 
use and were generally satisfied with re- 
sults. 


Encouraging Saving. 


The small home bank business has grown 
rapidly and there are now several manu- 
facturers of different varieties of such 
banks. Probably more than half of the 
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L065 THE 
banks in the United States that have sav- 
ings departments are using some kind of a 
small home bank. While the kind of a 
bank used and method of handling has 
much to do with its effectiveness, it has 
been fully demonstrated that the use of 
even the cheapest and most unattractive 
and inconvenient variety is very helpful in 
encouraging savings and increasing de- 
posits. It is no unusual thing to find sav- 
ings banks, trust companies and national 
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departments having 
trom 15,000 to 25,000 in use. A trust cou- 
pany in Chicago has over 30,00°  smahi 
banks in use, and a large trust company 
in another large city is said to have re- 
cently contracted for 100,000 home banks 
or safes. 

While the majority of the small 
have been made for home use, recently quite 
a number of “pocket banks” have been put 
out, from which good results are claimed 
in the way of initial advertising. These 
are only useful for men and boys and the 
fact that most men their pockets 
filled with other things anyway and also the 


banks with savings 


banks 


have 
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fact that the bank becomes quite heavy as 
it is filled with coin, weighing down over- 
burdened pockets, causes the depositor to 
soon tire of this style of bank. 

To encourage systematic saving numerous 
devices have been attached to the home 
banks, the principal of which are recording 
devices of various kinds, by means of which 
depositors may have an accurate record 
of what may at any time be in the bank. 
This kind of banks must necessarily be 
limited to coins of special denominations. 
Whether depositors take more interest in 
keeping a daily “tab’ on the deposit, or in 
surprising themselves with the unknown 
contents of the bank when opened up, 
which by the way are said to usually ex- 
ceed the depositor’s expectations, is a ques- 
tion of argument among the different bank 
manufacturers. 

Among the curiosities in home banks is 
a clock bank which requires the insertion 
of a dime each day before it can be wound. 
While this requires the saving of ten cents 


each day it will not allow any more, and 
many in use might require a bank to keep a 
clock repairer in constant attendance. 


The Calendar Safe. 


\s large sums of money are often ac- 
cumulated by use of these home banks it 
would seem that the bank which takes in all 
coins from a cent to a silver dollar, and 
also has a_ place for bills would be the 
most useful. 

The latest invention in small home banks 
is called the Calendar Safe and is the idea 
of a practical banker. It was invented 
after extensive examination of small banks 
in use, none of which met his ideas of what 
such a bank should be. 

By making the bank in the shape of a 
small pyramid, a small calendar card can 
be attached, so that a handsome combina- 
tion of safe and calendar is the result. 
‘Lhe safe thus becomes the holder of attrac- 
iive announcements advertising the bank 
that gives it out—a standing advertisement 
in every home where placed. The plan of 
having a handsome calendar card for each 
month of the vear creates a novel “follow- 
up” system in which the depositor does 
the “following up” by bringing in the safe 
every month to have the contents credited, 
and to get a new card for the following 
month. This is intended to overcome the 
principal objection to home safes, which is 
the forgetfulness of depositors about bring- 
ing them in. Of course, if the depositor 
brings in the safe each month, he makes 
sure to have some sxvings in it, conse- 
quently he is thus induced to save more, 
and the bank gets larger deposits. He keeps 
in close touch with the bank and takes a 
new message home each month. 
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Another invention which goes with this 
safe, also decidedly novel, is a tray upon 
which to handle the safe and count its 
contents when brought to the bank by the 
depositor. A key pointing upward, and 
controlled by a lever at the side, is in the 
centre of the tray, and the bank, by means 
of guides also extending from the tray, can 
be immediately placed over the key, when 
by a slight movement of the lever the lock 
releases the bottom of the safe which re- 
mains upon the tray as the top is lifted off. 
\s the bottom is larger than the top the 
contents of the safe all drop upon the 
tray, and when counted the safe is replaced 
over the bottom and a reverse movement 
of the lever locks the safe ready to be re- 
turned to depositor. The annovance and 


more pleasure in saving than in reckless 
spending. 

The cashier of a national bank in a town 
of about 3,000 inhabitants in the state of 
New York, who advertised a new savings 
department by putting out 1,200 small safes, 
told the writer that while he had only been 
using the safes since the first of last March 
they had taken in and there was stand- 
ing to the credit of them that day (July 
13) $116,000. 

Many times, more comes to the bank 
indirectly through the agency of the small 
safe than directly, for if anyone in the house 
where there is one of these safes has a few 
hundred dollars come in unexpectedly or 


otherwise, he is pretty sure to think of the 
add | 


bank that loaned the small safe and 


Showing Method of Opening the Home Safe at the Bank. 


loss of time in taking a key—not always 
at hand—and holding safe in hands to 
unlock, and struggling quite often with 
a rusty lock, with the coins rolling every- 
where, if they can be gotten out at all, 
when the safe is once opened, is completely 
done away with by this patent tray, and 
removes another serious objection to the 
general use of the small safe. A hanger 
and padlock is also provided so that the 
safe can be locked to the side of house or 
desk, as a protection against sneak thieves 
and meddlers, the depositor, of course, keep- 
ing the key to the padlock, while the bank 
only can unlock the safe. 


Results Are Surprising. 


The amount saved through the use of these 
small safes is surprising, not only to the 
banker who takes pleasure in seeing his 
deposits increase, but the depositor him- 
self is surprised. In general it is said that 
more comes out of these small safes than 
the depositor anticipated and he is thus 
greatly encouraged to continue saving until 
the habit is thoroughly formed and he finds 


this to that another ac- 
count there. 

The treasurer of one of the largest sav- 
ings banks in Connecticut relates this inci- 
dent in his own experience. He knew a 
hard-working man, who dida'’t seem able 
to save a cent. ‘The banker sot him to take 
a small safe and the man i:mediately got 
interested in saving and within a very short 
time had enough saved to buy a home for 
himself and his family. 

A parent who gave his little girl all the 
ten cent pieces he brought home in_ his 
pocket, told the writer that she put them 
in a small safe she had and saved $2,800. 

As the home safes besides taking all 
sizes of coins, have a place for bills, quite 
a large sum can be put in them. Many 
banks report taking from $50 to $100 from 
single safes at one time. 

They are very handy for the accommoda- 
tion of funds for different purposes. For 
instance, a gentleman acquaintance of the 
writer has three home safes of different 
makes on his desk, each devoted to a special 
fund. 

Even if no effort is made to put them out 


account or start 
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a demand will develop in a community 
where they have been used and their value 
is understood. A Pennsylvania savings 
bank which began using small banks about 
twelve years ago and has out from 15,000 
to 20,000 is placing from 1,200 to 1,500 per 
year in response to calls at the counter. 

Some banks require an_ initial deposit 
when placing safes of from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar which is not allowed to 
be withdrawn until the account is closed 
and the small safe surrendered. Other 
banks use greater discretion in placing and 
require no guarantee deposit. 


Good For New Banks. 


For quickly and effectively advertising 
a new bank the small safe cannot be 
equalled. It puts the bank in direct touch 
with the people, and gives the bank an op- 
portunity to reach and talk with the de- 
positor and explain the advantages it can 
offer, either through canvassers or by let- 
ter calling attention to the fact that a home 
safe will be loaned depositor if he or she 
will indicate a desire for one, either by call- 
ing at the bank or asking to have it sent. 

A prejudice has developed in the minds 
of some banking men against the use of 
the small home bank because of some very 
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cheap and inferior banks having been put 
out by careless manufacturers, which have 
occasioned no end of trouble in handling, 
especially in locking and unlocking and 
counting contents. The writer called the 
attention of a banker who had long used 
the small bank to this prejudice and he 
said: “Yes, many are so made that they 
are a decided nuisance to handle and T 
don’t blame the boys in the bank for kick- 
ing, but even those inferior banks do bring 
the business.” 

Some years ago a bank in a large South- 
ern city paid $25,000 to have 10,000 small 
home banks placed. Most of these banks 
have now been surrendered and because of 
unsatisfactory working were not put out 
again, but are now in the junk heap in the 
basement of that bank; however the officers 
of that bank say that the money brought to 
the bank through the first advertising done, 
made the investment a very profitable one. 
Bankers are paying more attention now to 
the construction and durability of banks 
offered. 

A home bank or safe, well made of sub- 
stantial steel material with a good lock, is 
practically indestructible and will do ser- 
vice for the bank that puts it out for many 
years, and can properly be inventoried as 
part of the bank’s furniture. 


oo 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Remarks on Financial Advertising Submitted for Comment. 


T’S only a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. We wonder if it has not 
been taken in this card that has drifted 

onto our desk: 


Forget Your Wrongs. 


In the very depths of yourself dig a grave. 
Let it be like some forgotten spot to which 
no path leads; and there, in the eternal 
silence, bury the wrongs you have suffered. 
Your heart will feel as if a weight had fallen 
from it, and a divine peace will come to 
abide with you. Keep your account in the 
Citizens National Bank of Blankville and 
you will be happy. 

Some time ago up in Canada they were 
having a discussion about the duty on pulp- 
wood and the effect on the cost of paper 
for newspapers. Somebody got up to say 
“What we need in our papers is more 
brains and less pulp.” That same thing 
can be said truthfully of a good deal of 
present-day bank advertising. 


The South Side Bank is losing money 
every day it runs advertising like the 
sample reproduced when it could do some 


virile, effective advertising in the same 
space. Even as it stands, the picture is not 
true to life as our observation, not to say 
experience, is that the young woman usually 


You're Losing Money 


every Wear that you don't place some- 
thing to your credit in a reliable bank 
“A penpy saved {s a penny eariéd.” 
and deposited in a bank that pays in- 
terest on every dollar, it fs not oily 
safe, but profitable to the-depositor 


WE PAY FOUR PER CENT 


South Side Bank 


38th and Jacob Streets, 


coornent Open Saterday Evenings. 


Stop This Leak! 


assists more actively in the loss of the 
money than this particular charmer is rep- 
resented as doing—candy, soda, dinner, 
theatre, etc. 
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That “Invest” ad. is a pretty poor pun 
and a pretty poor appeal for business. The 
cut would do for a clothing ad. maybe, 
and the most charitable view to take of the 


Cnly after careful and thought- 
ful consideration; and exercise 
the same care and caution in se- 
lecting a place of deposit for your 
savings. Choose an old, strong 
and conservative institution like 


The Louisville 
Trust Company 


whose. Officers and Directors are 

successful business, men and 

menagement is of the best. 

: Its numeroys -patrons attest the 

» ‘sct that its Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults are the Lergest, Strongest 
§ 2. most desirable in the city. 


SOvLidWisi CORNER FIFTY AND WARKET. 
A Poor Pun. 


matter is that this cut has wandered into 
the Louisville Trust Company’s ad. by mis- 
take from a neighboring clothing store ad. 


Here's another waste of space: 


An Old Maid. 


Once there was an old maid who said that 
she did not need a husband. She had a 
parrot that swore, a monkey that chewed 
tobacco and a cat that went out nights. 
But the Old Maid needed a bank and YOU 
need one. 
Try The Old Reliable 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Crookston. 
U. S. Depositary. 


You can’t joke people into your bank. 


We think this is humor gone wrong, too: 


“Hard Times’’ Philosophy. 


liver in good order. feet 
warm and don't sit in a draught. 

If you have a few dollars to 
gether, rattle them while you can 
the fun out of them. 

If you have any bills to pay. pay them if 
you can. If you can’t, take the other side 
of the street until the stringency is over. 

While you are loafing around don't talk 
about appendicitis, rheumatism and the suf- 
fering in large cities, or the increase in 
crime and pneumonia, but tell a new Pat 
McCarrick story. Tell it to your wife, tell 
it to the dog, tell it to everybody. Make a 
warm place about you. 

If you don't dress as well during hard 
times as you have been accustomed to, put 
a little more shine on your shoes and wash 
your neck oftener, and you'll look just as 
good. 

A little hard times is 
It's a great educator. 
more. You read everything 
quire a flow of language on 
like a barber. 

You may have to pull 
pay roll with your pants deckle-edged and 
seat cut in strange geometrical figures and 
the rest of your wardrobe a little frizzled 
and frayed. Yet you'll come out full of 
hominy, orleans molasses and the simple life, 
free from fatty degeneration and gout. 


Keep your your 
rattle to- 
and get 


a mighty good thing. 
You read more, think 
and soon ac- 
current topics 


through on a light 
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Let’s get all the fun out of the dull period 
we can. Let us learn more, love more, live 
more. For we may never have the privilege 
of enjoying hard times again. 

After the storm is over don’t forget that 
resolution for opening a Savings Account in 

BLANK SAVINGS BANK. 


We recently received the following let- 
ter: 


I have read your ‘Pushing Your Busi- 
ness"’ by T. D. MacGregor several times 
and am greatly pleased with the many and 
various suggestions contained therein. In 
fact. I consider it the best little book on 
advertising that I have had in my hands in 
many a day. Such reading is suggestive to 
many original ideas of one’s own, besides 
giving the reader many points at first hand. 

I enclose a small booklet which I had 
printed several months ago and which I am 
anxious to receive criticisms on before I 
send out. If it is not asking too much 
would you kindly advise me briefly as to 
what suggestions you have to improve upon 
it? The part I wish passed upon is the 
cover, Pages 3, 4, 5, 6, and part of Page 7. 
Anything you can suggest to make future 

better will certainly be greatly ap- 
preciated and for any such suggestions we 
beg to thank you in advance. 
Respectfully yours, 
GEO. H. WISE, Treas. 
jangor Trust Co.. 
Bangor, Pa. 


Our criticism of the booklet, which ad- 
vertises a bank money order and savings 
certificate, was as follows: 


issues 


matter on the 
much 
adver- 

one- 


much printed 
booklet. It would be 
stronger and more effective from an 
tising standpoint if you had about 
fourth as much matter on the cover and had 
some of it stand out very prominently. <A 
better idea would be to have nothing on the 
cover but some such title as “Be Your Own 
Banker,” ‘‘A Boom to Savers” or “Four Per 
Cent. Interest.””. This would add an element 
of mystery or something to excite the curi- 
osity of the person into whose hands the 
book comes. You will find upon observation 
that this is the practice of all concerns 
which advertise in a large way. Page 3 is 
all right but it would be strengthened by 
the use of some figures to show your finan- 
cial responsibility. 

In regard to the title. “‘To the Depositor’ 
at the head of the reading matter, a better 
one might have been chosen as undoubtedly 
this book falls into the hands of a great 
many persons who are not depositors but 
whom you would be glad to secure as such. 
The second paragraph on page 6 beginning, 
“Which is the better, ete.."’ would be a 
much better opening paragraph than the 
one you have used. The chances are that 
the person picking up your booklet for the 
first time is ‘‘not interested in an institu- 
tion started independently, ete.” It is your 
duty and privilege to interest him by the 
argument which you present to him, so that 
such a query would be more appropriate at 
the end of your booklet rather than at the 
beginning, 

Several places through the book you 
“We think.” It is much better to be 
tive in your statements and say “We know” 
or “We feel sure.” That is one of the 
fundamental things in argumentation and is 
based on the fact that confidence begets 
confidence, and it is also much more en- 
thusiastiec to show that you believe in what 
you are saying and you will find that such 
enthusiasm is contagious. In the 5th line 
from the top on the 5th page, there is un- 


There is too 
vover of the 


say, 


posi- 
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typographical error as evi- 
to use the word 


‘Renumerate.”’ 


doubtedly a 
dently intended 
ate’ instead of 
middle of the second paragraph 
you state that “Not more than one-fifth of 
such investments would be affected.”’ Wher: 
is the proof of this statement? It would b 
better to give your reader some statistical 
or other proof of this statement. A 
little lower down. you say ‘We will amply 
secure the most pessimistic.”” In view of 
the fact that your security is no more ef- 
fective for the optimistic than for the pessi- 
mistic depositor, we imagine that what you 
intended to say was that this security ‘‘will 
amply satisfy the most pessimistic.” 

third line from the bottom you say 
expect to maintain a reserve, ete.” 

future expectations do not form a very 
basis upon which to ask the confidence of 
depositors to-day. It would be much better 
to say, “For many years. we have main- 
tained a reserve above the legal require- 
ments, ete.”’ 

On the whole, 
sented, is not a bad 
that changes along the 
eated will strengthen 
rially. 

A cut illustrating just what this certificate 
is like would good thing, as, on general 
principles. it is always much better to have 
illustrations in advertising matter as _ it 
gives the mind something concrete around 
Which to build its conception of the thing 
which is being advertised. 


you 
“Remuner- 
About the 
on page 5. 


argument, 
but we feel 
lines we have 
your booklet 


your as pre- 
sure 
indi- 


mate- 


bea 


Here's Mary again. 
this time instead of 


But she has a purse 
a lamb. Ought we not 
to expect a more polished piece of poetic 
literature from a place bearing the classic 
name of Boston? We think Mary limps a 
little on her feet. What makes this bank 
love Mary so, anyway? 


Pegasus seems to be a favorite steed in 
Georgia. For another budding poet is woo- 
ing the muse from the pastoral shades of 
Sylvania. There isn’t mucn rhyme or reason 
to this ballad, but there is rhythm and we 
can shut our eyes good and tight and see 
people waltzing right into the Citizens Bank 
to deposit their money. 

We are patiently waiting for some 
poetic bank ad, man to come to the front 
with a parody on “Ye Banks and Braes 0° 
Bonnie Doon.” 


> 
IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


HF. following good thoughts to be in- 

corporated in savings bank advertis- 

ing have been furnished by C. L. 
Chamberlin of Osseo, Mich.: 

A dollar saved is a working partner 
which never sleeps and is always adding to 
vour store. 

* Don’t let others get every cent of your 
hard-earned money. They will not keep you 
when you are ill or old. 

The proper care of money is in no way 
better learned than by keeping a bank ac- 
count. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Live in the present as though you were 
a little poorer than you are and if mis- 
fortune comes later you will be richer than 
you seem. 


THE PROSPERITY OF MARY 


Mary had a little purse— 

That’s the reason of this verse. 

In that purse she had a penny; 

She added to it till it was many; 

Then deposited in the BOSTON BANK, 
Using. its deposit blanks. 

NOW she’s independent as can be, 


Because she deposits with US. You sée! 


We Actually Remit for ALL Items on 
the Day Collected 


BANK OF BOSTON 
BOSTON, GEORGIA 


Z.H. CLARK, President J. W. TAYLOR, Vice-President 
M. M. STANALAND, Cashier 


Capital $25,000.00 
What Makes This Bank Love Mary So? 


BEST BANK OF ALL! 


By S. W. Rogers 


ON BANKS OF EASE, WE FEEL THE BREEZE, 
E FLOWERS BLOOM AROUND 

AND SCENT THE. AIR WITH FRAGRANCE RARE 
FROM EV’RY GRASSY MOUND; 

BUT SOON THE BLAST, FROM SKIES O'ERCAST, 
WITH MANY AN ANGRY TOKEN, 

.S SCATTERED FLOWERS IN WINTRY SHOWERS— 

OUR MOSSY BANK IS BROKEN 


ON BIVER BANKS IN SERRIED RANKS 
COLUMNS OF WAVES ARE HURLED 

THOSE BANKS MUST BREAK, AS WATERS SHAKE 
AND WHELM A DROWNING WORLD. 

BUT HERE'S A BANK THAT WILL OUTRANK 
THE BANKS OF MOSS OR RIVER, 

OUR BANK WILL LAST THROUGH WILDEST BLAST— 
THE CITIZENS BANK, FOREVER! 


SYLVANIA, GEORGIA 


The 


Ad. Poetic (?) 
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There is nothing that will establish you 
m a basis of sound credit so quickly as a 
bank account. 

You can do without luxuries 
the money you save will buy 
twenty years hence. 

Whenever earning 
begin. 

Do you wish to take a trip every summer 
during your vacation? Then begin now to 
place a few dollars in the bank every pay 
aay. Next July when you feel “the call 
f the wild” stirring your blood you will 
be surprised at the amount to your credit. 

If you keep your money in your pocket, 
vou feel rich and want to spend it. If you 
have it in the bank, you won’t spend it so 
fast, because you won't write a check for a 
small sum, and the chances are that you 
won't spent a large sum unless it’s neces- 


to-day and 
necessities 


begins, saving should 


sary, 


The First National Bank of Boston in 
its foreign department has a bead slate for 
the convenience of its Chinese customers 
who use it to aid them in their mathematical 
calculations. 


Studying the advertisements of general 
advertisers in the magazines and newspapers 
is a good thing for the bank man who has 
charge of his institution’s advertising. Most 
large advertisers expect direct results from 
their advertising and you can make up your 
mind that they are going to use their space 
to the best advantage. 


The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburg 
used a rather startling head on one of its 
recent ads. It was: “Motor Without 
Money.” The popular conception is that it 
costs a good deal of money to imotor so 
that the foregoing statement is bound to 


ittract attention. The gist of the ad. is 
this: 


Motor 
to carry 
ong tour. 

Mellon cheaues are as good as cash with 
he added advantage of being easily carried. 

They can be cashed anywhere in this 
vuntry or abroad. 

They bear a specimen 

Ider and are thus practically 
gainst use by a wrongful holder. 


inconvenient 
eash for a 


often find it 
them sufficient 


tourists 
with 


signature of the 
secured 


Some profound wisdom on the subject of 


vood printing is expressed by Seymour 


F.aton in these words: 


The average advertiser will shave off 15 
nts a thousand on envelopes and a quarter 
f a cent a pound on paper and beat down 
the printer in price so that he is obliged to 
use a 30-cent ink and by various other 
economies get his material ready for $6 a 
housand. He will then pay the government 


$20 for carrying his_ stin badly-printed, 
cheap-looking $6 worth of Scuft and pat him- 


self on the back for being economical. 


In speaking of the calendar, the American 
Bank Note Company's “Imprint” says: 


advertiser becomes evident 
when the permanency of its influence is 
realized. Perhaps in no other equally in- 
expensive way can you keep your name so 
constantly before your customers To ac- 
complish its purpose a calendar must be 
unusually attractive It must win for itself 

place in the home or the office of the 
recipient or its adverti value is mini- 
mized. 


Its value to the 


Getting the subject for an ad. is often 
harder than the actual writing of it. Most 
ideas have already been expressed. The 
power to re-create is talent, or genius, as 
the case may be. 


Our 


Advanced 
Method 


Bunkies: by Mail 


while somewhat of an innovation in banking methods 
provides an absolutely safe and highly practical and 
convenient means of depositing both savings and sur- 
plus funds at 


4 


By this up-to-date plan beautifally engraved cer- 
tiflcates are issued for the amount of the deposit. The. 
certificates are self-identifying and payable on de- 
mand, not only at this bank, but at banks generally 
throughout the country, and an ingenious device auto- 
matically calculates the interest and includes it in the 
face of each certificate every three months. 

Thus the certificates represent 


Bank Money Orders 
Payable Anywhere at Any Time 
With Interest Added 


By using these certificates you can keep. your 
money on deposit in this bank at 4 per cent interest 
computed quarterly, and yet have it practically in 
your own possession in such form as to be available 
at an instant’s notice. 


Address Dept. A 
For Full Information 


Central Bank & Trust 


Corporation 


Candler Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Per Cent Interest 
Computed Quarterly 


A Sensible Ad. 
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| CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
| OF LADIES GIVEN 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 


a 
| UNION BANK & | 
| TRUSTCOMPANY 


\) 
HOUSTON TEXAS } 


s’ Accounts | 


bas provi 


securtyy 


nion Trust Co. | 


of Springfield, Mass. 


Who Marries 


IN SAVINGS 


THE CITY DEPOSIT BANK 


“Prudent Men Seek for Thrifty Women.” 


When banks can get from 


George O. Jenner says: 


Don’t 
tells with an 
Advertising is a 
send letters that 


overshadow the story your booklet 
unwise effort at cleverness. 
serious proposition. Don’t 
earry a personal appeal, 
unless they at least have the ear-marks of 
being personal letters. Don't try to tell the 
whole story on the back of a mailing card— 
you won't succeed. Don't hesitate to put a 
two-cent stamp on a piece of good literature 
—it will command that much more attention. 

The right kinds of booklets, letters and 
other advertising literature will prove a 
tonic to your business. Enlist the services 
of a trained advertising man, Combine 
your knowledge of your business with his 
advertising experience—and the result can- 
not be other than satisfactory. 


It is not a bad plan for a savings bank 
in its advertisements to suggest some defi- 
nite ways of saving. For instance, the 
Union Savings Bank of Pittsburg says in 
one of its five-inch single column ads.: 

A man who had been paying 50c for his 
luncheon cut the price to 25 cents and put 
the difference in this bank—saved $37.50 in 
six months—Not a bad scheme—tTry it. 

4% INTEREST. 


permission 
the Y. M. C. A. in their community, it is 
a good idea to leave some attractive sav- 
ings literature in the reading room of that 
organization for the benefit of the young 
men. The West Side Savings Bank of New 
York has done this at the Twenty-third 
Street Y. M. C. A. 


> 


MORE INTERESTING STATE- 
MENTS. 


How It Would Be Possible To Improve Them. 


[T addressing the Bookkeepers’ Beneficial 
Association 


of Philadelphia recently 

Duncan MaclInnes, a_ certified public 

accountant, made some suggestions for im- 

proving the form of bank statements which 

are such a common feature of bank ad- 

vertising. 

Mr. Mac Innes said: 

“These statements are framed along uni- 
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form lines, with very few exceptions, and 


the first liability invariably appears as the 
capital stock, followed immediately by the 
surplus, and next by the undivided profits, 
while the amounts due to the individual de- 
positors are generally found way down on 
the list of liabilities as if such were more 
incidental than real, and, on the other 
hand, the resources are stated in such a 
manner as would require a_ segregation 
thereof by an expert accountant, and an 
arraying of them in opposition to liabilities 
of a like kind before any intelligent con- 
ception of the status of the — institution 
could be arrived at.” 

Mr. MaclInnes 
classification as follows: 


suggests a comparative 


RESOURCES. 
Specie. 
Legal-tender notes. 
Checks and other cash items. 
Fractional paper currency, ete. 


Exchanges for clearing house. 
Notes of other national banks. 
Due from approved reserve agents. 


Due 
agents). 
Due from state banks and bankers. 


from national banks (not reserve 


Loans (collateral) 
Discounts (b). 


(a)—demand—time. 


Bonds (face value). 

Securities, etc. (face value). 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 

U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits. 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits. 


Redemption fund 
45 per cent. cire.) 

Premiums on U. S. 

3anking house, 


with U. §S. Treasurer 
bonds. 
furniture and fixtures. 


LIABILITIES. 


Certified checks. 

Demand certificates of deposit. 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding, 


Due to approved reserve agents. 

Due to other national banks. 

Due to state banks and bankers. 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. 


National bank notes outstanding. 

U. S. deposits. 

Bonds borrowed. 

Capital stock paid in. 

Surplus fund. 

Undivided, profits, 
paid. 


less expenses and taxes 


One way to make a bank statement clear 
to the average reader is illustrated by the 
following, furnished us by A. G. Boal, 
cashier of the First National Bank of West 
Elizabeth, Pa.: 
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Condensed Report of the Condition of 
The First National Bank of West Elizabeth, 
Made to the Comptroller of the Currency 
at the Close of July 15, 1908. 


Business, 
RESOURCES. 


9,759.67 


Investments 
bonds of 


Loans and 
Includes boroughs, 
school districts and corpora- 
tions and notes of individuals 
secured by endorsement or col- 
lateral. The interest received 
from these loans is the bank’s 
chief source of income. 
U. S. Bonds and Premium 
Deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States as secur- 
ity for the bank notes issued 
by this bank. 
Real Estate and Banking House eu 00 
A lot facing on Fourth, Fifth 
and Lincoln streets, improved 
with a two-story brick bank 
building and a two-story frame 
house together with safes. 
vault and other necessary 
equipment for the banking 
business. 
Due from Banks 
Part of our legal reserve 
deposits is placed with reserve 
agents in New York, Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati. This facilitates 
the exchange of commodities 
from one part of the country 
to another. 
Cash on Hand 
Gold and _ silver, 
notes, National Bank notes, 
gold and silver certificates and 
other money in the bank com- 
plete the reserve fund required 
by law. 
Redemption Fund 
Five per cent. of the cirecu- 
lation of a National Bank must 
be deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States to 
redeem notes issued by the 
bank. 


250.00 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock 000. 
This is fully paid and un- 
impaired. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits... .224.6 
Representing the net earn- 
ings of the bank after paying 
salaries, taxes, dividends and 
all other expenses, 
National Bank Notes 
Notes issued by this bank 
under the direction of the 
Comptroller of the Currency 
bearing the signatures of the 
president and cashier. Secured 
by bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States. 
"npaid Dividends 
Money due shareholders and 
payable immediately upon pres- 
entation of checks. 
Deposits 
The largest 
bank. Checking deposits are 
repayable upon demand. Sav- 
ings deposits are subject to 
withdrawal only after notice 
has been given. The _ officers 
and directors of this bank place 
every safeguard about the 
funds of depositors. Deposits 
rise and fall according to the 
business needs of the commun- 
ity. 


169,483 
liability of 


$260,853.48 


Total 
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A BANK ACCOUNT. 


M* C. HILDRETH, president of the 
Franklin (Neb.) State Bank and 
the Mason (Neb.) State Bank, has 


issued a circular which gives some good 
points about bank accounts. It is as fol- 


lows: 


should carry a bank account. 


Every 
reasons for it: 


There are 


man 
many 
It benefits his standing in the com- 


First. 
be looked upon 


munity. He comes to 
man who has some surplus on hand to meet 
his bills obligations. His credit and 
standing are thus raised in the community. 
Second.—It enables him to be prepared for 
sickness or accident or other emergencies. 
These emergencies come to all of us. 
Third.—To have the feeling every day and 
night that one has a little surplus, a small 
bank account. is a satisfaction and makes a 
man feel safe and comfortable every day of 
his life. Is this not worth something? 
Fourth.—A bank account enables a man to 
pay his bills by The check stub is 
a record and the a receipt. It often 
saves paying a bill twice. By his checks or 
the bank’s books a man can prove five or 
ten years from now the amount and date 
he made a payment. : 
Fifth.—Seldom does a business man in 
town think of paying a bill now except by 
eheck. He pays by check for two reasons, 
for convenience sake and for safety. The 
farmer is just as much a business man as 
the merchant and has the same need of this 
safety. If he pays a store 
bill. buys a hog or a horse of a neighbor, or 
gives his hired man his monthly wage, he 
writes his check. This check is a receipt. 
Sixth.—The farmer should no more think 
of keeping money in his house to be stolen, 
or burned, or worried about when the family 
leaves home than the merchant would think 
of leaving money in his cheap safe which 
ean easily be open by burglars any 
night. 
Seventh.—Keeping a bank account en- 
courages habits of saving and thrift both 
for the head of the house and for the fam- 
ily. The family grows up with the proper 
idea of accounts and an acquaintance with 
business methods, Then, also, if a man will 
deposit all his income through the year, 
and pay out by check, he will know at the 
end of the year the amount of crops and 
stock he has turned off or the amount of 
business he has done through the year. This 
will be doing his farming and his business 
affairs in a definite and intelligent way. 


as a 


and 


check. 


check is 


convenience and 


blown 


Carry a bank account, however’ small, 
through a portion of the year, thus making 
a close relation between you and the bank- 
er, and when you desire to borrow, the bank 
will feel like supplying you the money at a 
lower rate of interest. The bank will also 
then cheerfully carry you over the 
months and the hard years. 


hard 


The bank appreciates small accounts. Do 
not carry the money around in your pocket, 
but put it in your deposit at the bank each 
day and check it out as needed. Men often 
earry money in their pockets without think- 
ing of the benefit it would be to the bank. 
If 100 men who carry $20 each in their 
pockets would all keep this deposited and 


would mean $2,000 addi- 
bank. There ar: 


check as needed it 
tional deposits for the 
many thousands of dollars today in th 
pockets and in the homes of our friend: 
that would be of value to the bank and t 

the community if it were deposited in th: 
banks and put into circulation in the com- 
munity. Much of this idle money is not 
purposely withheld, but it is because thes 
friends have never thought of the bank a? 

community side of it. 


=> > 


AFRAID OF BEING YELLOW. 


i has been well said that some people 
are so very good that they leave to the 

devil most of the enjoyable things ot 
life. 

So also there are some bankers who ar 
so conservative that they permit reckless 
speculators, tipsters and get-rich-quick 
schemers to get the advantage of courageous, 
aggressive methods of advertising. 

Yellow advertising, like yellow journalism. 
is to be deplored, but some people are so 
afraid of being yellow that they become as 
black and depressing as a_ two-spot ot 
spades held against a king of hearts.—1Wal 
Street Journal. 


BE NATURAL. 


HERE isn’t one advertisement in ten 
that has enough life in it to last a 
tadpole over night. 

And yet when you stop to cast a hasty 
glance over the field you'll find that the 
most successful stories, and the most pros- 
perous publications to-day are those which 
have catered most to the people’s love of 
colloquial language. 

You don’t have to break all the rules of 
grammar—you don’t have to say “ain't” 
when you mean “aren’t” nor “don’t” when 
“does not” is intended. But you can limber 
up a trifle. 

Get close to your audience, whether you 
are writing an ad. or a letter. Make them 
think you are alive, and an actual person 
who thinks and feels about the same as 
they do. 

Let the pedants fight over the question as 
to whether or not advertising is literature. 

Come down on earth and put a _ hole 
through the balloon so you can’t use it 
again. 

If you want business—and that’s what 
you are after—get next to the people and 
in words they can understand.—The Silent 
Partner. 





HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


. oe political campaign is giving oc- 
‘asion to many banks to do some 

special advertising. A popular plan 
is to make use of “stock” booklets, man- 
uals and cards giving such political data 
as: The electoral and popular votes of the 
states; the party platforms; the biographies 
of the candidates, etc. Incidentally this 
printed matter carries advertising of the 
institution issuing it for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. Among the institutions that have 
favored us with samples of this kind of 
publicity are the Merchants National Bank 
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the bank since the beginning of 1893, 


during the present administration: 


Surplus and undivided profits 
this time $2 
Surplus and 


15,822 
29,664 


Gain 
Paid in dividends 
period, at 6% 270,000.0 
Charged to profit and loss assets 
actually worth 33,174. 


$216,158 


$519.332. 


Net earnings in the 15 years. 
, 34.622, 


An average per year of 
Or an average net income per 
annum of 114%%. 


P. 
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A Pittsburgh Billboard. 


of St. Paul, Minn., and the Albany Trust 
Company of Albany, N. Y. 


The First National Bank of Oakland, 
Cal., has issued a handsome cloth-covered 
book containing an interesting history of the 
institution, written by Russell Lowry. — It 
is illustrated by interior and exterior views 
of the bank building, portraits of the 
officers, views of Oakland to-day and many 
years ago, ete. This directors of this bank 
are: 

A. L. Stone, of E. B. and A. L. 
Stone, contractors; E. W. Runyon, cap- 
italist; Wallace Everson, president of Pacific 
Surety Company; P. E. Bowles, president 
of First National Bank, president of Amer- 
ican National Bank of San Francisco; L. C. 
Morehouse, vice-president of First National 
Bank, president of Bank of San Leandro; 
lL. G. Burpee, vice-president of First Na- 
tional Bank; E. A. Heron, president of 
Oakland Traction Co.; W. H. Taylor, of 
Taylor & Co., wholesale lumber; H. C. 
Morris, capitalist. 

The following figures from this booklet 
will show what has beer accomplished by 


Several Pittsburg banks have used _bill- 
board advertising with good results. The 
accompanying illustration shows the ap- 
pearance of one of the billboards some time 


ago. The “copy” is attractive. 


Bank uses 
newspaper 


The Beliot (Wis.) Savings 
this tale of woe in one of its 
ads., heading it “A Sad Story:” 


hard-working man and _ his 
had all their savings, 
stolen, the money be- 
because of fear of 
mother must give 
whole future 


Recently, a 
sister, of Chicago, 
amounting to $3,700, 
ing hidden in their home 
banks. Now an invalid 
up a trip to Florida and the 
of this family is darkened. 

It pays to have confidence in a 
bank. 

A bank 


GOooD 


like this mutual institution repre- 
sents the highest type of safety. 

Put your money here Take no 
of loss by robbery. ~ 


chanees 


‘Lhis ought to scare ‘em. 


The Cosmopolitan Bank and _ Savings 
Company of Cincinnati, O., issued its July 
1 statement with a cover bearing an em- 
bossed picture of an Indian on the war- 
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In the Greenville Savings Bank 
for your son. The first start in 
life towards wealth and riches 
consists in saving a littl at a @ 
time. This institution not only? 
guarantees absolute security fo 
all money Gerosited with them 
but pays 4p rant interest. Ve 
€19 opes an account with a ¢ 
posit of, weil, we do rotlimitg 
amount, small or large 7 


: 
we vet Ld 

\ of . . 4, 
gs rth \ Greenville Savings Bank & Trust Co,’ <c:* ee 


9 GREENVILLE. MISS j M, e 


‘ 


gat ibang 


y Danke wilt bold derwe 
ms —the ebthires will dies 
ie the 


Merchants Bank, 


821 BROAD STREET 


Cantal, 3100,000 
Surplus, 50,000 


<UE MINERS’ NATIONAL BANK 


U 
- ” micraroAs 


on once, DOLL 
ee Compounaed 


| Southern Loan & Sais 


\ano. me. SCOTT 


Start Your Children Right 


Its more important to weulcate in your children 
the nght of life than to 
aeeke sion 

Teach them to save and they will never want. 

We pay « liberal rate of interest on waning 

Keep one of our house safes where you can drop 
mm your nickles and pennies. 

The safe cam only be opened by electricity at the 


~itizens Savings Bank 


“As the Twig is Bent the Tree’s Inclined.” 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


path “hot foot” after more depositors. This 
bank gives away copies of good paintings 
to all new depositors, or to those who bring 
in new depositors. 


National Bank of Bristol, 
Jones, president, is doing 
some progressive advertising with the as- 
sistance of a small syndicate house organ. 
It also publishes a good leaflet giving facts 
about the advantages of banking by mail 
with the Dominion National Bank, and a 
booklet on the value of a checking account, 
which is very much to the _ point. The 
Washington Trust and Savings Bank of the 
same place issues a strong leaflet, showing 
how well it pays to start a savings account 
for the children. 


The Dominion 
Va.-Tenn., H. E. 


“The Boys of To-Day” is the title of an 
inspiring booklet of advice to parents and 
their boys, issued by the Industrial Sav- 
ings and Loan Company, of New York. The 
booklet contains a great deal of wise 
counsel on the subject of thrift and am- 
bition. Much of it is in the form of 
original letters from representative public 
men, educators and men of affairs. It 
ought to prove effective advertising. As 
part of a group we reproduce the advertise- 
ment the company is running in various 
publications as it illustrates the “send for 
booklet” idea, which is a good one for any 
bank to try once in a while. 


The souvenir number of “The Croghan 
Commissary,” house organ of the Croghan 
Bank and Savings Company of Fremont, 
©., is a fine piece of printing and is well 
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arranged from an advertising standpoint. 
The illustration of the children in the bank, 
reproduced in this department, is from 
this booklet. This institution has recently 
entered a handsome new building. 


The West Elizabeth (Pa.) “Thrift” is 
the name of a stock house .organ used by 
the First National Bank of that place. A 
good point brought out in one of the ads. 
written by Cashier A. G. Boal, is this: 


HELPING 


By banking your 
your own community, 
community's power to do business. If sub- 
stantial farmers want to borrow money, 
there is more to lend them. If merchants 
need cash to discount bills, there is more 
to loan them. If manufacturers wish to in- 
crease their plants and give employment to 
more people, they can more easily secure 
needed funds at the home bank, when it is 
well patronized by home _ people. If you 
bank your money away from home, it is 
loaned to other farmers, merchants and 
manufacturers. Help your home _ people. 
Money hidden at home helps no one. Placed 
in a bank it is put to work in ways that 
help all. 

THE 


THE TOWN. 


money in a bank in 
you inerease’ the 


FIRST 
West 


NATIONAL BANK, 
Elizabeth, Pa. 


This syndicate house organ idea is a good 
one for any bank, as it provides strong and 
interesting matter on bank matters in gen- 
eral and also gives opportunity for special 
local advertising. The way a hustling Okla- 
noma bank uses its local space in such a 
paper is shown by the following: 


DON’T NEGLECT THE GROWING CROP. 

Owing to the long continued wet weather, 
the farmers of Cleveland and Pottawatomie 
Counties are more or less behind with their 
work, In order to get their crops clean of 


SEND US ALL OF YOUR TENNESSEE ITEMS 


ar 


mountain site 


aname , Onno 
CEDAR HLL pot ano) 
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PROSPECT STATO: 
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a 
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a <sonnstown 
rn 


WE COVER 
THE STATE LIKE 
A BLANKET 


BY REACHING DIRECT 85% OF ITS BANKING POPULATION 


Effective Ad. of a Nashville Institution. 
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weeds and grass it will likely take more 
money than was expected for the season. 

As success in farming depends largely on 
having plenty of help right at the time it is 
needed to keep the crop out of the weeds 
and thoroughly cultivated, we wish to make 
it known that we will take care of all the 
farmers until fall. 

Don’t neglect the growing crop! The 
armers National Bank always makes pro- 
visions for just such occasions, and it has 
money enough to care for all the farmers in 
Pottawatomie and Cleveland Counties. 

Every dollar spent for extra labor now, 
means $10.00 in your pocket next fall. If 
you need a loan come and see us. We make 
farm loans, short loans, and any kind of a 
loan you want. 

FARMERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Lexington, Okla. 


The National State Bank of Richmond, 
Va., issues a combination blotter and rule 
which by uniting two office utilities increases 
its advertising value to that extent. 


The Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago sends out its statements under a 
handsomely engraved cover and runs with 
it a complete list of the stockholders of the 
bank. 


The Pawtucket (R. I.) Institution for 
Savings has adopted as kind of a trade- 
mark the words: “The Oldest Bank in the 
City” with the date 1836 at the left and 
the current date at the right. This institu- 
tion has resources of more than $5,000,000. 
Assistant Treasurer George E. Nicholas 
looks after the advertising. 


Here are some more savings sermonettes 
from the Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
HN. ¥.s 
IS YOUR SALARY INSURED ? 

This message is to those who work by 
the month—school pone ype policemen, 
firemen, office men, and suc 
Are you sure of your job— PND WILL 
IT LAST ‘‘always’’? : 
Will sickness, and hard times, or acci- 
dent. or old age never come to you? 
THEY DO TO OTHERS. 
If a better job should be offered and a 
little ready money was needed until 
things were readjusted, could you take 
it? Such things have happened to others 
—WHY NOT YOU? 
Why not lay aside a little Every Month— 
insurance money, if you please— 
and be independent ? 
You do the work—let us do the worry. 
Four per cent. to you for the trouble. 


WHICH IS THE BETTER OFF ? 


Not long ago a man lost a $3,000 posi- 
tion. He had been a “good liver’ and 
never saved a cent, ‘‘What’s the use,” 
said he; ‘‘am I not on salary and haven't 
I a sure thing?’’ Yes—but he lost that 
sure thing, just the same. He was 
helpless and had to borrow. 

Likewise another—a_ three-dollar-a-day 
man—lost his job (hard times), but he 
had the saving habit and a thousand in 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


the savings bank, for just such emer- 
gencies. He did not have to borrow; he 
simply went to his bank. 


A Dollar Is Only a Dollar, 
A little thing, but mighty big when you 
need it. 
But why 
why don’t you get the 


Our Specialties: 
Small deposits. 
Steel home banks. 
Open three evenings each week. 


IS A BIRD IN THE HAND 
WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH ? 


That depends upon what kind of a bird 
it is. Some birds are not worth having. 
One day’s pleasure IS NOT WOR’ TH A 
WEEK’S WAGES, and a night at ‘the 
Island’ is not worth a week’s board. 
Money squandered thus DOES NOT BUY 
GOOD VALUE. A good time is not the 
only thing in life, and often not worth 
what it costs. 


All Need To Learn 
The relative value of things. 300ks and 
education and wholesome recreation are 
of far greater worth than ignorance. 
trash and dissipation, A FIVE DOLLAR 
BILL IN THE POCKETBOOK IS FAR 
BETTER THAN FIVE DOLLARS’ 
WORTH OF FUN. 

The Bird In The Bush 
May be worth TWO IN THE HAND. 
If he is a good bird, get a bag of salt 
and go after him! Remember, some 
things are cheap at any price, and 
others are dear at nothing. 


let the others set the pace— 
habit, too? 


SAFETY > PROFIT 


If your money can earn six per cent 
and at the same time be absolutely 
safe—and easily available at any time— 
why should you be satisfied with 3 or 4 
per cent? 

This company issues 6 per cent 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


Amply protected by first mortgages on 
improved real estate. These certifi- 
cates run for 2 years, or as much longer 
as you wish. They are issued in amounts 
of $100 or more, and are negotiable. 
There isn’t any safer, more convenient 
and profitable investment for savings or 
idle funds. 


Let us sénd you the booklet giving full informa- 
tion concerning this old, conservative institution 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1049 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


This Is Strong. 





PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS 


is a strong new book on advertising by 
one of the most successful advertising 
writers in the country, T. D. MacGregor, 
Ph.B., of the “BANKERS MAGAZINE.” 


Following is a summary of the contents of the book: 


Introduction—The purpose of advertising. Fundamental principles. Inspiring confi- 
dence. Building good-will. Cumulative value of continuous advertising. Dig- 
nity and results. 

Chapter I—The Technical Foundation—The imporiance of copy. How to write ad- 
vertisments that pull. The ‘‘outside’’ attitude. The personal element. Origin- 
ality. Study of proposition. Talking points. Space. Display. Illustration. 
Headlines. Condensation. Value of trademark or emblem. The strength of 
simplicity. Harmony in style. The type layout. Proofreaders’ symbols. Com- 
plete glossary of advertising and printing terms. 

Chapter Il—Advertising Mediums—Full discussion of the relative value as adver- 
tising mediums of newspapers, magazines, street cars, billboards, novelties, etc. 
Morning and evening pipers. Appealing to women. ‘Quantity’ and ‘‘quality”’ 
circulation. 

Chapter I!l—Booklets and House Organs—How to prepare effective advertising 
literature of a more pretentious nature. Choosing the title. Exciting interest 
and holding attention. Making the message personal. The use of the impera- 
tive. Value of the coupon. ‘‘Do it now.” Getting cash-with-order _ replies. 
Specially interested readers. Good typography essential. Simple words. Enthus- 
iasm. 

Chapter 1V—Advertising a Commercial Bank—Deposits the life blood of a bank's 
business. Inspiring confidence and educating people about banking. Advertising 
inertia and momentum. Advertising is insurance. Telling people things they 
already know. Human consideration. Individuality. Advertising to other banks. 
Illustrations of ‘educational’ bank advertising. Changing copy. Several score 
of effective talking points and how to develop them 

Chapter V—Savings Bank Advertising—The broad field of the savings bank. Possi- 
bilities of human interest. Space and frequency of insertions in newspaper 
advertising. Form letters and circulars. Concrete examples of how real people 
save money. How interest makes money grow. Many talking points. Adver- 
tising for the future. Large scale saving. How not to do it. Banking by mail. 
Telling the whole story. Strong savings literature that has won out. Full 
illustrations. 

Chapter Vi—Trust Company Advertising—Most successful trust companies are good 
advertisers. Explaining the services offered. Planning a complete series of 
advertisements. Exploiting various departments—savings. women’s’ accounts, 
banking by mail, etc. Sample advertisements and full list of talking points. 
Tilustrated. 

Chapter ViIl—Investment Advértising—Knowledge of proposition and human na- 
ture. Literary skill. The appeal to self interest and ambition. Use of por- 
trait. Study of logic. psychology. legal rules of evidence and principles of 
argumentation. Stockbrokers’ publicity. New idea in bond advertising. Telling 
about investments. Scientific advertising. Kinds of financial advertising. Out- 
line of campaign. Properly constructed advertisements. <A talk on confidence. 


Chapter Villi—Real Estate Advertising—Land a fundamental necessity. The broad 
field before the real estate advertiser. The situation in New York City and 
suburbs. Outline of a successful campaign. Getting the inquiry. Turning pros- 
pects into customers. The buying plan. Presenting case thoroughly. Tell the 
truth. Importance of clearness and enthusiasm. The dealer and the broker. 
“See the property.”’ Advertising mediums. Classified advertising. Booklets 
and follow-up letters. Photographs. Testimonials. References. Buying lots on 
the instalment plan. Houses for homes and rental. Selling farm land. Com- 
plete list of talking points for all classes of real estate. Samples of effective 
ads. and some result-getting literature for farm land and suburban residence 
property advertising. Good and poor realty advertising illustrated. 

Chapter I1X—Effective Business Letters—Business correspondence a part of advertis- 
ing. A substitute for personality. Most business letters lacking in “selling 
force.’’ Mail order business and the growth of the “follow-up” system. Direct- 
ness, clearness and brevity. Getting away from stereotyped forms. Stirring 
up the natural desire of your customers. The proper’ standpoint. Proving 
statements. Enthusiasm. Common sense. Definiteness. A follow-up plan. 
Eighteen model letters. Conclusion. 


126 Pages. 30 Illustrations. Cloth, PRISE $1.00 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


90 William Street New York 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


By H. Ord Mercer. 


[' is now well over two hundred years 
since William Paterson, a Scotchman, 

founded Britain’s financial stronghold, 
cnown throughout the world as the Bank 
f England; and strangely enough, the 
Bank of Scotland was founded by an Eng- 
ishman. In its early days some fifty odd 
versons, including the directors, comprised 
the entire staff, and one room sufficed to 
conduct its business in; today the bank 
with its London and Provincial branches 
mploys some eleven hundred men and a 
few score of women, and its name is synony- 
nous with stability and security through- 
out the world. 

As will be seen by the accompanying illus- 
tration, the grey stone building darkened 
by the smoke of London, is low and un- 
pretentious, though not without evidence 
of architectural beauty, the long blank 
walls broken only by one entrance on each 
of the four streets which encompass it like 
in island, giving it the gloomy appearance 
of a fortress or a jail. Every evening its 


gates are closed and protected by massive 
iron railings, and a military guard takes 
possession of the building; it is then im- 
possible for anyone to leave or enter any | 


department without a knowledge of the 
password, which is changed every twenty- 
four hours. 

The Governor and Company of the “Bank 
of England” consists of about twenty-five 
wealthy city men who have generally in- 
vested fairly heavily in its bank stock, the 
£100 shares of which have nearly trebled 
in value. These gentlemen constitute the 
board of directors which meets every Thurs- 
day in the court-room to consider whether 
any change is necessary in the bank-rate 
and transact any other business of moment. 
The director draws £500 a year, the Gov- 
ernor and Deputy-Governor, the latter in- 
variably attending daily, receive respective- 
ly £2,000 and £1,500 annually. 

Each of the directors has in his gift two 
nominations annually, which are eagerly 
sought after. Though now it appears almost 
unthinkable, there was a time—not so very 
long ago either—that so great was the dearth 
of clerical labor, that the bank was com- 
pelled to advertise publicly on its walls 
for forty assistants, and even then had dif- 
ficulty in obtaining them. And for some 
years after this, many of the directors 
would hand their nominations on to their 
butlers to dispose of, and the evidence of 
this is still plainly seen in the person of 


many a rough diamond still remaining in 
the service. ‘ 

The nominees, who must be between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-three years 
(previously to last year it was eighteen and 
twenty-five years), must pass an examina- 
tion in such subjects as arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, dictation, ete., and though the test 
is not reaily a difficult one, it is prudent to 
be well-posted on the various subjects, as 
a certain high number of marks must be 
obtained, and failing to secure these, the 
candidate is rejected and only in very ex- 
ceptional cases is he given another chance. 
It is necessary also that the fortunate re- 
cipients of the director's nominations should 
pass the bank’s medical officer and find a 
surety for £2,000. 

The annual pay-roll of the bank amounts 
to about £200,000, the salaries ranging 
from £100 for the newly elected members, 
to £3,000 a year to the chief cashier. Al! 
clerks must retire at the age of sixty-five 
years, when they receive as pension two- 
thirds of their income. Those who through 
iu-health or other causes are compelled to 
resign before that age, are generally dealt 
with fairly liberally by the directors, who 
are also generous in the matter of sick- 
leave. 

As things are now it cannot be disputed 
that “The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” 
is a distinctly good mistress to serve, but as 
in everything else in tne clerical world, 
time has not improved the lot of the work- 
er, so many of the former privileges of the 
bank clerk have been abolished, and while 
the new system of higher salaries at the 
start seems to his advantage, the rise is 
so gradual and so cleverly planned that in 
the long run the bank is an enormous 
gainer. 

The bank allows no interest on deposits 
and those allowed the privilege of keeping 
an account there must maintain a_ sub- 
stantial balance. 

On the upper floor of the bank are the 
printing rooms, where five presses are 
turning out bank-notes at the rate of sev- 
eral thousands a day. The rupee notes for 
the Indian Government are also printed 
there, and the postal notes for the Govern- 
ment are here run out to the number of 
nealy half a million daily. The most in- 
teresting machines are the automatic scales 
for testing sovereigns. The coins are fed 
at the rate of about one a second, through 
a long trough, on to a small inclined plate, 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


that shoots the fullweights out in front and 
throws the lightweights out at the side. 
About a hundred thousand sovereigns are 
taken in and weighed daily, of which about 
two per cent are found deficient in weight; 
these are clipped and_ returned to the 
mint. If in paying money into the bank, 
the shortage in weight of your gold amounts 
to over three grains per sovereign, you 
must make good that loss. 

The gold is stored in vaults in the basement, 
from which it is hoisted to the issue de- 
partments by lifts. In the bullion yard, 
approached from Lothbury, gold is taken in 
or loaded out from the bank. Here, too, 
the clerks from the different banks who 
come for large quantities of gold, are ac- 
commodated. 

A note, when once paid into the bank, 
never goes out again, as it is cancelled, 
relegated to its proper place, stored for 
seven years and then burnt. All the notes 


lost in any way, such as by shipwreck, fire, 


BANKING 


ONSUL-GENERAL George _E. An- 
derson, writing from Rio de Janeiro, 
again calls attention to the im- 

portance of establishing United States 
banking facilities in South America. 

The subject of establishing an American 
bank in Brazil, which has been previously 
reported upon by this consulate-general, has 
been considered by a number of interests in 
the United States, though nothing definite 
has resulted. The financial center of Brazil is 
Rio de Janeiro, and such an _ institution 
would naturally have its center here. The 
fact that practically all other foreign banks 
here also have establishments in Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, and some other South 
American cities indicates that such an in- 
stitution should be established upon a broad 
foundation, and that successful plans for 
it would include most of the South Amer- 
ican continent. It would be of assistance to 
American trade if a bank were established 
to cover business in Brazil and Argentina, 
and the undertaking would be profitable. 

There are five so-called foreign banks do- 
ing business in Rio de Janeiro. They are 
the London and River Plate Bank, -with a 
subscribed capital of £2,000,000 (£1 equals 
$4.86), a paid-up capital of £1,200,000, and 
a reserve fund of £1,200,000; the London 
and Brazilian Bank, with a capital of £2,- 
000,000, a paid-up capital of £1,000,000, 
and a reserve of £910,000; the British Bank 
of South America, with a capital of £1,- 
300,000, a paid-up capital of £650,000, and 


etc., mean a pure gain to the bank, which in 
spite of its many expenses, big salary roll, 
etc., makes a clear profit of over £1,000,- 
000 a year. Most of this, of course, is the 
interest on the vast sums of money the 
bank is always lending to its customers 
in the various parts of the world. 

Many of the offices in the bank are archi- 
tecturally very fine, the private drawing 
and bill office and the old dividend pay 
office with its lofty dome, are very impos- 
ing offices, indeed, which everr the new world 
with its sumptous edifices will find hard to 
surpass. 

Many prominent and famous men have 
been at some time Governor of the bank, 
but chief among these perhaps was _ that 
shrewd Scotchman, Sir William Lidderdale, 
who, by his foresight and eloquent in- 
sistence, averted a national disaster by lend- 
ing timely aid to Messrs. Baring Bros., when 
that well-known firm, through over-specula- 
tion was on the point of collapse. 


IN BRAZIL. 


a reserve fund of £535,000; the Brasilian- 
ische Bank fur Deutschland, with a re- 
alized capital of 10,000,000 marks (mark 
equals 23.8 cents), and the Banco Commer- 
ciale Italo-Brasiliano, with a paid-up cap- 
ital of 5,000,000 milreis ($1,500,000), and a 
reserve of 1,000,000 milreis ($300,000), the 
last named being organzed in Brazil, but 
owned largely in Italy. 

Two years ago the vast mass of the 
profits of all the foreign banks in Brazil 
was from exchange. In the past few months 
there has been a remarkable change in the 
course of the banking business here due 
somewhat to the course of the Brazilian 
Government in ordering that all exchange 
transactions growing out of customs duties 
shall be made through the bank of the Re- 
public, the Government banking institution. 
At the annual meeting of the corporation this 
change was spoken of as occasion for con- 
gratulation. These banks have been paying 
sixteen, eighteen and twenty per cent. per 
annum dividends on their capital, and will 
average about nine per cent. on the capital 
and surplus during the past ten years or 
more. Substantial buildings have been pur- 
chased or built, and their business is ‘well 
established and the most prosperous in 
the countries they cover. 


Few Restrictions oN Foreign Banks. 


While the business of banking in Brazil is 
more or less regulated in its relation to 
Brazilian finance—such, for instance, as the 
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rule concerning the purchase of foreign ex- 
change for the payment of duties in gold— 
there is no general supervision of foreign 
banks by the Brazilian Government. While 
there is some talk of legislation along such 
lines present indications are that nothing 
will be done. The banks do business and 
maintain their credit upon their financial 
showings and without other guaranty than 
their own credit. They issue no paper 
money or similar obligations. 

From the standpoint of a loan and dis- 
count business a bank founded by American 
capital and familiar with American bank- 
ing methods ought to have a first-class op- 
portunity for establishing itself here. Amer- 
ican business here is rapidly increasing, the 
percentage of increase of American-origin 
imports in Brazil last year was higher than 
that of any other great trading nation, and 
the need of American banking facilities is 
constantly felt. 

Discounts of paper based upon American 
-goods—American consignments—are  con- 
stantly offered, and these would largely go 
to an American bank, other things being 
equal. The fact that a material portion 
of the loan of the State of Sao Paulo for 
its coffee valorization scheme was placed 
in the United States by a New York bank, 
which received its allotment from a Euro- 
pean bank, suggests other lines of bank- 
ing operations which have been found very 
profitable. 





SavING IN EXCHANGE. 


In the way of exchange it should be 
noted that imports from the United States 
amount to about $25,000,000 annually, and 
exports to the United States to about $85,- 
000,000. The balance is paid by way of 
Europe. On exchange between the United 
States and Brazil at present bankers charge 
a profit between Europe and Brazil and 
then between Europe and the United States, 
or a double profit. American bankers here 
would therefore be upon exactly the same 
level with the European banks here as re- 
gards exchange. 

They might settle by way of Europe, and 
to the extent of the $25,000,000 of imports 
they would have a direct advantage, off- 
setting the tendency of money to flow from 
the United States here in payment for coffee 
and rubber by that amount, while with 
Europe, by reason of large loans placed 
abroad and heavy interest charges, the ten- 
dency of money is to flow from Brazil to 
Kurope in spite of the excess of exports 
over imports. An American bank here 
would have all the advantages held by 
juropean banks besides other advantages 
not possessed by them. The establishing of 
such a bank here would certainly work to 
the advantage of American export trade. 
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MONTANA’S BANKS AND CREDIT. 


ig his address before the recent conven- 
tion of the Montana Bankers’ Associa- 

tion, Mr. George M. Hays paid the 
following tribute to the banks and to the 
credit of the state: 


Montana is justly proud of her banking 
and financial credit, bank failures have been 
few, the record from the early territorial 
days of forty-five years to the present time, 
will compare most favorably with other 
communities; with a scattered population of 
350,000 people occupying nearly 100,000,000 
acres of land, there are about 150 banks 
with deposits of approximately $60,000,000, 
which makes an average of $400,000 with 
each bank. 

The public credit of this commonwealth 
has always been of the highest. In all our 
history not a single issue of school, munici- 
pal, county or state bonds has been repudi- 
ated, interest payments have been promptly 
met and the process of refunding the public 


indebtedness at lower rates of interest has 
been steadily progressing for a number of 
years. 


LONDON SUSPICIOUS OF OUR 
STOCKS. 


IGH financial operations in the United 
States have served to discredit Amer- 
ican securities in the eyes of British 

investors, according to the London corre- 
spondent of the New York “Evening Post.” 
re says: 


The public here is imbued with the idea 
that manipulative tactics and financial ir- 
regularities, not to say corrupt practices, 
while peculiar to no particular country, are 
accentuated in the United States by reason 
of the fact that in that country capital— 
that greatest of all modern powers—is con- 
centrated in so few hands, while the laws 
of the land, which are supposed to be framed 
for the protection of the investing public, 
seem in the United States—not to be non- 
existent, but almost non-operative. Crisis 
succeeds crisis in America, sometimes of a 
banking, sometimes of a Stock Exchange 
character, but we fail to see after each 
crisis the laying by the heels of culpable 
individuals and the enacting of further 
drastic legislation designed to protect those 
who have suffered from past calamities. 


THE FOUNDATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT. 


ERE is a strong plea for maintain- 
ing the authority of the courts, 
made by Mr. Taft: 


The administration of justice lies at the 
foundation of government. The mainte- 
nance of the authority of the courts is es- 
sential unless we are prepared to embrace 
anarchy. Never in the history of the coun- 
try has there been such an insidious attack 
upon the judicial system as the proposal to 
interject a jury trial between all orders of 


the court made after full hearing and the 
enforcement of such orders. 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute 
will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 

ters as possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 
it shall be to correspond with Tue Banxers Macazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and practical 
suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manuscripts 
and photographs must reach us by the 25th of the month to be in time for the following 
month’s issue. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG BANKERS. 


Leading Chicago Bankers Give Their Ideas for the Benefit of Our A. I. B. 
Readers. 


HIS month we have some inspiring  ilege of bankers of the twentieth century 
words of encouragement to young’ to assume and discharge them. The use- 
bank men from two men who are 

among the leaders in the banking field— 
Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, and 
E. D. Hulbert, vice-president of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company, also of 
Chicago. 

These interviews, obtained especially for 
Tue Bankers MaGazine by Benjamin B. 
Bellows of the Chicago Chapter, are the 
first of a series of similar ones we are 
planning to publish in this department. 


New Duties; New Responsibilities. 
Mr. Talbert said: 
“In times past banking was an occupa- 
tion, a business of money lending; com- 
merce was restricted within the limits of 
caravel and primitive sail. Now banking 
is a world-wide profession, unlimited in 
scope as it is in power. The mighty achieve- 
ments of invention and discovery during 
the nineteenth century marked a separa- 
tion from the whole past of the world and 
set new standards to which nothing is corh- 
parable in human annals, The mighty 
forces of commerce, the genii of civiliza- 
tion—the printing press, steam and elec- E. D. HULBERT 
tricity—marvels in the wide and rapid dis- Vice-President of the Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
tribution of thought—have increased the Company, Chicago. 
usefuiness, power and influence of banks, 
created new duties and thrown upon bank- ful employment of these great privileges 
ers new responsibilities. These belong to demanas increasing intelligence with broad- 
us by right of inheritance. It is the priv- er knowledge and wider experience. Any 
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young man who would fit himself for the 
high calling of banking in its modern mean- 
ing has the opportunity open to him 


through the splendid work of the American 


MAGAZINE. 


quisition of great wealth had better seek 
some other calling. The banking business 
offers few opportunities for him. 

“For those who are satisfied with suc); 


JOSEPH T. TALBERT 


Vice-President of the Commercial National Bank, Chicago, who believes that there are big 
opportunities for young bankers to-day. 


Let 


aspires to 


institute of 
this opportunity 
things.” 


none neglect 
better 


Banking. 
who 


No Favoritism in Banking. 


Mr. Hulbert said: “I feel that in dis- 
cussing the present opportunities for young 
bankers with young bankers, we must be 
carecul not to build any false fires. 

“In my judgment, there are no lines of 
business that offer greater opportunities 
than the banking business for a young man 
to become a useful, self-supporting and 
self-respecting citizen. The young man, 
however, whose chief ambition is the ac- 


honors and emoluments as the banking 
business offers, the opportunities are good. 
I know of no other business in which so few 
men are required to handle a given volume 
of business. The largest of our banks em- 
ploy but a few hundred clerks, whereas, it 
would take as many thousand to handle an 
equal volume of business in the case of a 
mercantile or a manufacturing concern, or 
a railroad. The number of executive 
officers is about the same in each case, so 
that the chance of any employee becoming 
an executive officer is many times greater 
in a bank than in these other lines. 
“Speaking generally, there is no favor- 
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itism in the banking business. Promotions 
are made strictly on merit and no capital 
or influence is required to become the pres- 
ident of a bank; that is within the reach 
of all men having the training and ability 
to fill such a position. The main difficulty 
heretofore has been that the junior clerk 
in a large bank has had little chance to get 
such a general knowledge of his own trade, 
as well as such general knowledge of men 
and affairs as would qualify him for ex- 
ecutive work. The American Institute of 
Banking, I know, is going a long way 
towards filling this want. 

“In this connection, I wish to commend 
to your consideration the somewhat star- 
tling statement made by a recent writer; 
namely, that ‘Every man is what he most 
desires to be.’ This, of course, is rather too 
sweeping a statement, but the idea is, that 
while most men desire to be something that 
they are not, what they really most de- 
sire is the ease and pleasure of the passing 
moment and that they get. The man who 


really desires anything enough to sacrifice 
present comfort and pleasure for it, is 
quite likely to get it.” 


SUCCESSFUL A. I. B. MAN. 


The Career of O. H. Cheney an Encourage- 
ment to all Institute Members. 


~~ of the success of any Institute 
member is always encouraging to his 

fellow members. From time to time, 
therefore, THe Bankers MaGazine intends 
to publish portraits and brief sketches of 
A. I. B. men who are getting ahead in their 
chosen work. 

At its last session the New York Legis- 
lature created the position of Third Deputy 
Superintendent of Banks of the state, this 
officer to have charge of the New York City 
office of the department. 

For this important position the choice 
fell upon O. H. Cheney, a charter mem- 
ber of the New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, who is_ well 
known to many members of the Institute 
throughout the country, but particularly in 
New York, having for six years served on 
the board of governors of the New York 
Chapter. 

Mr. Cheney was born at Bloomington, 
Ill., and was educated at Drake University, 
University of Michigan and New York 
University, taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws at the latter institution in 1897. 
He was engaged in the banking business in 
New York for ten years before taking up 
the practice of law, becoming familiar with 
all the details of the business. He is now 
senior member of the law firm of Cheney, 
Vance & Stockell, 32 Broadway. 
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O. H. CHENEY 
Deputy Superintendent of Banking, New York. 


Mr. Cheney is a prominent member of 
the national college fraternity of Phi Gam- 
ma Delta and of the legal fraternity of Phi 
Delta Phi. He is also a member of the 
Board of Management of the Twenty-third 
Street Y. M. C. A., New York. 


TO STIR UP INTEREST. 


The Chattanooga Chapter has Issued a Good 
Booklet. 


BOOKLET just issued by the Chat- 
tanooga Chapter gives a short history 
of the organization, as follows: 
In May. 1907, fourteen of the bank clerks 
of Chattanooga formed an association for 
educational and social purposes. 

A month later this was affiliated with the 
Associated Chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. and the following officers 
elected for the first year: Frederic Colville, 
president; T. R. Durham, vice-president; E. 
E. Bristow, secretary; R. G. Brock, treas- 
urer. 

The Chapter was represented at the Na- 
tional Convention by F. L. Underwood. 
Papers have been read before the Chapter 
by T. R. Preston, W. A. Sadd, C. R. Evans. 
F. L. Underwood, H. H. Henson, Clay Her- 
rick, of Cleveland, Ohio, and others. 

For several months a live class in Com- 
mercial Law has been conducted by Mr. L. 
M. Thomas. 

The first year’s work was closed January 
30th, with a banquet. at which over seventy 
members, active and honorary, were pres- 
ent. 


The purpose of stated 


tnus: 


the chapter is 


Ameri- 
stands for educa- 
Its purpose is to stim- 


The Chattanooga Chapter of the 
can Institute of Banking 
tion and fraternity. 
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ulate a greater interest in problems of 
banking and finance, and to encourage prog- 
ress and proficiency among its members. 

Its aim along educational lines is to trans- 
form the work of the bank clerk from dull 
routine into methods of greater intelligence 
and effectiveness. 

Our meetings afford opportunity to ex- 
tend and cultivate acquaintance with men 
of our profession and to exchange ideas and 
experiences, which are both profitable and 
interesting. 

Our programs are practical and varied. 
The debates and discussions on pertinent 
topics by our members give excellent prac- 
tice in rapid logical arguments and clearness 
of expression. 

During the coming year we shall be fa- 
vored with addresses by some of our most 
prominent business men and statesmen. 

The class in commercial law, under the 
able instruction of Mr. L. M. Thomas, is 
probably one of the most beneficial features 
of the Chapter work, and the question box, 
which is conducted in connection with this, 
is very popular. 

A hearty interest and a true chapter spirit 
pervades our meetings and a warm welcome 
awaits any bank clerk who will jain hands 
with us in this school of self-help and in- 
»struction. 


PRIZES FOR WRITERS. 


A Chance for Institute Members Who Have 
Time to Study and Write. 


HE attention of ambitious members 


of the Institute—especially those in- 
terested in financial writing and in- 
vestigation—is called to the generous prize 


offer described in the following official an- 
nouncement: 


ECONOMIC PRIZES. 


In order to arouse an interest in the study 
of topics relating to commerce and industry, 
and to stimulate those who have a college 
training to consider the problems of a_busi- 
ness career, a committee composed of Pro- 
fessor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of 
Chicago, chairman; Professor J. B. Clark, 
Columbia University; Professor Henry C. 
Adams, University of Michigan; Horace 
White, Esq., New York City, and Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, Clark College, have been en- 
abled, through the generosity of Messrs. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer 
in 1909 prizes under two general heads. At- 
tention is expressly called to a new rule 
that a competitor is not confined to subjects 
mentioned in this announcement; but any 
other subject chosen must first be approved 
by the Committee. 

I. Under the first head are suggested 
herewith a few subjects intended primarily 
for those who have had an academic train- 
ing; but the possession of a degree is not re- 
quired of any contestant, nor is any age 
limit set. 

1. German and American methods of reg- 
ulating trusts. 

2. The logic of “Progress and Poverty.” 

3. What are the ultimate ends of trade- 
unions and can these be gained by any ap- 
plication of the principles of monopoly? 

4. In view of the existing railway prog- 
ress, should the United States encourage the 
construction of waterways? 
5. Is it to be expected that the present 
and recent production of gold will cause a 
higher level of prices? 

Under this head, Class A includes any 
American without restriction; and Class B 
includes only those, who, at the time the 
papers are sent in, are undergraduates of 
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member of 
prizes of 


college. Any 
compete for the 


SIX HUNDRED 


American 
may 


any 
Class B 
Class A. 

A FIRST PRIZE OF 
DOLLARS, AND A SECOND PRIZE OF 
FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS are offered 
for the best studies presented by Class A, 
and A FIRST PRIZE OF THREE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, AND A SECOND PRIZE 
OF TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS are offered 
for the best studies presented by Class B. 
The committee reserves to itself the right 
to award the two prizes of $600 and $400 of 
Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the 
merits of the papers demand it. 

II. Under the second head are suggested 
some subjects intended for those who may 
not have had academic training, and who 
form Class C: 

_1. The best scheme for 
tion accounts. 

2. Desirable methods of 
trade with China. 

3. The proper spheres of the 
pany and the commercial bank. 

4. The relations of oriental immigration to 
American industries. 

5. The relative efficiency of American and 
European labor in manufacturing industries. 

ONE PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS is offered for the best study present- 
ed by Class C: but any member of Class C 
may compete in Class A. 

The ownership of the copyright of suc- 
cessful studies will vest in the donors, and 
it is expected that, without precluding the 
use of these papers as theses for higher de- 
grees, they will cause them to be issued in 
some permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies 
should be thorough, expressed in good Eng- 
lish, and although not limited as to length, 
they should not be needlessly expanded. 
They should be inscribed with an assumed 
name. the class in which they are present- 
ed, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
giving the real name and address of the 
competitor. If the competitor is in Class B. 
the sealed envelope should contain the name 
of the institution in which he is studying. 
The papers should be sent on before June 1, 
1909, to 

J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq., 
The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

It will be noticed that the subjects under 
the second head do not call for a college 
education on the part of the contestant, and 
that one of the suggested topics is a bank- 
ing one. 


uniform corpora- 


improving our 


trust com- 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


HE time comes in the life of almost 
every man, says the American Busi- 
ness Man, when he must choose between 
immediate gain and future advantage, or 
between monetary betterment and mental 
growth. And the man makes no mistake 
who puts away the alluring gleam of the 
present for the more substantial benefit of 
the future. 

We buy everything we get in life; if we 
would have education we must forego in- 
come; if we wish to get married we must 
give up some of our bachelor pleasures. Some 
of the prices we pay seem very dear—for 
others we refuse to pay at all, only to find 
in the end that we must meet the bill with 
interest compounded. We cannot get away 
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from it because it is a bargain with our- 
selves, and the man has rot yet been found 
who can hide from himself for any great 
length of time. 

Shonts, the great engineer who left the 
Panama Canal because New York’s street 
railways needed him badly enough to pay a 
prince’s income for his brain, was once a 
practising attorney, with a large income. 
But he yearned to be big in railroad af- 
fairs, and he felt in himself the inherent 
ability to do things with wheels and ties. 
So he took a job at a paltry seventy-five 
dollars a month—but it was a job where he 
could learn. He seized the chance to ex- 
change money for opportunity, and in the 
end, like Patrick Henry, who asked for 
liberty or death, he got both. 


MORE N. Y. PROMOTIONS. 


W F. POLK of the National City 
e Bank of Troy, N. Y., an asso- 


ciate member of the New York 
Chapter, has been appointed cashier of that 
institution. J. B. Korndorfer, formerly with 
the Irving Exchange National Bank, and 
two years ago vice-president of the New 
York Chapter, has been appointed cashier 
of the People’s National Bank of Brooklyn. 
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MINISTER AND BANKER. 


PEAKING before the members of the 
Chicago Chapter some time ago on the 
subject of “The Minister and the Banker,” 
the Rev. W. E. Barton, of the Oak Park 


(Ill.) Congregational church, said in part: 


Judged by commercial standards, these 
two men have little enough in common. 
They appear in different columns, if at all, 
in the lists of Dun and Bradstreet. And it 
would be idle to deny that the contrast goes 
further. Yet each is, in a way, a priest. 
For has not every one noticed that solem- 
nity, that sense of awe and mystery, with 
which men enter a bank? It is as if they 
said, “‘We are standing in the outer court 
of the temple of the great god, money. Be- 
hind this curtain of iron bars and plate 
glass and mahogany are those who receive 
our offerings, and lay them on his altar, 
and who deign to intercede with him for 
measured blessing in answer to our prayers 
and collateral.” 

Bankers and ministers have very much in 
common. They stand apart from all other 
professions as representing public confi- 
dence. If a bank fails it shakes public con- 
fidence more than if a dry-goods firm as- 
signs, the amount of liabilities being equal. 
If a minister goes wrong it shakes public 
confidence as the fall of a lawyer or doctor 
does not. 

In the world of commerce the banker rep- 
resents what the minister stands for in the 
realm of ethics. Each is the exponent of an 
ideal; and each either exalts or degrades 
that ideal. The banker who has held other 
men to strict account in the matter of their 
financial obligations, the minister who pro- 
claims honesty and virtue and spirituality, 
have need to tremble lest, having preached 
to others, they themselves should become 
castaways. 


Richmond Delegation at A. I. B. Convention at Providence, July 22-23-24, 1908. 
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CHICAGO TO ST. JOSEPH. 


A Fraternal Greeting From One Chapter to 


Another. 

S illustrating the fraternal spirit which 
exists in the Institute, the following 
sketch of the Chicago Chapter, writ- 

ten by former President F. W. Ellsworth, 
and sent to St. Joseph (Mo.) chapter upon 
the occasion of its first annual banquet, is 
interesting: 

Chicago Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking was organized in 1901 with 
Fred I. Kent, manager of foreign exchange 
department of the First National Bank, as 
president. Five hundred members were se- 
cured during the first year and much en- 
thusiasm was engendered among both the 
bank men and the bank officers of Chicago, 
with the result that there was laid a safe 
and sure foundation for the educational ad- 
vancement of Chicago bank men. 

Seven years have passed and to-day finds 
the Chapter a_ strong, healthy. powerful, 
educational and fraternal club, whose mem- 
bership is drawn from. practically every 
banking institution in the city of Chicago. 
There have served as president of the or- 
ganization during these seven years, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Kent, the following gentlemen: 
Ralph C. Wilson, assistant cashier of the 
Bankers’ National Bank; George K. Wads- 
worth, discount clerk, American Trust & 
Savings Rank; Fred A. Crandall. assistant 
eashier, National City Bank: Edward J. 
Goit, paying teller. Bankers’ National Bank, 
and F. W. Ellsworth, manager publicity de- 
partment of the First National Bank. 

The success of each administration has 
been assured by the active co-operation of 
an Executive Committee selected by the 
Chapter, whose personnel almost invariably 
has been indicative of superior ability and 
earnest purpose. 

While the primary object of the organiza- 
tion is the educational uplift of its members, 
other features from time to time are intro- 


E. H. CALLANAN 
Vice-President N. Y. Chapter. 
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duced to supplement and assist the larger 
purpose. 

Minstrel shows, participated in exclusively 
by Chapter members, have been given, net- 
ting large sums to the Chapter treasury. 
Ladies’ nights, special Chapter nights at 
some of the theaters, athletic meets, Chap- 
ter dances, and lake trips have added to the 
variety of entertainment. 

The Chapter at different times has affili- 
ated with both Northwestern and Chicago 
Universities in conducting classes in bank- 
ing and finance, and at the present time is 
engaged with Northwestern University in 
such a course. 

At the regular meetings lectures and ad- 
dresses are given by men prominent in vari- 
ous lines of business and these help to 
broaden the knowledge of those engaged in 
our vocation. 

Permanent headquarters are maintained 
in Northwestern University Building where 
the boys can drop in at any time and enjoy 
its advantages. 

Inter-city debates have been held with 
various cities and these have promoted a 
feeling of good fellowship which should pre- 
vail among Chapter men _ universally. 

The Bank Man, a sixteen page monthly, 
which is devoted to Chicago Chapter and its 
activities, was established in 1906 and is a 
most successful periodical. 

The early organizers of Chicago Chapter 
by their fidelity and enthusiasm established 
a foundation upon which there has been 
erected one of the most powerful organiza- 
tions of its kind in America. From a small 
beginning the membership has increased to 
approximately 1000 men and is still grow- 
ing. 

And right here 
men of St. Joseph 
there is enthusiasm,”’ 
only essential. From what I can learn of 
your organization I am convinced that you 
have the material and the desire necessary 
to the successful upbuilding of a Chapter 
which shall be even more abiding than it 
now is. 

It is pleasant to contemplate that we be- 
long to a fraternity which has no duplicate 
in this country, whose primary and ultimate 
purpose is the mental and _ intellectual! 
growth of its members, and whose success. 
phenomenal as it has been, has not yet even 
approached its zenith. 


let me assure the bank 
that while ‘in numbers 
numbers is not the 


WORDS OF PRAISE. 


The Secretary of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is Enthusiastic About the Institute. 


OL. Fred E. Farnsworth, secretary of 


the American Bankers’ Association, 
in the Journal of that organization for 
August made this plea for the recognition 
of the A. I. B. as a section of the A. B. A.: 


The great work that is being done by the 
American Institute of Banking is not gen- 
erally understood by the membership of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and only 
those banks which come into actual contact 
with the members of the chapters in the 
larger cities of the country are familiar with 
the scope of the Institute’s work. 

As a member of the Executive Council, I 
attended the Institute meeting at Detroit in 
August, 1907, and received such a favorable 
impression of the organization that I 
thought it essential to attend the seventh 
annual convention just held at Providence, 
R. IL, in an official capacity. It would be 
impossible to find a finer body of young men 
than the delegates who are sent to these 
annual meetings. Their sessions are con- 
ducted with business-like precision, and the 
young men are earnest and enthusiastic in 
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their work, showing a training in parlia- 
mentary law and usages that is remarkable 

That the Institute is following along the 
lines laid out for it by the educationa! corn- 
mittee which recommended the formation of 
the body at Richmond in 1900 is fully ap- 
parent, from its annual meetings as wel. 
as the various chapter meetings, where dis- 
cussions and debates are held. The boys are 
getting a training which cannot but be of 
incalculable benefit to them in the future 
when they take the place of the bankers of 
to-day, which they are bound to do. 

Now that this body by the adoption of 
the new constitution and by-laws, duly ap- 
proved by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, is a separate and distinct organization, 
it is quite important for its future welfare 
as well as for the parent Association that 
there be a closer tie between the two. This 
tie can be brought about by making a Sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Banking. 
giving the Section representation on the 
Council by a member of the Institute who is 
qualified to sit on that body. The unanimous 
action of the Institute asking that it be 
made a Section should receive the serious 
consideration of the Executive Council and 
the American Bankers’ Association at its 
next convention at Denver. 


MODERN BANKING. 


(The Shawmut Bank of Boston has estab- 
lished in its basement a range for pistol 
practice by clerks.—News item.) 
your banker of old, in his dim little 

den, 

Would be stunned at our medern improve- 

ments; 
Long-hand writing, quills, ink, 
used they then, 

And they surely were slow in their move- 

ments. 


How 


sanding of 


How they’d gasp at the glimpse of an add- 
ing machine, 
Footing figures in 
At an auto that whisks 
long green— 
At a clerk paid to play with a pistol! 


heaps clear as crystal, 
around town the 


Stress of time (which is money) these won- 
ders reveal, 
Save this latest we owe to the bandit— 
Gold he’d seek, but ‘tis lead we put up 
*gainst his steal. 

Where of old meekly over they'd hand it. 
“Young ideas to train how to shoot’ once 
they’d say— 

We our aims form 

real; 
Then they’d mildly exhort about blazing a 
way— 
“Blaze away”’ 


with shooting that’s 


is to-day our ideal. 


shell they ne’er left—see how we 
empty shells! 
Scores we write 
“figger’’; 
Pull or influence sought they—the pull that 
now tells 


Is the press on the dainty hair-trigger. 


Their 


where they'd balances 


In high terms on one’s “calibre’’ often they’d 
hark— 
“Thirty-two,” “‘forty-five,’’ to-day spells it; 
And they’d cite how some bright lad was 
making his mark— 
“He’s a marksman all 
tells it. 


right,’’ now quite 


Both our scores and our ledgers are equally 
clean— 
Get a drop on the one. not the other; 
For note-shaving or shooting-scrape equally 
keen,— 
Draw a bead, as a check, without bother. 


INSTITUTE 


OF BANKING. 


ARTHUR A. EKIRCH 
Secretary New York Chapter. 


Deadwood Dick, Leather-Stocking, the 
schoolboy'll forsake, 
To read banking tales gory and grisly, 
And when’er international trophy’s at stake, 
We'll send over our bank clerks to Bisley! 
Here at last is “sound” most 
bang-up of sorts,— 
Of depositors’ fears a dissolver, 
While thus they continue to hear good re- 
ports 
From the bank clerk behind the revolver! 


banking, 


—Boston News Bureau Poet. 


N. Y. CHAPTER LECTURES. 
OL. CHARLES E. SPRAGUE of 
the Union Dime Savings Bank, New 
York, will give a course of lectures 
on “Amortization” before the New York 
Chapter, beginning next month. 


A GOVERNOR WHO IS ADMIRED. 


attempting to account for the pop- 
ularity of Governor Hughes of New 
York, the New York “Times” says: 


awakened the moral 
has very directly and 
has consistently 
that he pro- 


The Governor has 
sense of the people. 
persistently appealed to it, 
respected it, and has shown 
foundly believes in it. 

And at the risk of being called a preach- 
er, we can say that the moral sense of the 
people is a mighty good thing to believe 
in, and when that belief fails all things 
that are lovely and of good report will fail 
also. 











THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


Arrangements Are Completed For a Large Gathering of the A. B. A. This Month. 


HE annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Associatioa will be held in 
Denver September 28th to October 

2d. Among the chief speakers are J. B. 
Forgan, president First National Bank, 
Chicago; Alexander Gilbert, president the 
New York Clearing House and _ president 
Market and Fulton National Bank, New 
York. President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., will ad- 
dress the Association on “The Banker and 
the Nation”; B. E. Walker, president Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, Ontario, 
on “Abnormal Features of American Bank- 
ing.” The business sessions will commence 
at 9.30 in the forenoon—two sessions a day, 
September 30th and October Ist. There is 
every indication that the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention will be very largely at- 
tended, and unusually successful from every 
standpoint. 

The New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will have a special train to Denver and 
Glenwood Springs, Col. It will be a special 
train de luxe over the New York Central 
lines. 

This train will be a duplicate of the 
Bankers’ special to the Pacific Coast in 
1903, and will be retained for the entire 
tour of fifteen days’ duration. 

The program includes the following: 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


Monday evening, September 2sih, a ban- 
quet to the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, given by the bankers of Denver. 

Wednesday evening, September 30th, 
promenade reception at Ki Jebel Temple. 

Thursday, October Ist, entertainment of 
the visiting ladies—auto ride around city, 
with luncheon at the Country Club. 

Friday, October 2d, will be given up en- 
tirely to a trip over the Moffat Road, which 
is considered the finest piece of railroad 
engineering in the West and is also very 
noted for its mountain scenery. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS. 


The Savings Bank Section holds its ses- 
sions on Monday; the frust Company Sec- 
tion, the Clearing House Section and the 
Organization of Secretaries on Tuesday; 
Executive Council meeting ‘Luesday, also 
various committee meetings; opening of the 
convention at the Auditorium Wednesday 
morning at 9.30 o’clock. 
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Addresses of welcome by Hon. Henry A, 
Buchtel, Governor of the State of Colorado, 
and Hon. Robert W. Speer, Mayor of the 
City and County of Denver. 

Response to addresses of welcome and 
President’s annual aadress by J. D. Powers, 
rresident American Bankers’ Association, 
Louisvule, Ky. 

Prayer by Right Rev. Charles S. Olmsted, 
Episcopal Bishop of Colorado. 

Thursday’s sessions will be opened by 
prayer by Rev. Robert F. Coyle, D. D., 
Pastor Central Presbyterian Church. 

The order for the general business of th« 
Association will be found in the official 
program. There will be tw9 sessions a day, 
and the final meeting of the Executive Coun- 
ci! will be held Thursday night, October Ist. 

The local committee has arranged for the 
usual privileges for the members attending 
the convention—telegraph, telephone and 
street car. 

The Brown Palace Hotel—headquarters— 
where the Sections and committees will meet, 
will also be the general registration place 
for members. 

The Monetary Commission of Congress 
has appointed the following committee to at- 
tend the convention: Senator Teller, Rep- 
resentatives Bonynge, Weeks and Burgess. 

The Association has had under prepara- 
tion for several months a new cypher code 
which it is intended shall be first-class and 
complete in every respect. This code will 
be sent to the members about September 
Ist and become effective September 15th. 

The present membership of the Associa- 
tion is 9700 and increasing every day. This 
is several hundred more than at the same 
period last year, although the Association 
has lost, as it always does annually, mem- 
bers by delinquencies, failures and consoli- 
dations. 

The Committee on Revision of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council at its meeting in Lakewood 
in May, met at the Association office August 
12th and prepared a revision. This revision 
does not embody any radical changes in the 
way of amendments, but has been made with 
a view of straightening out some of the 
sections which are not very clear, and avoid- 
ing contradictory sections which have come 
about by various amendments to the consti- 
tution which have been made during the last 
twenty-five years. 

The Savings Bank Section Committee held 
a meeting in New York on Friday, August 
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7th, to prepare a report to be made to the 
convention on Postal Savings Bank legisla- 
tion. 

Following is the official program: 


FIRST DAY—WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20, 1908. 


(Subject to change by vote of the Executive 

Council or by vote of the Convention.) 

Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock 
A. M. by the President, Col. J. D. Powers. 

Prayer by Right Rev. Charles S. Olmsted, 
Episcopal Bishop of Colorado. 

Addresses of Welcome by Hon. Henry A. 
Buchtel, Governor of the State of Colorado, 
and Hon. Robert W. Speer, Mayor of the 
City and County of Denver. 

Reply to Addresses of Welcome and An- 
nual Address by the President, Col. ; 
Powers. 

Annual Report of the Secretary, Mr. 
E. Farnsworth. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Crane. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Report of Executive Council by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Lewis E. Pierson. 

Report of the Protective Committee. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Laws by 
the Chairman, Mr. Edward D. Keys. 

Report of the American Institute of Bank- 
ms by the Chairman, Mr. Joseph Chapman, 
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Report of the Committee on Bills of Lad- 
ing by the Chairman, Mr. Lewis E. Pierson. 

Report of Standing Law Committee by the 
Chairman, Mr. William J. Field. 

Report of Committee on Express Com- 
panies by the Chairman, Mr. Fred. I. Kent. 

Report of the Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee by the Chairman, Mr. Arthur Rey- 
nolds. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Station- 
ery and Tints by the Chairman, Mr. John 
Schutte, president Manitowoc Savings Bank, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

Report of Committee on Voucher Checks 
by the Chairman, Mr. Clay H. Hollister, 
— Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Report of Committee on Credit Informa- 
tion by Mr. William A. Law, Vice-President 
Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of Committee on Amendments to 
Constitution by the Chairman, Mr. F. O. 
Watts. President First National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Address by Mr. B. E. Walker, President 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, 
Ont. “Abnormal Features of American 
Banking.” 

Address by Mr. Woodrow Wilson, President 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
“The Banker and the Nation.”’ 

Practical Banking Questions. 

(Discussions limited to thirty minutes for 
each topic; open to all delegates under the 
five-minute rule; time to be extended by 
unanimous consent.) 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY, OCT. 1, 1908. 


Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock 
A. M. by the President, Col. J. D. Powers. 

Prayer by Rev. Robert F. Coyle, D. D., 
Pastor Central Presbyterian Church. 

Announcements. 

Report of the Currency Commission. 

Discussion of the Report of the Currency 
Commission and the Currency, in which 
delegates are invited to participate. 

Address by Alexander Gilbert, President 
the New York Clearing House, and Presi- 
dent Market and Fulton National Bank, New 
York. 

Roll Call of Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents who attend ‘the 
Convention are personally requested to 
reply with five-minute speeches, telling 
of the business conditions in their 
states and territories. 


Fred. 
A ae 
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CONVENTION. 


Address. 

Unfinished Business. 

Report of Committee on 
Elections. 

Installation of officers elected. 

Adjournment. 

The program of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion will be found in the Savings Bank 
Department, and the program of the Trust 
Company Section in the Trust Company 
Department of Tur Banxers Macazine. 


Nominations. 


FARM INCOME FOR 1908. 


HE figures presented in another col- 
umn of the agricultural income of 
the United States for the current 

calendar year are by all comparison the 
most emphatic commentary on the pros- 
perous condition of that branch of Ameri- 
can industry. It is estimated that the 6,- 
250,000 farms of the country will this year 
yield a total amount of wealth valued at 
$8,500,000,000. If the investment capital of 
American farms be conservatively estimated 
at $25,000,000,000, the gross value of the 
products will be 34 per cent. of the total 
capital investment. 

The significance of this figure lies in the 
measure of economic strength in agriculture. 
This strength is shown not simply in the 
increment of the product of labor and 
capital upon land, but also as a measure 
of purchasing power in the hands of the 
rural people. As _ the population of the 
farms of the country comprises one-third 
of the entire population it is apparent that 
this fact is of the utmost significance in 
determining the return of prosperity to 
other fields of enterprise. 

Neither commerce nor manufacturing can 
long remain stagnant with such a flow of 
wealth coming into the hands of so large a 
proportion of the population. In other 
words, the progress of wealth through the 
operation of the American farm is one of 
the inevitable influences which is making for 
a return of the world to its usual degree 
of activity. 

An influence such as this exerts itself in 
two directions. First upon domestic enter- 
prise outside of agriculture and secondly, 
upon foreign trade. It equips the farm 
with resources through which it creates a 
demand for products, for capital and funds 
to carry on larger work. It stimulates fi- 
nance by the accumulation of funds, first 
in rural hands and then through investment 
or loans in financial centers, where it is 
directed into channels which offer the best 
inducements. In this way the whole world 
has come to feel the leaven of the series 
of American crops, which during the past 
ten years may be estimated at a total of 
$61,000,000,000. 
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Mr. Crewe’s Career. By 
ill, New York: The 
(Price $1.50.) 


Winston Church- 
Macemillan Co. 


That implacable fee of the railroad in 
politics, Winston Churchill, has hit the en- 
emy again, and the blow comes in such a 
way that it is hard to parry. When corpora- 
tion methods are attacked through the me- 
dium of a popular novel it is not an easy 
thing for the corporation to defend itself. 

In “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” Mr. Churchill 
has scored another success in that series of 
novels of American life which includes: 
“The Celebrity,” “The Crossing,” “Richard 
Carvel,” “The Crisis” and “Coniston.” In 
choosing the title for his latest book, the 
author has doubled his good luck initial 
“C,” which has appeared in the titles of all 
his previous works. 

“Mi. Crewe’s Career” is a political novel, 
the interest of the reader being about 
equally divided between love and_ polities, 
though the political passages seem longer 
than the romantic ones. 

In a way “Mr. Crewe’s Career” is a se- 
quel to “Coniston”—not as far as the story 
itself is concerned, but as illustrating the 
later development of the political methods 
described in the earlier work, the scenes 
being laid in the same State—supposedly 
New Hampshire. 

The gist of Churchills message in this 
book is that the American people are in 
grave danger of losing at least part of 
their inalienable rights in the matter of 
government because “big business” and poli- 
tics are too closely allied. The story is an 
honest and an interesting one. “Hilary 
Vane,” the boss, is not an unlovely char- 
acter, as most political bosses are painted, 
but is a strong man whose human sympa- 
thies and sense of right have been dulled 
through the force of circumstances. The 
heroine of the story is the daughter of the 
railroad president who heads the “ma- 
chine.” She is a unique and lovable char- 
acter, and her romance with “Austin Vane,” 
the reform politician, who opposes _politic- 
ally both his own father and the father of 
the woman he loves, provides the heart in- 
terest of the story. “Mr. Crewe” does not 
play a serious role, but is a diverting feat- 
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ure of the tale, representing the rich and 
dilettante politician who is interested in 
public affairs for the satisfaction of his own 
vanity alone. 

As a whole “Mr. Crewe’s 
book eminently worth while 
to our literature of more 
value. 


Career” is a 
a contribution 
than passing 
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THe Smartt Country Prace. By Samuel 
T. Maynard, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.50 net. 


The steady trend of people of both large 
and modest means back to nature has 
created so great a demand for books such 
as Mr. Maynard’s that there is apparently 
little danger of an over-supply. This at- 
tractive volume, copiously illustrated, was 
written by a man who has spent more than 
thirty years teaching votany and _ horticul- 
ture. It is thoroughly practical and will 
be of great value to those who live upon 
small country places, especially those whose 
work in the city allows them but a few 
hours each day to spend about the home. 
The author discusses the growing of farm 
and garden crops, the care of the horse, 
the cow, poultry, and bees, and similar sub- 
jects, and the large farmer or the owner 
of a bit of land in the country or suburbs 
will find something in the book for him. 


+ 


Tne Lure or THe MAsK. 
Grath. Indianapolis: 
Co. (Price $1.50.) 


By Harold Mac- 
The Bobbs-Merrill 


This is a modern novel of adventure. The 
author does not allow any slavish adherence 
to probabilities to spoil his story, which is 
the dashing account of how a young Ameri- 
can millionaire meets his affinity wearing a 
mask, follows her to Italy and, after mani- 
fold difficulties, claims her as his own. Like 
all of MacGrath’s stories, “The Lure of the 
Mask” is full:of bright dialogue and many 
gems of wit sparkle from its pages. The 
style is terse and at times epigrammatic, 
like that of a journalist. The author was 
formerly a newspaperman, his first reputa- 
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tion as a humorist having been acquired 
when he was connected with the Syracuse 
‘Herald.” It is apparent that the author, 
with the dramatic success of his “The Man 
on the Box” in mind, has written this book 
with the possibility of its dramatization be- 
fore him. The many exquisitely humorous 
situations, the beautiful Italian setting, the 
sustained mystery and the several thrilling, 
not to say melodramatic, incidents, of the 
story are all elements that would tend to 
make a popular play. Certain passages of 
patriotic American sentiment contained 
therein would also stir up the enthusiasm of 
a Broadway audience. 

Incidentally this story is an interesting 
book of travel as far as Italy is concerned, 
giving a better idea of life in Naples, Ve- 
nice, Florence and on the Riviera than could 
be obtained from a Baedeker. Altogether, 
“The Lure of the Mask” is good reading. 


AMERICAN BANKING AND CUR- 


RENCY. 
iy a recent number of Fisk and 
son’s “Monthly. Bulletin of 
ments there appeared _ this 
article on financial legislation: 


tobin- 
Invest- 
timely 


banking and currency in 
the United States may be divided roughly 
into three periods—that between the close of 
the Revolution and the panie of 1837; the 
period from that date to the creation of 
National Banks in 18€4, and the period which 
has since elapsed. The story prior to 1837. 
especially in the South and W , is. in the 
main, one of banking weakness and disaster, 
due to ignorance of fundamental principles, 
insufficient capital, intentional dishonesty in 
management, inadequate redemption facili- 
ties, assets unsatisfactory both in character 
and value, and—not least of all the adverse 
influences—political interference. It is need- 
less to say that the losses to noteholders 
during this period were very great. Educa- 
tional processes had been going on, however. 
at heavy cost. From this chaos there began 
to emerge, just prior to 1837, sounder bank- 
ing conditions and there arose between that 
time and the civil war many banking insti- 
tutions whose managements were beyond 
reproach and whose histories are most 
honorable. 

In 1830, the State Bank of South Carolina, 
which previously had been owned solely by 
the state, and which ended in disaster. was 
rechartered and had a _ prosperous career 
until closed by legislative act in 1871. 

In 1833 the State Bank of Kentucky, a 
strictly state bank, was chartered and con- 
tinued successfully as a state bank until 
1877. when the state resigned its interest 
in the institution. 

In 1834 the State Bank of Indiana received 
a charter and was partly owned by the 
state. It was organized on sound principles 
and had a most successful career. 

The Bank of the State of Missouri. which 
received its charter in 1837. enjoyed the 
distinction of never having suspended, even 
temporarily, specie payments during its life 
as a state bank. 

The Bank of Tennessee, chartered in 1838, 


The history of 


successful 


until 


enterprise, but 
1866. and paid 


was not a highly 
it transacted business 
its notes in full. 

The Louisiana Bank Act of 1842 was a 
model, even for the present day. It re- 
quired a 331-3 per cent. specie reserve, and 
under the benign influence of these laws the 
state had become in 1860 the fourth in the 
country in banking capital and the second 
in specie holdings. 

The Ohio banking laws of 1845 were 
framed largely on the excellent laws of 
Indiana. Under their provisions the 
Pank of Ohio, with its 36 branches 
as many other barks within the borders 
that state, enjoved great prosperity. 

Iowa developed an almost per t banking 
system. which continued in force until the 
passage of the National Bank Act. Origi 
nally opposed to banking, Iowa finally 
came so harassed by the vagaries of 
bond-secured circulation of neighbo 
states that in 1857 it enacted legis! 
which eg » to the Iowa banks a we 
ideal system. 

Most. if not all, f these chartered st 
banks had many hes. While they 
gained much from he sad experience 
early days and were more prudently man- 
aged, they were based on sounder principles. 
Their capital was bona fide. their loans were 
more carefully made. they were subjected 
to reasonable redemption requirements, both 
is to facilities and form of redemption hei 
notes were based on commercial assets, 
eoin reserves we usually required. 
State Pank of India iad the right to 
notes to double its capital 
of Louisiana could i i 
in neither state did 
in the panic of 
because in a prop 
is an impossibility. 
to the noteholders 

Compare the history 
with that of banks 
eurrency. In 1829 the 
passed the “Safety F 
terms of which a three 
guaranty fund was 
the panic of 1837 no New York 
ganized under this law failed 
there was no real opposition to 
of commercial assets as a 
issue or to the principle of a 
a political issue was deemed n ssary. 
out of this grew the “Free Banking A 
1838, which permitted the use of na 
and state securities and of 
security for circulation The 
system of New York was « 
other states and with most 

: One writer has 
slot machines, into 


established. 
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pied by 
disastrous 
described 
é which a ate 
bond was dropped and out of which came a 


sequences, 
banks 
Jot of bank notes. and that appeared to 
all the banking contemplated under é 
It is the confusing of the care 
banks whic sprang into existence 
terms of the free banking laws 
careers of the irtered state banks 
has brought the latter int 
repute the minds of many 

It must be conceded tl 
bank credit notes in the 
an evolution from wrong 
as experience dictate 
many sound institutions 
ploying various methods 
mon—note based on 
paper or general and coin 
In fairness, however. it should 
bered that it was not s1 
based on bond security, 
“free banking acts, 
“wild cat” 
unfavorable impression 
persisted in the public 
ordinary that the 
ignored by Congress when ct 
tion is under consideration. 


issues 
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issues, 


vided 
-ountry 


mind. 
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A MAGNIFICENT NEW LINER. 


HE Holland-America line recently put 
into service a new giant twin-serew 
steamship, the “Rotterdam,” which 

adds greatly to the pleasure of trans-At- 
lantic travel for the patrons of that line. 

The “Rotterdam” is a palatial steamship 
of 24,170 tons register and 37,190 tons 
displacement, ranking among the largest of 
the world’s marine leviathans, unique and 
luxurious in its appointments. 

All that the experience of many years 
has taught as being desirable, all that the 
combined genius and ingenuity of many 
countries have devised for safety and com- 
fort, are embodied in this new “Rotterdam.” 

As great size and bulk are efficient aids 
for reducing rolling and pitching to a mini- 
mum, the following dimensions were deter- 
mined upon by the builders of this ship: 


SF err rere. G77 feet 
EE ae 78 feet 
NE er 56 feet 


These dimensions allow a carrying capac- 
ity of upwards of 20,000 tens, which, to- 
gether with the steamer’s enormous bilge- 
keels, give an unusual amount of steadiness, 
and coincidently a corresponding freedom 
from sea-sickness on the part of the pas- 
sengers. 

The great width of the ship is a specially 
noteworthy feature, which provides remark- 
able spaciousness in all the passenger ac- 
commodations. 

Two separate sets of quadruple expansion 
engines of more than 14,000 horse-power 
each enable: the steamer to make about 18 
knots an hour, a speed consistent with ab- 
solute comfort and with practically total 
absence of vibration. 

The steamship is superbly furnished and 
equipped in every particular to provide for 
the pleasure, convenience, and safety of 
passengers. In addition to the great dining 
room, social hall, palm court, library, smok- 
ing room, terrace, staterooms and promen- 
ade decks, some of the special features are 
as follows: 

The new “Rotterdam” has the upper 
promenade deck partly cased in on three 
sides with large windows, which may be 
opened and closed at will. 

In order to facilitate communication be- 
tween the different decks, an electric pas- 
senger elevator of the most approved pat- 
tern has been installed. 

Safe-Deposit Vaults have been provided 
for the safe keeping of the valuables of 
passengers. 

Communication may be established be- 
tween the steamer and either the American 
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or European shores or with other steamers 
by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph System. 

A newspaper or bulletin is issued’ daily 
with news items received by wireless. : 

Submarine Signal-Receiving Apparatus 
by means of which the officers on the bridge 
in foggy or stormy weather may detect the 
presence of danger spots, land, lightship, 
or other ships at a distance of from 4 to 6 
miles. 

Kighty-seven rooms, accommodating one 


passenger each, have been provided. The 
number of rooms with private bath and 
toilet-rooms adjoining is 54. The bath- 


rooms in the First Cabin alone exceed 100 


in number. 


SEPTEMBER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


id is almost trite to speak of the glories 
of the mountains in autumn, but the 

beauty of the White Mountain region 
in September is a subject that it is im- 
possible to exhaust. Touring in September 
is becoming increasingly popular with the 
growth of the use of the automobile, and 
there is no mountain region more acces- 
sible and more delightful than Bretton 
Woods. The Mount Washington and the 
Mount Pleasant at Bretton Woods offer a 
delightful objective point for tourists, and 
for those unfamiliar with that section 
Messrs. Anderson & Price, of the Bretton 
Woods Hotels, have issued “Routes to the 
Mountains in September,’ which it will be 
well worth the while of prospective tourists 
to send for. 


NEW BURROUGHS BUILDINGS. 


ig speaking of the new office building 
which the Burroughs Adding Machine 

Company is planning, one of the offi- 
cers of the company remarked recently that 
there has never been a day in five years 
that some new addition to the Burroughs 
Factory has not been under way. 

Since moving to Detroit, in 1904, the Bur- 
roughs plant has been undergoing a con- 
tinuous series of enlargements, the com- 
pany endeavoring to keep up production 
while carrying on extensions to care for a 
demand that has increased nearly three-fold 
since the present factory was built. 

At the time of moving to Detroit, partic- 
ular attention was paid to the offices, and 
the amount of space devoted to this pur- 
pose seemed extraordinary, sufficient to 
anticipate the natural growth of nine or 
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ten years at least. Since that time, how- 
ever, in addition to the phenomenal increase 
in Burroughs sales, the company has un- 
dertaken many lines of educational work 
tending to familiarize the public with the 
work of the machine, and _ this expansion 
has made it necessary to borrow a con- 
siderable amount of space from the fac- 
tory. On this account, work is now under 
way for the handsome new office building 


which will be of noble proportions and will 
provide three times the present office space. 

At about the time the new office building 
was begun, several of the factory depart- 
ments moved into a new addition containing 
9,000 square feet of space which has been 
erected this summer. The present year, 
therefore, will show a total of more than 
37,000 square feet of floor space added to 
the Burroughs plant. 


SCISSORINGS. 


UNCORRUPTED. 

“T once spurned a bribe of $100,000,” 
said the orator, naturally evoking a round 
of applause. 

“Nay, friends, do not cheer,’ he con- 
tinued. “It is the duty of all to be honest. 
Besides, the services demanded by _ the 
brazen scoundrel were worth double the 
money.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


+ 
THE RULING PASSION. 


The young man asked the banker 
For his fair and only child; 
The banker nodded gravely, 
And then he grimly smiled. 
Amazed, the young man heard him, 
Reply in business phrase: 
“T'll have to file your notice— 
Come back in sixty days.” 
—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


+ 
AUTOMATIC ATTENTION. 


“A financier ought of all men to be a 
success on a farm.” 

“On a farm of all places. Why?” 

“Because instinctively, he regularly 
waters the stock.”—Ballimore American. 


+ 
INFALLIBLE. 


The only way a man can find the pen and 
ink at his house is to tell his wife he wants 
to write a check.—A (chison Globe. 


+ 
MONEY-MAKERS. 


“Gracious!” exclaimed the kind old lady 
to the beggar, “are they the best shoes 
you’ve got?” 

“Why, lady,” replied the candid beggar, 
“could yer imagine better ones fur dis biz- 
ness? Every one o*' dem _ holes’ means 
nickles an’ dimes to me.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


A BORN FINANCIER 


Mr. Isaacstein—*Maurice, I vas 
buy you a leedle bank to put your pennies 
in. 

Maurice 


going to 


“Buy it for leedle Shakey. unt 
led me pe der cashier.” Judge. 


+ 
NOTHING TO HINDER. 


The gilded youth had entered his father’s 
bank to learn the business. 

“Son,” said the gratified banker. “I'm 
glad to see that you get here promptly at 
” 

“[T could get here even earlier, 
at §.” 


dad. Our 
club, vou know, closes Washington 


Hlerald. 
+ 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


“Bernstein paid out a tousand 
tor hiss son Ikie’s education.” 

“Vas der money a good investment?” 

“Yes. Ikie vent to work in a bank an’ 
den runned off vit tventy t‘ousand dol- 
lars !°—Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 


+ 
BOTH OUT. 
“The cashier seems to be out,” remarked 
the visitor inquiringly. 
“So does the bank,” grimly responded the 
expert at work on the books. Philade/phia 
Publie Ledger. 


dollars 


+ 

YOUTHFUL ASSURANCE. 

“When I[ was your said the 

parent, “I was accumulating money of my 

own.” 

“Yes.” answered the graceless youth, “but 

don’t you think the public was easier then 
than it is now.”— Washington Star. 


+ 
NOT ON THE LIST. 
Knicker—“What is a necessary noise?” 
Bocker—"A noise like a dividend.”— 
New York Press. 


stern 


age.” 





THE NEW WAHL ADDING AND SUBSTRACTING 
ATTACHMENT OF THE REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER. 


ME announcement which has just been 
‘i made, that the new Wahl Adding and 
Substracting Attachment of the Rem- 

Typewriter is now ready for the 
market which will be received with 
great interest by our veaders., This an- 
nouncement is noteworthy because the new 
adding machine is the first one which has 
appeared as an attachment of a general 
writing machine, the union of the two con- 
stituting a combined mechanism which writes 
and adds on the same page—in fact, does 
either or both as the operator wills. 

It will be seen at once that the advent of 
the new Wahl Attachment of the Remington 
is an event of special importance to banks, 
in fact, it could hardly be more so if the 
machine had been designed for their sole 
and special use. This is true because work 


ington 
is one 


which requires both writing and adding on 
the same sheet is a characteristic of a great 
part of the clerical work done in banks 

more in fact than in any other line of busi- 


ness. Progressive bank officials have long 
recognized the great possibilities of time and 
labor saving in a machine of this character. 
They have watched with exceptional interest 
the development both of the writing ma- 
chine and the adding machine and have fore- 
seen the advantages, indeed ‘the ultimate 


Remington Typewriter and Wahl Attachment 
with One Totalizer. 
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necessity of some practical combination of 
these two mechanisms. 

One of the first things which will strike 
everyone about the Remington ‘Typewriter 
with Wahl Attachment is the extreme sim- 
plicity of the combined machine, and the 
way in which both the writing mechanism 
and the adding mechanism perform their 
functions without any interference with the 
functions of the other. The fact that the 
machine will both write and add or either 
write or add expresses it all in a nutshell. 
No alterations whatever in the construction 
of the Remington Typewriter have been 
necessary in order to provide for the adding 
attachment. The latter is simply an attach- 
ment—always ready when needed—never in 
the way when not needed. 

Another important quality results from 
this simplicitvy—namely, its perfect ease ot 
operation. The operation of the new Wahl 
Attachment of the Remington is as simple 
as that of the typewriter because it is the 
operation of the typewriter. Anyone hav- 
ing any familiarity with the typewriter can 
operate the combined Remington-Wahl ma- 
chine with equal facility. 

Mechanically the adding attachment may 
be considered as consisting of two parts, 
namely the totalizer—or adding mechanism 
proper—and the actuating mechanism, which 
is operated by means of the figure keys of 
the typewriter itself. The totalizers are set 
on a truck or carrier, which is attached to 
the typewriter carriage and moves with it, 
the adding being done 1s the wheels of the 
totalizer pass over the master wheel of the 
actuating mechanism which operates only 
at one point, namely the writing point on 
the paper. The operation of the figure keys 
of the keyboard is the same as that of the 
letter keys. In both cases the character is 
written at the stroke of the keys. In the 
case of the letter kevs the character is both 
written and added cr simply written with- 
out being added, according to whether or 
not the wheels of the totalizer are in mesh 
with the actuating wheel. In other words if 
the figures are written in a column to be 
added they will be added and the total re- 
corded in the register of the totalizer. If 
other figures, such as dates or quantities are 
written elsewhere on the sheet they will not 
be added, but will simply be written. Thus 
the machine combines the operation of both 
writing and adding or separates them, just 
as the operator wills. 
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If it is desired to disconnect the adding 
attachment entirely, as when using the ma- 
chine simply for writing, it may be done by 
a single movement of the disconnect lever. 
Another movement of this lever re- 
establishes the connection. 

Needless to say, since the operation of the 
adding attachment is simply the operation 
of the swemington Typewriter, the machine 
is very speedy. This speed is increased by 
the use of the Remington decimal tabulator 
with which machines equipped with the 
Wahl Attachment are always supplied. A 
single touch on a tabulator key always brings 
the carriage instantly to the exact point 
where figures are to be written and added 
without the necessity for any hand adjust- 
ments of the carriage. Another excellent 
feature of the new mechanism is the ease 
and quickness with which the totalizer can 
be adjusted to add a column of figures at 
any desired point on the paper. This ad- 
justment is done in an instant, thus making 
the same machine available for writing and 
adding on a wide variety of different forms. 
Nor is the mechanism limited to the adding 
of one column of figures on each sheet. As 
many totalizers may be placed on the same 
carrier as the operator desires, in other 
words, as many separate columns of figures 
may be written and added on the same sheet 
as the paper is wide enough to hold. This 
capacity, taken in connection with the fact 
that Remington Typewriters may be fur- 
nished with any width of carriage, makes 
the machine available for any conceivable 
kind of form and tabular writing that is 
done in a banking office. 

The error proof features of the new ma- 
chine are among its most striking merits. 
Every means is provided by which operators’ 
errors are automatica..y detected. The oper- 
ator cannot tabulate figures incorrectly be- 
cause when this is done the fact is revealed 
by the locking of the keys. Likewise the in- 
correct writing of a total is prevented be- 
cause when such a mistake is made the 
register on the totalizer will not “clear.” 
Thus the machine itself continually checks 
the work of the operator and insures its ac- 
curacy. The misoperation of the mechanism 
itself by a careless operator is also effect- 
ually prevented by the locking device which 
controls every adding key. It is mechanically 
impossible to add any amount other than 
the one printed. 

A review of the merits of this new writing 
and adding machine would not be complete 
which did not include the subtracting feat- 
ure. This feature is entirely new and unique 
on any adding mechanism, and is so impor- 
tant that it demands something more than a 
mere passing mention. The subtracting feat- 
ure of the Wahl Attachment is simply a re- 
verse mechanism, the small lever provided 
for the purpose operating on about the same 


same 
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principle as the reverse lever of a locomo- 
tive. When this lever is in the adding notch 
the machine adds; when it is shifted to the 
subtracting notch the machine subtracts; 
the same keys being always operated in the 
same way, whether adding or subtracting. 
‘The great practical utility of this feature 
will commend it to every user. Apart from 
t.ese forms of adding into which subtract- 
ing must enter, as for example in making 


deductions or credits, the subtracting feat- 


ure always serves one pre-eminently useful 
purpose, namely, in facilitating the correc- 
tion of operator's errors. Where a wrong 
key is struck, say a “5” for a “4,” all that is 
necessary is simply to subtract the over- 
amount out of the totalizer, rewrite (with- 
out adding), the correct figure, reset the 
machine for adding and proceed. The im- 
mense practical convenience of such a feat- 
ure on any adding mechanism will be fully 
appreciated in actual service. 

tegarding the field for this machine in 
banks and banking offices, it is perhaps su- 
perfluous to say anything. The foregoing 
description will make its uses apparent to 
any banking official or in fact to anyone in 
any way familiar with the clerical side of 
bank work. The first use which immediately 
suggests itself is the writing of remittance 
letters. The time and labor saving which the 
Remington-Wahl machine makes possible in 
this work will be instantly apparent quite 
apart from all special considerations based 
on the speed and efficiency of the attach- 
ment. The mere fact that the combined ma- 
chine both writes and adds at one operation 


Remington Typewriter with Wahl Attachment and 


Two Totalizers. 
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on the same sheet, thus removing the neces- 
sity for two separate operations on two 
separate machines will of itself constitute a 
decisive factor of time saving. This same 
feature, namely the capacity to write and 
add on the same sheet, extends the ad- 
vantages of the new machine in equal meas- 
ure to the writing of collection letters, 
country bank statements, scratchers, of- 
ficers’ reports, statements to trustees and 
executors, and in fact to practically the 
entire range of clerical bank work. 

One other important feature of bank 
work is check listing. This work of course 
requires the adding machine only. Never- 
theless it is interesting to know that the 
Wahl attachment is perfectly available for 
this purpose and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that it will be widely used for check 
listing especially by smaller banks whose 
work would hardly necessitate a separate 
machine for check listing and another for 


remittance letters and similar forms of 
work. 
From the foregoing account the im- 


portance of such a mechanism as the Rem- 
ington Typewriter with Wahl Attachment 
will be self evident. It is a truism that 
the two greatest time and labor saving in- 
ventions in the conduct of modern business 
are the writing machine and the adding 
machine. The combination of the two has 
practically the merit of a third machine 
superior, or at least more general, than 
either of the others in its time and labor 
saving capacities. Nowhere in business are 
these advantages greater nor will they be 
more quickly appreciated than in banks. 


BANKER RELIEVED OF PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


PEAKING of the proposition to guar- 
antee deposits, George E. Roberts of 
the Commercial National Bank, Chica- 

go, says: 

What are likely to be the conditions in 
business when the public is no longer con- 
cerned over the management of a bank? 
The considerations which in the past have 
tended to safeguard the business would be 
gone. The public would care nothing for 
the personality of the banker. Instead of 
looking to the institution which received 
the deposits, the depositor would rely on 
an outside fund. A banker might bet all 
the deposits on horse races without that 
fact becoming a matter of any concern to 
his customers. 

How would the conservative, prudent 
banker fare under these conditions? The 
legitimate reward for maintaining that char- 
acter would be lost. He would get no de- 
posits unless he bid as high for them as his 


rivals, for the government would stand be- 
hind the latter, and assure the public that 
they were just as safe as he, and tax him 


to make them so. In short, the reckless and 
incompetent people, who are now either ex- 
cluded from the banking business, or held 
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in check by the distrust which a 
inating public feels towards them, would 
make the pace to which everybody else in 
the banking business would be obliged to 
conform, 

‘Lnis sryan 
fundamental defect of our 
its rigidity. There is an 
more money to handle 
country in the fall of the year than in the 
other seasons, and the guarantee plan does 
not meet that demand. The advocates of 
tne guarantee plan recognize no evil in the 
present situation but the evil of panic, when 


discrim 


plan proposed ignores the 
currency system, 
actual need for 
the business of this 


the fact is that panic is simply the last 
stage of the disorder. A panic marks the 
Stage where the system finally collapses 


but there is a costly strain which precedes 
and does not always come to a collapse. <A 
panic comes only once in ten or fifteen years 
but the strain and cost o7 our inflexible cur- 
rency system, the curtailment of credits 
the enhanced interest charges, the inad- 
equate facilities for handling the business 
of the country, the burden upon the pro- 
ducers of the country, these come ever, 
year, and the guarantee of deposits offers nv 
remedy. Instead of seeking to strengther 
the banking systems and provide the means 
by which the banks may meet all calls upon 


them, whether those of panic or of legiti- 
mate business, this policy proposes that 
we continue to endure the annual evils of 


the most inadeauate currency system in the 
world, and confine ourselves to an attempt 
to persuade depositors not to call for their 
money. 

Give the bankers of the United States an 
institution behind them like the Bank of 
France or the Bank of Germany, and they 
will meet all demands upon them whether 
prompted by panic or otherwise. This is 
the real remedy for existing ills. 


COMMODITY CLAUSE DECISION. 


GAIN the courts have shown that they 
an be relied upon for the protection 
of property rights. The decision of 

the United States Court of Appeals hold- 
ing the commodities clause of the Hepburn 
bill to be unconstitutional is the most im- 
portant court decree since the decision over- 
turning Judge Landis’ $29,000,000 fine. It 
is intended to establish right relations be- 
tween carriers and producers. But to ap- 
ply that principle to conditions which have 
developed through many years when this 
principle was not recognized would be to 
disrupt systems, destroy in some cases the 
security underlying bonds and thus confiscate 
property rights. Moreover, the clause, as 
framed in the Hepburn bill, was manifest- 
ly unfair in that it discriminated against 
coal in favor of lumber. The court comes 
to the defence of the coal roads and the 
investors in their securities, and the de- 
cision is to be highly commended. It is 
(unfortunate that one of the judges dis- 
agreed with the majority of the court, and, 
of course, there will be an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, thus 
delaying the final adjudication of the mat- 
ter. The rest of the Hepburn law is ap- 
parently not involved —Wall Street Journal. 


MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS, BOSTON. 


the firm occupied its new building at the 


N Thursday, August 6th, the twentieth 
corner of Congress and Water streets, ip 


anniversary of the founding of the 
Boston banking house of Hornblower _ that city. 
& Weeks was celebrated and on that date Many changes have taken place in Bos- 
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Banking House of Hornblower & Weeks, Boston. 
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ton since 1888, when Henry Hornblower 
and John W. Weeks, under the new name, 
undertook the continuation of the busi- 
ness of Hornblower & Page in a_ small 
office on State street, with one clerk, James 
J. Phelan, as assistant. 

The growth of Boston as a financial 
center is in no manner better expressed 


Henry Hornblower. 


than by the changes in the banking district, 
and so Hornblower & Weeks have in their 
new location become an important part of 
that section which is centering around the 
Federal building and Post-Office square. 

In order that one may more fully ap- 
preciate all that is behind this recent move 
on the part of Hornblower & Weeks, one 
could do no better than take the time to 
become somewhat acquainted with the per- 
sonnel of the firm itself. Success in the 
banking business depends to a greater ex- 
tent than in any other line of activity upon 
the character of the men making up the 
firm. Bankers play a large part in the 
grouping of the economic factors necessary 
to modern progress, and are therefore, if 
they would be successful in their under- 
takings, constantly on the watch to see 
that nothing happens to disturb the con- 
fidence of the public. That the success of 
Hornblower & Weeks is altogether due to 
the substantial character, personal integrity 
and progressive policy of the individual 
members of the firm is a fact well known 
to anyone acquainted with the financial his- 
tory of Boston. 
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The firm was organized on August 6, 
1888. The reason for its formation was 
the fact that Mr. Page, of the firm of Horn- 
blower & Page, having died in the spring 
of that year, Mr. Hornblower, — the 
father of the present firm member of the 
same name, being well advanced in years, 
was desirous of turning the business of the 
house over to younger men. Therefore his 
son, who had been a bookkeeper of the old 
concern, was joined by John W. Weeks in 
the new firm of Hornblower & Weeks, and 
heginning where the older concern left off, 
built up the present prosperous business. 
‘lhe business of the firm was conducted 
from the start in a modest manner in one 
room of the old Stock Exchange building, 
with Mr. Phelan, now a member of the 
firm, as clerk. From the beginning, a high 
standard of conducting the business was 
adopted. When the old Exchange building 
was torn down, the firm moved to 
the Merchants’ Bank Building, then 
on Devonshire street, where it remained for 
five vears, returning to the new Exchange 
building in 1894, where it occupied a large 
suite of offices on the second floor, which 


Hon. John W. Weeks. 


later, business increasing, was expanded to 
include numerous rooms on the third floor. 

Henry Hornblower was born in Lawrence, 
Mass., but now resides in Arlington, where 
he is a director of the First National Bank. 
He has been a member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange since 1888 anu was elected to a 
place on the Governing Board in 1901 and 
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is to-day vice-president of the Exchange. 
He has always confined his attention closely 
to the business of the house, engaging very 
little in outside activities. 

The work of John W. Weeks, not only 
as a banker but as a public-spirited gentle- 
man, has been notable in many ways. He 
was born in Lancaster, N. H., in 1860. At 
17 he was appointed as a cadet at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, graduating in 1881, 
and remained in the navy until 1883. Mr. 
Weeks was for two vears Land Commis- 
sioner of the Florida Southern Railway, 
occupying that position until he came to 
Boston as a director and vice-president of 
the Central Massachusetts Railroad; was 
later president of the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Bank and is now a director and first 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Boston, the successor of the Massa- 
chusetts National. He has also been presi- 
dent of the Newtonville Trust Co., has 
served as mayor of Newton for two terms 
and at the state election in the fall of 1904 
was chosen by a very large majority to 
succeed the Hon. Samuel Powers as repre- 
sentative of the Twelith Massachusetts dis- 
trict in Congress. . 

During the Spanish War, Mr. Weeks 
offered his services, which were promptly 
accepted, and as he was at the head of 
the Massachusetts Naval Brigade at the 


time, was appointed to the command of the 
Second Division of the Auxiliary Navy. He 
was appointed by Governor Wolcott, as a 
member of the Military Board of Exami- 
ners from 1894 to 1900, and was later ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland in 1896 as 


a member of the board of visitors of the 
United States Naval Academy. Mr. Weeks’ 
career in Congress has been marked by the 
advocacy of many measures of sound judg- 
ment. He has served on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Committee of Agri- 
culture, and Committee on Expenditures in 
the State Department, being chairman of 
the last named committee. The work of 
Mr. Weeks in the direction of sound cur- 
rency in the recent Congress has received 
no better tribute that that accorded by 
Mr. Francis B. Sears at the annual con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Bankers’ As- 
sociation this summer, when in a speech Mr. 
Sears stated that Mr. Weeks was entitled to 
the gratitude not only of his constituents, 
but of the whole country, and is worthy of 
a place with Hugh McCullough, Daniel 
Manning and Lyman J. Gage, bankers, 
whose administration of the affairs of the 
Treasury Department has commanded the 
confidence of the country. 

Mr. Weeks is also a member of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission which was 
appointed by Congress under the provisions 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland Bill and has an 
important position on the commission, be- 
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ing vice-chairman of the sub-committee 
which was headed by the late Senator Alli- 
The work of this sub-committee will 
have special relation to the administrative 
laws of the National Bank Act, and it is 
the intention of the commission to bring in 
a bill at the next Congress which will em- 
body the many needed changes in the law 
with reference to inspection and the general 
bringing of the law up to date. Mr. Weeks 
member of a number of and 
several patriotic including the 
society of the Cincinnati. 

The other members of the firm are James 
J. Phelan, James H. Wainwright, Edward 
I.. Geary, Andrew S. Woods and John W. 
Prentiss. 


son. 


is a clubs 


societies, 


James J. Phelan. 


Mr. Phelan is well known to everyone 
on the Street, having grown up, so to speak, 
with the firm of which he is now a member. 
He was admitted in 1899 and has been a 
member of the Boston Stock Exchange 
since 1897, and is also vice-president of the 
Federal Trust Co. of Boston, director of 
the Peoples National Bank, trustee of the 
Union Institution for Savings, member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, member of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
serving on the Gratuity Fund committee, 
and a director of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and Insurance Co., serving as chairman 
of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Wainwright and Mr. Prentiss are the 
New York members of the firm. Mr. Wain- 
wright is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and became a member of 

























the firm in 1903 when Mr. Geary 
was admitted. Mr. Weeks was a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange from 1891 
to 1903, when he transferred his seat to 
Mr. Wainwright. 

Andrew S. Woods and John W. Prentiss 
were admitted to the firm on Jan. 1, 1906. 

The building itself in a modern, six-story, 
stone structure, with steel frame and light 
Bedford limestone facing. ‘The outside has 
been treated with almost severe simplicity, 
the object of the architect being to attract 
attention not by an abundance of decora- 
tion, but rather by the absence of it. 

On examination the building presents a 
structure of straight, well proportioned 
lines and spaces, which depend for their 
artistic effect on nothing else but symmetry, 
with only the corniced top of the sixth story 
bearing anything like extensive ornamenta- 
tion. 

The design has most successfully supplied 
a large amount of natura! light, which is 
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Main Banking Room. 








available on three sides, being quite a dis- 


tinctive feature in a modern office build- 
ing. 

The main entrance at 60 Congress street 
is through a high doorway, furnished with 
tall, old English oak doors. Through the 
vestibule, past the elevators, along a short 
corridor and one is in the public space of 
the main banking room, which covers the 
entire first floor of the building. This room 
is as large as if not larger than any other 
banking room in Boston. The decorative 
scheme is another expression of simple, 
dignified taste, the effect being brought out 
in the method, application and design of 
the permanent fixtures of the room itself, 
making a harmonious appearance. 

The walls are wainscoted in an African 
mahogany and tinted to the ceiling in 
French grey. The ceiling is paneled in low- 
relief with straight mouldings. The mahog- 
any counter rests on a base of marble and 
is a beautiful piece of cabinet work, as is 
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the rest of the furniture of the room. The 
room is in fact without any of the usual 
embellishment, at the same time not even 
the dark grille which encloses the clerical 
department is sufficient to destroy the gen- 
eral sense of harmony and good taste which 
has been accorded in the treatment of the 
room. 

The front of the room is given over to 
the desks of the firm members, which rest 
upon a cork carpet of a most agree- 
able hue. From this part of the room 
an elevator leads to the directors’ or con- 
sulting room in the basement. The _ re- 
maining open space of the first floor is 
utilized by the bond and note departments, 
the desks and chairs, electric light fixtures, 
telephones and pneumatic tubes, all de- 
signed to match the rest of the room. Be- 
yond, behind the gratings, come the de- 
partments of the cashier and stock clerk, 
the departments for comparison, delivery 


and bookkeeping, each of which is fitted 
with straight lined mahogany furniture and 
steel fittings. 

In the rear of the main banking room is 
a room unique in banking houses of this 
city, it being a room set aside for the use 
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of customers for the purpose of holding 
trustee, corporation directors’ meetings, etc. 
The room is well located and handsomely 
fitted. A soft, green, Turkish carpet har- 
monizes with the rich mahogany chairs and 
writing tables, while the metal fixtures give 
brilliancy to the room 

The principal features of the second story 
are the board-room and customers’ room 
connecting. It is in this part of the build- 
ing that the excellent natural light comes 
into full play. The board-room with its 
long quotation board, twenty-five feet in 
length, the longest with one exception in 
Boston, and the longest given over ex- 
clusively to general stock quotations, is 
something which stock operators will ap- 
preciate. The board itself is a fine piece 
of work, with its special lighting apparatus, 
and surmounting electrically operated clock, 
which ticks the time direct from Washing- 
ton. 

The room is replete with conveniences for 
the use of the customers of the house 
and includes tiers of specially designed 
chairs, locker apartments, telephone booths, 
telegraph news ticker, news services, pneu- 
matic tubes and in fact everything conducive 


Board Room. 
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to the comfort and intelligence of those in- 
terested in the markets 

Next down the corridor comes the wire 
room, which is separated from the custo- 
mers’ room by a glass screen. In this room 
are found the telegraph instruments and 
telephones which connect with the stock ex- 
changes in Boston and New York, as well 
as the out-of-town offices of Hornblower & 
Weeks in New York, Chicago, Salt Lake 
City, Pittsburgh, Hartford, New Haven, 
Providence and Newport. This wire room 
is of vital importance, as is the case in all 
well conducted brokerage and banking 
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Powerful motors, with their shining brass 
accoutrements, way down in the bowels of 
the earth, seemingly, constitute what is 
probably one of the largest and _ best 
equipped engine rooms in Boston. It fur- 
nishes power to both No. 50 and No. 60 
Congress street, and is in most interesting 
contrast to the finish and veneer of the 
floors above. 

On the opposite side of the basement is 
for employees, a lunch room and_ several 
private offices. Also, and this most essen- 


tially, there is a large vault room where are 
located the safety boxes and vaults for the 


Committee Room. 


houses, containing as it does the nerve 
centers of the entire establishment. 

Then comes the roem of the telephone 
central station, from which connection is 
not only made with every desk in the use of 
the concern, but carries the outside regular 
and long distance service necessary to the 
business. 

Directly beneath the main room, on the 
ground floor, is a directors’ room, reached 
by a private elevator and by a private stair- 
case from the main office. The directors’ 
room is reserved for weekiy conferences of 
the firm members and heads of departments. 
Kasily reached from this room, also, is a 
private bath room, and a dining room and 
electric kitchenette. 

Probably the most interesting portion of 
the basement is the gigantic power room 
which opens into a subterranean turret. 


keeping of securities and moneys. It is 
admirably equipped, rigorously suggestive 
of strength and security. 

Book lifts connect with the bookkeeping 
and cashier departments, and beyond it all 
is a mailing department, where will be 
handled the immense correspondence which 
features a modern banking house. 

From the basement, any floor in the 
building is reached by powerful elevators, 
of the plunger type, which make their im- 
pression at once for ease and safety of 
travel. One artistically bent, however, might 
use the semi-spiral staircase, with its home- 
like finish, to reach the second floor, where 
the same general scheme is carried out on a 
smaller scale. There is marble wainscoting 
and mahogany finish, but here especially is 
emphasized what one notices only incidental- 
ly in the wealth of noticeable things on the 
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ground floor—namely, the extensive means 
adopted for ventilation. Just as every 
room in the building is admirably lighted, 
so is it admirably ventilated. Inserted in 
the walls throughout the building are fresh 
air stacks which remove the foul and supply 
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private offices are fitted up, so far as the 
bare finish is concerned, to be prototypes 
of the rooms which the firm itself occupies. 
Here, as below, lighting and _ ventilating 
facilities feature the rooms; only even more 
so, for above the second floor the broad 


Customers’ Rooms. 


fresh air. and indirect 


By both direct 
radiation the temperature of the rooms is 


kept at a most comfortable point. Every 
room in the upper stories shows the effect 
of this preparation. 

The upper stories of the building are 
given over to tenants. Banking rooms and 


daylight reigns supreme. Elevator connec- 
tions and service are complete in every de- 
tail, and everything connected with the 
offices above the second floor but serves to 
top off splendidly the admirable features 
of the entire building. 

Judging the entire mechanism as it is in 
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Stalled in the new building of Hornblower 
& Weeks, from the standpoint of its adapt- 
ability for the banking and brokerage busi- 
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velopment and completion of the enter- 
prise. The almost countless details were 
entirely in his hands, and through his care- 


Clerical Department. 


ness it can be safely said that there is 
nothing more complete in Boston. 

The members of the firm express the 
keenest appreciation of the work of Mr. 
Henry N. Sweet in getting together the 
properties of the new building and the de- 


ful and able co-operation with those actual- 
ly engaged in the work of construction the 
entire work was accomplished with a min- 
imum of confusion and to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 


46 ORTY Years in the Life of a Great 
Bank” is the appropriate title of a 
handsome booklet just issued by 

the Fourth National Bank of Nashville, 

‘Tennessee. 

This bank was organized under its pres- 
ent name, February 16, 1867, just two 
years after Appomattox, while the desola- 
tion wrought by the havoc of war spread 
like a pall over the states of the South. 
‘By reason. of the fact that there were 
already three national banks in Nashville, 
all doing a good business, the beginning of 
the Fourth National was through force of 
circumstances inconspicuous, but at the end 
of its first year of existence its deposits 
were $345,605.75 and they continued to grow 
at a rapid rate. 

In its life of forty years the bank has 
had but two presidents and four cashiers. 
a remarkable record demonstrative of the 
excellent judgment displayed by the board 
of directors in selecting its officers. The 


first president was Judge James Whit- 
worth and the first cashier John Porterfield. 
S. J. Keith, who is now the honored and 
distinguished head of the institution, has 
been its chief executive since 1882, succeed- 
ing Judge Whitworth at that time. The 
fourth and present cashier is J. T. Howell. 

On July 1, 1907, the Fourth National re- 
moved from its temporary quarters at 228 
Third avenue, North, to a magnificent home 
in the Stahlman Building, a brief descrip- 
tion of which follows. 

Passing through the massive bronze doors 
we enter the main banking room. At the 
left are the officers’ quarters, immediately 
adjoining which is a consultation room, 
which is also used as the daily meeting place 
of the Finance Committee. 

On the right after entering is the ladies’ 
reception room, which is beautifully fitted 
up in mahogany. It is bright and airy and 
in every way suitable for the purposes for 
which it was designed. 
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Across the lobby from the ladies’ recep- 
tion room is the ladies’ teller, a desk recent- 
ly created for the convenience of the lady 
patrons of the bank. At this desk deposits 
will be received and checks paid to ladies 
only, and its location, within a very short 
distance of the reception room, will prove a 
great convenience to those having business 
in that department. 
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arrangement most artistic and effective. 
Leaving the main banking room we de- 
scend a marble stairway at the foot of 
which there is a massive iron gate. Passing 
through this we come to the safe deposit 
vault, a masterpiece of strength and 
solidity. The door to this burglar and fire- 


proof place of safety for the valuables 


which are deposited in safe deposit boxes, 


‘Lhe Bank’s New Home. 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


The bank screen forms three sides of a 
rectangle, the lobby for the public being in 
the center, and the desks for the employees 
on the inside and next to the walls of the 
building. 

The floor of the room is of marble blocks, 
and the screen of Italian veined marble, 
bronze and plate glass. The fixtures are of 
the highest quality, the workmanship be- 
yond criticism, and the general plan and 

8 


is circular, and a wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism. It weighs with its hinges 40,500 
pounds, and yet is adjusted so perfectly 
and to such an exquisite degree that a child 
can easily move it. 

Here also are to be found the book vaults, 
coupon booths, and the dining room for 
use of the employees, complete to the small- 
est detail. 
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Interior View, Show.ng the Bronze and Marble Screen and Customers'iDesks. 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 





A PROGRESSIVE BANK 


MONG the western financial institu- 
tions of the country that have kept 
pace with the rapid industrial and 

commercial expansion of that growing sec- 

tion known as the Pacific Northwest, the 

Old National Bank of Spokane, Wash., is 

a notable example. It has a paid-up cap- 

ital of a half million dollars, and is owned 

and controlled by some of the strongest and 
best-known men of the northwest. 

The names composing its board of di- 
rectors are those of men who have had an 
active part in the development and upbuild- 
ing of Spokane and the surrounding coun- 
try, and by reason of their well known 
financial responsibility and conservatism 
have earned for their bank the reputation 
of being one of the strongest financial in- 
stitutions in the west. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING. 

It is commodiously housed in its own 
home, known as the Marble Bank Building. 
‘Lnis is a structure a story and a half high, 
built entirely of Vermont marble. The 
banking room proper occupies the entire 
main floor, the spacious lobby being sur- 
rounded on three sides by cages and officers’ 


A Corner of the Marble Bank Building, Show- 
ing entrance into Basement occupied by 
the Union Trust Co., Spokane. 
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OF THE NORTHWEST. 


desks. The room is lighted from above by 
a large stained glass dome, and its beauty 
is in no way marred by any unsightly pillars 
or other ceiling supports. The woodwork 
and all furniture and fixtures are of select 
mahogany and of the latest design. The 
frescoing is especially noteworthy, some of 
the lunettes representing typical western 
scenes, while others are symbolical of west- 
ern industries, such as mining, agriculture, 





Bronze Statue and Customers’ Check Desk in 
the Main Lobby. 


ete. One feature of the bank’s equipment 
is a ladies’ department, a separate room be- 
ing provided for women customers, and a 
separate window, where their wants are at- 
tended to. 

In the basement are the bank’s book and 
stationery vaults, a locker room for em- 
ployees. and a reading room where current 
financial papers are on file, and where the 
meetings of the Old National Bankmen’s 
Institute, an organization of the employees, 
are held. 


History MANAGEMENT. 


The Old National Bank was established 
in 1891, with a capital of $200,000 which 


AND 
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Interior View, Showing Beautiful Art Panels. 


subsequently was increased to $500,000, it 
being the first bank in the state to have a 
capital of that sum. ‘The bank’s line of 
deposits in 1902 stood at a round million 
dollars. In 1905 it was $3,500,000. To-day 
it is over $6,500,000. 

The officers and directors are: President, 


D. W. Twohy; vice-president, T. J. Hum- 
bird; cashier, W. D. Vincent; assistant cash- 
iers, W. J. Kommers and J. A. Yeomans. 


Directors: Levi Ankeny, J. D. Farrell, T. J. 
Humbird, T. L. Greenough, J. 
rick, James C. Twohy, Thos. F. 
D. Vincent and D. W. Twohy. 


P. McGold- 
Wren, W. 


Massive Door and Vault. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE, 


WASHINGTON. 
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Directors’ Room 
OLD NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 











New York, September 2, 1908. 


FURTHER ADVANCE in the stock 

market last month has awakened 

considerable discussion as to the in- 
fluences which have carried prices of se- 
curities in a majority of cases to the highest 
point reached during the year. That manipu- 
lation was responsible for the extraordinary 
advance has been frequently alleged, yet a 
remarkable happening on Saturday, August 
22, disturbed somewhat that theory. 
On that day during only two hours of 
business, more than 1,100,000 shares of 
stock were dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange. ‘Transactions of such a 
magnitude, under the circumstances are 
without precedent, but the explanation came 
later when the failure of a large brokerage 
concern was announced. The great bulk of 
the trading of that memorable day was 
traced to that firm which had attempted a 
coup to cover an extensive line of “shorts,” 
and signally failed. 

The disclosure of an extensive manipu- 
lation on the short side, however, does not 
establish the legitimacy of the advance 
which has occurred in the last few months, 
and in financial circles there is extreme 
conservatism regarding the future. 

The general situation has changed very 
little and whatever improvement has oc- 
curred has been of limited proportions. An 
increase of 125,000 tons in pig iron | pro- 
duction in July over June is one favorable 
incident, but the fact that the output was 
1,000,000 tons less than in July, 1907, 
shows how limited has been the recovery 
in that particular industry. 

More favorable are the reports of un- 
employed cars which are earning no money 
for the railroads. The latest statement 
shows that on August 19 there were 252,- 
149 idle cars which compares with 280,986 
on August 5, and with 308,171 on July 22, 
a reduction of 28,837 in two weeks and of 
56,022 in four weeks. On April 29 there 
were 413,338 cars lying idle, since which 
time there has been a reduction of 161,189 
or nearly 40 per cent. The advent of the 
crop moving season will explain much of 
the improvement in this case. 

An interesting summary of financial, 
commercial and industrial conditions drawn 
from a correspondence with over four 
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tnousand bankers and business houses in 
the west and south has just been published 
by the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago. The views it presents are of signifi- 
cant importance. 

The reports obtained concerning the crops 
make the indicated wheat yield this year 
60,000,000 bushels less than that suggested 
by the Government figures. This would 
make the total only about 632,000,000 bush- 
els as compared with 634,000,000 last year’s 
yield. 

The corn crop is estimated at 2,623,000,- 
000 bushels or 42,000,000 bushels less than 
the Government estimate, and the oat crop 
at 742,000,000 bushels as against 873,400,- 
000 bushels indicated by the Government 
August report. The cotton crop is con- 
ceeded to be large, probably 13,000,000 
bales. These estimates of the grain crops 
will be disappointing. 

As to the general trade conditions, the 
paper referred to says that “stocks are now 
depleted in all lines and in all hands from 
the manufacturer to the country store.” 
With the harvesting of the crops the re- 
plenishing of stocks will begin and activity 
in trade may be expected this autumn. As 
to 1909 the paper says: “The signs de- 
cidedly favor the opinion that next year’s 
trade will be of satisfactory volume in all 
mercantile lines.” Such an opinion from so 
authoritative a source will merit due con- 
sideration. 

That the country is still feeling the effect 
of the disaster of last year, which checked 
activity in all lines of industry, is plainly 
evident. It is shown in the reduction in 
earnings of the railroads, although the 
latest returns are in some directions bring- 
ing a little encouragement. 

The compilation of the “Financial Chron- 
icle” shows that the gross earnings on 202,- 
322 miles of roads in the first six months 
of 1908 were $189,000,000 or 16.80 per cent. 
less than in the first half of 1907. For the 
seven months ended July 31, the earnings 
on 82,225 miles decreased $75,000,000 or 
17.18 per cent. The net earnings have also 
suffered a serious decrease, but some 
progress has been made in reducing ex- 
penses and a better showing is looked for 
in the immediate future. The losses which 
the railroads have sustained may be indi- 
cated in a single example, the Pennsylvania, 
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which in the first six months of 1908 lost 
over $26,000,000 1n gross earnings and $5,- 
600,000 in net earnings. 

The wage earning classes have felt the 
effects of the depression in business, in a 
loss of employment and in earning power. 
The report of the New York Superintendent 
of Banks shows that during the year ended 
June 30, 1908, the amount deposited in the 
savings banks of the state was $364,000,0U0 
or $35,000,000 than in the previous 
year while the amount withdrawn was $430,- 
000,000 or $41,000,000 more than in 1907. 
The withdrawals exceeded the deposits $66,- 
000,000. Immigration figures also indicate 
tne retrocession that has taken place in 
business. In July only 27,570 immigrants ar- 
rived in this country as against 97,132 in 
1907, while 51,662 departed from the coun- 
try as against 39,072 in 1907. In the seven 
months ended July 31, 1908, 220,226 arrived 
and 442,138 departed, a net loss of 221,912. 
In the same time in 1907 841,084 arrived 
and 208,218 departed, a net gain of 632,866. 
Here is a difference of 854,000 in seven 
months. 


less 


Bank Note Circcration. 
The cheapness of money is at the pres- 


ent time the most striking feature of the 
situation. Several times during the month 
call money was quotea at % per cent. Still 
there are indications that money will be- 
come dearer as calls are made upon New 
York to supply the interior with funds for 
crop moving purposes. Late in the month 
the first transfer of funds to New Orleans 
was made through the New York Sub- 
Treasury. 


NEW YORK 
June 1,1907. 
$1,139,931,100 
1,128,194,600 
294,831,100 


Deposits 
Reserve 
Surplus 


* Deficit. 


NEW YORK 

June 18,1892. 
$496,564,000 
543,663,100 
158,699,600 


22,783,825 


Loans 
Deposits 
Reserve 
Surplus 


* Deficit. 


There is nothing at present to indicate 
any importation of gold from abroad, al- 
though an advance in rates here, ‘while 
money continues cheap abroad, would bring 
gold here. Any large movement of gold 
this way will unquestionably be resisted 
abroad. 

The money situation as reflected by the 


Oct. 26, 1907. 
$1,087,711,000 
772.000 
254,709,700 
12,782,450 *1, 


1,023, 


29 99 
250,000 


Aug. 19, 1893. 
$406,540,200 
370, 302.400 
80,529,800 

#19 045,800 


$57 


local bank statements is exceptionally easy 
although the customary demand for funds 
to move the crops may at any time cause 
a stiffening of rates for money. The 
change in the banking conditions of this 
city have been of a most extraordinary 
character. Deposits have increased and re- 
serves have accumulated in a manner wholly 
unprecedented. Prior to the panic of last 
year the highest point deposits reached was 
$1,128,000,000 on June 1, 1907. That was 
$161,000,000 more than the total on Decem- 
ber 15, 1906. They fell to $1,023,000,000 on 
October 26, 1907, when the panic was at its 
height. They were $65,000,000 larger on 
November 23 when the banks reported the 
largest deficit in their history, $54,000,000. 
On August 29 the deposits were reported 
at $1,394,000,000 or $371,000,000 more than 
on October 26 last year. 

The present total exceeds by $266,000,000 
the largest amount recorded prior to last 
year’s panic. The reserves fell to below 
$216,000,000 last November and now amount 
to $114,000,000, an increase of nearly $200,- 
000,000. They are $120,000,000 more than 
were held on June 1, 1907, before the panic 
set in. Loans on the other hand are only 
$202,000,000 more than on October 26 last 
and only $102,000,000 more than on Novem- 
ber 23. Here are shown the changes in 
loans, deposits, reserves and surplus on the 
dates mentioned, from June 1, 1907, to Aug. 
29, 1908. 

There are some striking points of differ- 
ence in the experience of the banks fol- 
lowing the panic of 1907 and that which 
followed the panic of 1893. For more than 
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Nov. 23, 1907. 
$1,187,998,400 
.079,818,800 
215,851,100 
*54.103,600 


Aug. 29, 1908. 
$1,289,795,600 
1.394,617,300 
414,013,300 


65,008,909 


BANK CHANGES 1892-1894. 


Nov. 3, 1894. 
$500,277,200 
595.104.900 
211.980,500 


63,204,275 


Feb. 3, 1894. 
$419,530,500 
551,808,400 
249,575,100 
111,623,000 


a year prior to the latter event deposits and 
reserves had been declining. On August 
19, 1893, deposits were $173,000,000 less than 
on June 18, 1892, and reserves had fallen be- 
tween those date from $158,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000. The banks reported a deficit of 
$16,545,000 on August 12 and of $12,045,000 
a week later. On February 3, 1894, less 
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than six months later, deposits had_ in- 
creased $181,000,090 from the panic low fig- 
ure, but were only $8,000,009 above the 
amount reported on June 18, 1892. 

The cash reserves however accumulated 
rapidly and reached nearly $250,000,000, or 
$169,000,000 more than in the panie and 
$91,000,000 more than in June, 1892. The 
surplus reserve went up to $111,623,000, the 
highest ever recorded. ‘The cause is ap- 
parent in the increase in loans of only $13,- 
000,000 from the panic figures. 
February and November, 


Between 1894, 


NET 


September. October. 
$5,242,085 $1,072,919 
467,895 593,685 


.DDS 


8,162,502 
289,413 
5,071,891 
9,657,617 
4,673,859 
.189,626 
411,486 
176,308 
796,208 


AV erage 664,345 


Exports. 


loans and deposits increased, the latter only 
$13,000,000 however, and reserves decreased, 
the surplus on November 3 being down to 
$63,000,000. ‘Lhe deposits on that date 
amounted to $595,000,000, but not until June, 
1897, nearly three years later, did they go 
above that sum. A table is presented here 
showing the movements in these bank items 
between 1892 and 1894. 

A study of the changes disclosed in the 
two tables will suggest that far more favor- 
able conditions now exist than those which 
followed the panic of 1893. In the three 
years following that panic there seemed to 
be a condition of dry rot. Business was 
depressed in all lines, and money was in 
little demand. From present indications 
a revival in business activity will not be 
as long delayed as was the case after 1895. 

One significant event which occurred last 
month was the purchase by a_ prominent 
banking house of $5,000,000 of New York 
city 4 per cent. bonds at par, from the 
City Comptroller. A year ago the city was 
unable to sell its 4 per cent. bonds at par 
and the state legislature found it necessary 
to enact a law authorizing the issue of 
bonds at a higher rate than par. In pur- 


GOLD 
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suance of that law on September 10, 1907, 
$40,000,000 of 41% per cent. bonds were sold 
at a price barely above 102. This for a 
city which at one time was placing its 3% 
per cent. bonds at a price above par, indi- 
cated the financial stress which then ex- 
isted. The 41% per cent. bonds which the 
city sold at par a year ago are now selling 
at 110 or higher, while better than par is 
offered for the 4 per cents. Other bonds of 
high grade have also been in demand at 
advancing prices, marking an improved sen- 
timent on the part of investors. 


IMPORTS 


Total 
4 months. 
$8,614,164 
,758,180 
3,706,684 
,467,724 
20,401,416 
112,636 


December. 
*$1,864,655 
*9,370,53° 
*14,067,838 
2,369,216 
,004,409 
,537,544 
,237,265 
2,976,078 
*1,952,601 
*666,476 ,703,654 
15,765,642 5,003,822 
*10,166,643 *20,566, 768 
1,360,349 19,968,045 
971,517 5,736,342 62,036,282 
52,959,702 43,444,074 108,455,167 


November. 
$4,163,817 
1,550,773 
*13,255,640 
019,290 
354,576 


411,134 


Hm io mio) 





$2,457,843 


5,702,463 $23,970,462 


There has been some consideration of the 
probability of gold exports during the latter 
part of the year. All discussion of the 
question at the present time must be in a 
degree speculative. We approach a period 
when exports of food products and cotton 
may be expected to be large. With im- 
ports normal or below normal as they are 
now trade balances would tend to stim- 
ulate gold imports. A record of the net 
gold movement in the last four months of 
the 15 years since 1893 is appended. 

In the 15 years gold imports during the 
four months have reached nearly $360,000,- 
000. September, October and November 
have usually been importing months, while 
December has frequently witnessed » heavy 
exports. 

The conditions in our foreign trade are 
still such as to give little encouragement. 
In July imports showed a decrease of $38,- 
000,000 as compared with those of the same 
month in 1907 and exports a decrease of 
$25,000,000. July is usually a lean month 
for exports while December is a heavy ex- 
port month. Last December the exports 
were $207,000,000, while in July this year 
they were $103,000,000. Between the corre- 
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sponding dates in the previous year the 
decrease was from 38199,000,000 to $128,000,- 
000, and in 1906 from 3199,000,000 to $111,- 
000,009. In 1904, the previous panic year, 
exports fell from $174,000,000 in December 
(1903) to $85,000,000 in July. 
Imports are now smaller than at 
previous time since 1904 and in the first 
seven months of the calendar year have 
fallen behind those of the corresponding 
period of last year $267,000,000 or more 
than 30 per cent. Imports have been de- 
creasing continuously since last September 
and in ten months have declined $324,000,- 
000. The decline in exports began later, the 
first large decrease being reported in March. 
In the five months exports show a loss of 
$113,000,000. The monthly decrease in ex- 
ports and imports during the periods men- 
tioned are shown in the table herewith: 


any 


DECREASE IN FOREIGN 
TRADE. 
Decrease in 
Imports. 


MONTHLY 


Decrease in 
Exports. 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February ‘ 
March 20,097,079 
-093,825 
.149,190 
.370,350 
.349,316 


cere 24,180,539 


42,116,248 
42,469,478 
?20,403,2S 


3,059,760 


Total 

‘The total imports in the ten months ended 
July 31 this year amounted to $923,954,992, 
as compared with $1,248,135,531 in the corre- 
sponding ten months of the previous year, 
a decrease of 27 per cent. Compared with 
1906 there is a decrease of $124,000,000 and 
with 1905 of $35,000,000. In the five 
months ended July 31 the value of exports 
was $607,125,982 as compared with $720,- 
185,742 in 1907, $657,166,391 in 1906, and 
$618,431.279 in 1905. These declines in both 
branches of our foreign trade show the far 


Money Rates 


April 1. 


Per cent. 
o- loans, bankers’ balances Riicseeeeeekeesone 144— 


Saar Toans on coll: iteral, 30 to 60 ae 3 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 
months..... 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months... 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, 
60 to 90 days.. 

Commercial paper, prime single” ‘names, t 
TOE MONENGE ......cccccccccccccccocecs 

Commercial paper, good single names, 4 to 
PRB coca cere cose -e00 pare 
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reaching effects of the financial disaster of 
last year. 

The excessive decrease in imports has 
again brought the net balance of exports 
to record breaking figures. For the seven 
months ended July 31 this balance is $372,- 
000,000. Only three times before in a sim- 
ilar period has the balance. reached $300,- 


009,009. In 1898 it was $316,000,000, in 


MERCHANDISE 
GOLD. 


NET EXPORTS AND 


7 months 
ended Net exports 
July 31. merchandise. 

ee 


16,821,427 


Net exports 
of gold. 
7,515,459 
sS 76, 665 
§24,212 
,062,263 
,378,811 


846,738 


1899 
1900 
1901 


1902 


239,398,180 
309,408,206 
324,781,593 1 
191,496,774 1 
1903 194,532,842 
1904 179,418,080 12,843,498 
1905 .. 174,445,404 19,408,170 
229,584,223 *39,459,149 
193,098,831 18,899,664 


372,140,261 29,058,945 


i 
° 
3, 
5, 
9 
3 
21, 


1906 
1907 
1908 


* Imports. 


1900 $309,000,000, and in 1901 $324,000,000. 
‘lhis year the highest previous total is ex- 
ceeded by $47,000,000. Notwithstanding this 
large export balance the net exports of gold 
were the largest in fourteen years, amount- 
ing to $29,000,000. A table herewith shows 
the net movement of merchandise and gold 
yearly since 1898. 

THe Monty Marxket.—Rates for call 
money were abnormally low during the 
month, the range being %@1%4 per cent. 
There was a slight flurry late in the month 
by reason of the failure of a Stock Ex- 
change house. Time money lends at low rates 
but collateral is very carefully scrutinized. 
At the close of the month call money ruled 
between 1@1% per cent., with the aver- 
age about 14% per cent. Banks and trust 
companies loaned at 1 per cent. as_ the 
minimum. ‘Time money on Stock Ex- 
change collateral is quoted at 1% @2 per 


IN New York Clrty. 


May 1 1. July 1. Ang. 


June I, Sepl.i 


Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Ibo—y 144-2 —1% I 
Ile 1 — l 
2 lle—2 = — ib 


Percent. 


34-3144 2 —2%4 24-3 
3g the 2 

34-4 BL, 3 Blo 
4 —l6 © 4 —4ly 


5 
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cent. for sixty days, 2@2%4 per cent. for than the former. ‘The surplus reserve by 
ninety days, 2%@3 per cent. for four the statement of averages increased $6,- 
months, 3@3% per cent. for five months, 500,000 and is now $65,608,975, while the 
3144@3% per cent. for six months on good actual figures are $61,741,650, an increase 
mixed collateral. For commercial paper the of $4,500,000 for the month. The average 
rates are 3@3% per cent. for sixty to surplus is within $490,000 of the high rec- 
ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, ord made on vune 27. The actual surplus 
4@4% per cent. for first-class four to six reserve on that date, however, was $2,000,- 
months’ single names, and 444@5 per cent. 000 more than the average and the present 
for good paper having the same length of — actual surplus is nearly $6,500,000 less than 


time to run. the June 27th record. Loans, deposits and 
New York Bawnks.—Considerable differ- reserves all made new records in August. 
ence is shown between the “average” and Foreign Banxs.—All the leading Euro- 





“actual” figures of the clearing-house banks pean banks gained gold last week, the 
for August. While the average deposits in- Bank of England $8,000,000, the Bank of 
creased $29,000,000 the actual increased France $6,500,000, and the Bank of Ger- 
$32,000,000 and at the end of the month many $3,000,000. Russia gained $1,000,000. 
the latter were $2,000,000 more than the Compared with a year ago the only im- 
former. ‘The average loans increased $16,- portant increases are $80,000,000 for the 
500,000 and the actual loans $21,600,000, Bank of France and $10,000,000 for the 
while the latter are now 85,000,000 more Bank of Germany. 








New York CLEARING HovusE BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EAcH WEEK. 





DATES. Loans. Specie. Legal Net Surplus Cireula- | Clearings. 
P tenders. Deposits, Reserve. tion, ' u 


. 1... $1,273,230,900 $321,313,400 $79,120,500 | 31,365,401,300 | $59,083,575 $56,149,900 | $1,342.439,400 
ees "Ee 275,621,600 322,791,900 78,561,700 | 1,868,516.500 59,224,275 56,003,400 | 1,559,513,000 
5...| 1,290,013,600 324,635,900 79,464,800 | 1,385,928,300 57,618,625 55,696,600 1,518,252,500 

2... 1,286,591,300 331,266,700 78,915.000 | 1,388,134,900 63,147,975 56,175,600 1,410,795,400 

* 20...) 1,288, 795,600 334,142,000 79,871,300 | 1,394,617,300 65,608 975 54,685,200 1,370,200,000 











YorK CLEARING HousE BANKS—ACTUAL CONDITION. 














Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Net Deposits. Reserve Held. 











$1,273, 106,400 $320,015,500 $78,413,700 $1,364,662,900 $398,429,200 
1,281,734,500 322,109,900 78,723,100 1,374,777, 400 400,833,000 
1,299,041,900 327,552,900 79,094,100 1,390, 136,300 406,647, (000 
1,286,797,200 334,765,900 77,757,200 1,389,412,200 412/523, 100 
1,294,766, 100 328,331,900 | 82,616,400 1,396, 826,600 410,948,300 


STaTE BaNkKs AND TRUST COMPANIES OUTSIDE OF CLEARING HoUSE—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Dates. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Net Deposits. Gross Deposits. Pum on 
posits 














$907,476,800 | $83,161,600 $14,664,500 $807,727,200 $1,005,379,400 $333,024,800 
911,307,600 83,247,200 14,529,500 814,485,400 1,015,842,300 $37 064,600 
918,007,100 85,983,700 14,877,500 824,165,900 1,025,423,000 340,718,900 
930,383,000 88,521,000 14,568,900 839,410,200 1,036,729,000 340,007,900 
933,862,100 87,779,300 15,949,300 846,706,800 1,043, 66, 500 338,996,900 

















STaTE BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Dates. Loans, Npecie. Legal Tenders. Gross De posits. Reserve on 
De posits. 








$246,950,700 $57,680,300 $22,672, C00 $321,181.600 3101,280,000 
268,688,800 56,692,700 22,172,400 3: 7 99,143,700 
268,380,500 56.949.900 23" 301.600 99,074,800 
273.905,200 57,275,800 | 22,876,000 102,684,900 





273,823,600 54,842,100 24,533,900 102,310,700 








MONEY, 


TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


Trust COMPANIES—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Dates. Toans. 


$826,833,300 
829,836,100 
836,756,600 
842,853,600 
846,549,600 


Specie. 


$78,397,000 
79,092,500 
81,224,500 
82,966,900 
83,046,100 


Legal Tenders, 


37,066,900 
6,944,700 
7,034,900 

024,500 
7,236,500 


Groaxs De posits. 


$908,324,200 
17, 986, 50) 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


$303,321 ,900 
308, 140, 400 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eacn Monta. 


18 


MONTH. 
Deposits, 


$977,651,300 
1 2061, 403,100 


January 
February 


1,028, 683, 200 
BEE CIR 1,036,751,100 
1,049.617,000 
1,060,116,900 
RI 1,042,057 ,200 
October 1,034,059,000 
November 1,015,824,100 
December 998,634,700 


Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,394,617,300, on August 29, 1908; 
August 15, 1908, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 


106, 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


10,367,400 
6,816,025 
12,055,750 
18,892,475 
2,869, 400 
12,540,350 
3.049.775 
1,449,125 


1907. 


Deposits. 


$981,301,100 
1,076,720,000 
1,038, 431,800 
1.019.817,300 
1,106,183,300 
1, 128,194,600 
1.092,031,700 
1.099,302.400 
1.046,655,800 
1,055,193.700 
1,051,786.900 
1,033, 283,300 


1894, 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


650,925,400 
1,13%,501,500 


eon 300 
94,617,300 


Non-MeMBER Banks—NeEw YorkK CLEARING-HOUCSE. 


Loans and 


DaTEs. Investments. 


337,850,400 
88, 193,200 
87.749, 100 
87,455,500 
87,680,900 


DATES. Loans. 


$234,350,000 
776,000 
235,048,000 
234,247,000 
235,060,000 


$104,859, 900 


Deposits. 


105,792,600 
105,511,800 
105,264,400 
106,691,700 


Boston 


Deposits. 


$241.534,000 
242,699,000 
249,056,000 
247 067.000 
243,200,000 


Specie. 


$6,103,900 
5,87 
5,797,000 
5,575,900 
5,600,600 


Legal ten- 
der and 


bank notes. 


$8,239,400 
8,174,000 
8,438,900 
8,545,400 
8, 265, 400 


73.100 


BANKS. 


Specie. 


$25,942,000 
25,433,000 
25,387,000 
25,418.000 
24,340,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Deposits, 


276,650,000 
278,597,000 
278,361,090 
3 "394, 000 
233) 871,000 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


37 3,468,000 


3 
78,071, 600 
=9 128,000 


Legal 
Tenders. 


De posit 
with Clear- 
ing- House 

agents. 


313,767,900 
14, 36,600 


15,153,100 
16,192,400 


$3,311,000 
3,092 


10.456,000 


Circulation. 


316,176,000 
16,146,000 
16,131,000 
16,131,000 
16,071,000 


Deposits. 


loans, 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
banks. 


$4, 
4,840,400 
14,716,200 4, 


Circulation. 


1908, 


Surplus 

Reserve. 

#32017 70,350 
49,426.72: 
29,262,687: 
39,788,525 
62,352,900 
47,910,000 
66,098,800 
59,083,575 
65,608 975 


$1,290,013,600 on 
* Deficit. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


485,000 


812,200 


Clearings. 


$149,037,000 
138,228,700 
141,234,200 
120,456,900 


Clearings. 


$106, 057. Zr 
H 


99,121.73 
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Foreign Excuance. Rates for sterling rate at Paris was 14@1%% per cent. against 
exchanges declined almost continuously 144 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin 
during the month and approached a level and Frankfort 2%@3 per cent., against 
which for a time presaged an import move- 2% a month ago. 
ment of gold. A further decline will be Sirver.-The price of silver in London 
necessary, however, to bring that about. declined almost continuously during the 
Bills against wheat exports and future month, falling to 235¢d., as compared with 
shipments of cotton with short selling were 24 3-16d. a month ago. The range for the 
the influences which affected the market. month was 243¢@235%. 

Monty Rares Aproap. Open market Foreign Trapve.-The exports of  mer- 
rates were easier in all the principal money chandise in July were valued at 3$103,000,- 
centers abroad last month. There was a 000, a decrease of $25,000,000 as compared 
firmer tone late in the month in anticipa- with 1907 and the smallest for that month 
tion of the new Russian loan. No change since 1904. The imports amounted to $86,- 
was made in the official rates of discount of 000,000, a decrease of $38,000,000 from 
the European banks. Discounts of sixty July, 1907. ‘These also are the smallest 
to ninety-day bills in London at the close July figures since 1904. The balance of 
of the month were 144@15% per cent., the net exports is $16,793,000) as against less 
same as a month ago. The open market — than $4,000,000 in 1907. For the seven 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


July 1, 1908, Aug. 1, 1908, Sept. 1, 1908, 


Gold. Silver. | Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 


£39,404,613 £37, 120,388 £38,731,862 | 
126,055,687 | £37,843,901 127,680,551 £36, 287,879 129,042,885 £3 35,565,178 
40,058,000 16,601,000 40,815,' 00 16,915,000 41,428,000 17,169,000 
111,827,000 7,651,000 116,034,000 7,945,000 116,256,000 8,066,000 
46,800,006 13,339,000 47,016,000 13,463,000 47,208,000 13,385,000 
15,610,000 26,850,000 15,668,000 26,989,000 15,694,000 30,764,000 
y 36,232,000 f, 300,000 36,711,600 4,400,000 36,793,000 4,420,000 
Netherlands....... .....| 7,703,100 265; 7,703,600 4,246, 100 7,705,700 4, ry 200 
Nat. Belgium | 4,150,667 2, 33: 4,044,667 2,022,333 4,054,667 2.027.333 
3,886.000 4,029,000 4,065,000 
3,593,000 3,955,000 4,632,000 
1.453.000) 1,689,000 1,651,000 


| £4,77306,736 | £112,925,6384 | £442,457,207 | £112,268,312 £447,262,114 |£115,560,711 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE oF Eacit WEEK. 


, 2 , | 
BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime Documentary 


Cable J “ “ 
commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. Sight. transfers. Long. 60 days. 


WEEK ENDED. 


4.8530 @ 4.8540 4.868: 868 8708 871: 8 83 8414 @ 4.85 
4.8515 G 4.8525 4.8665 8655 4.8676 ‘8675 | 4.84 8: yy 
4.8500 @ 4.8510 ; 67 s 

4.3475 @ 4.8485 


FoREIGN ExCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eacn Monts. 


May. 1. June 1, July 1. Aug. 1. Sept. 1. 


4.85144— : 4.841544— le 
4.8534— % 
4.86 — 
4.8344— % 
4.83 —4 
5.16%— 
5, 1834— 


Sterling Bankers—60 days 
Sight 
” - Cables... 
Commercial long 
nd Docu’tary for paym’t.. 
Paris—C able transfers ............ 
Bankers’ 60 days 
e Bankers’ sight. . 5.17%—- 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight. . 164 | 5.16%4 : 153s 5.16 — 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 day 943 4 ‘ 95 9 95% 9434— 
= Bankers’ sight 5 5 95 95 95 954— 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight, 5 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight y 2633 
Italian lire—sight... .............. 5, 1614—1! 55g 1) 5.1 4 5. 143¢- 13% 


> 
en ey 


PES St > em 
e2Beere 








MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


3ANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS 
May 31, 1968. June 30,1908, July 31, 1908, Aug 


Circulation.. £28, 462,000 £28, 092,000 £29,533,000 £29, 252.000 
Public deposi 10,426,600 10,170,000 5.845.009 78 76, Uno 
Other deposits......... $2,312,000 46,167,000 16,064,000 s 
Government securities. ................ 14,575,000 15,237 000 15,047,000 

CURT SR seccadcscacccsccccseees 28,826,000 3) ,023.000 28,243,000 

Reserve of notes and coin 27,662,000 28,861,000 260880000 

Com and bullion ‘eit 37,674,499 39 226,000) 37,120,380 

Reserve to liabilities 51.908 51.17% WO. 128 

Bank rate of discount... none 4 2st 268 

Price of Consols ‘2% pgr ‘cents. Diovdues 8734 8612 

Price of silver per ounce............... wd. 244d. 21440. 


MontTHLy RANGE SILVER IN LonDoN—1906, 1907, 190% 


1906, 1907. 1908, 1908. 1907. 1908, 
MONTH. MonTnh. 
High Low. High Low. High Low. High Low. High Low. High Low 


January 29% 3276 314% 3 254 July ad = ae ae 24% | 24; 
oe svenosls 30 
5 29 


A 32% 314 26% 216 August aot 2% 32%_ 314 By, ZH, 
3275 305K : 25, September..... 3033 

297, Me BW y 24%, October 32 Ye 3183 

=f 31% 2015 3 w November...... 32 

Sly, 30% 2534 2414 December 312 


FoREIGN AND Domestic Cotn AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW 


Bid, Asked. 
Sovereigns 5 $4.86 Mexican doubloons 
Bank of England notes.............. : 4.90 Mexican 2) pesos 
Twenty francs..... 3.§ 3.96 Ten guilders 
Fe I iescterdccccscccccessue « 4.75 4.80 Mexican dollars... 
Twenty-five pesetas ovee 4 4.82 Peruvian soles........... 
Spanish doubloons....... coos 1550 15.65 Chilian pesos.......... 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 235<d. per ounce. 


market for commercial silver bars, 514% @52%c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5144 @ 2c 
official price was 5l%c. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF 


JULY = ns Gold Balances 





Exports. Imports, Balance. 


$91,813,265 2,187.8: Exp., $9,625,442 
85,223,479 3. D4 ” 14,029. 536 
107,930,421 4.512. ba ZB. 417,815 
111,693,274 102, 592,449 6 9.100.829 
128,549,535 124,621,843 : . ; 
163,200,219 36, 406.316 


$789,465,174 594,932,3% - *xp., 194,532,542 Exp., 21,546,738 
758,949,576 579, 531.4 es it 9,418,080 si 12,543.498 
848,899,444 64. 454,( 0 ti Ui. 4454 “1 2 La dOS 170 
969,536,072 739,951,779 ! Imp., 39,454,149 

1,068,999,907 87 5.901076 ue Exp.. 1s. 899,669 
980,997 752 608,857,471 372,140,261 “5 29,038 945 


months of the calendar year the exports corded for a similar period. Gold ex- 
are $88,009,000 less than in 1907, but larger — ports in the seven months exceeded the im- 
than in any other year. The imports are ports by $29,000,000 making the largest loss 
$267,000,000 less than in 1907 and the in gold for that period in over ten years. 
smallest since 1904. The balance of net The net exports of silver were 36,000,000, 
exports is 372,000,000, the largest ever re- the smallest in many years. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 











May 31, 1908. | June 30,1908. July 31,1908, | Auy. 31, 1908, 
Total amount outstanding..................-- $698,449,517 $698,333,917 $692,088, 991 $685,326, 108 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds ............. 624,714,147 623,250,517 625,360,982 625,986,993 
Circulation secured by lawful money........ 75,785.370 75,083,400 66,728,009 59,339,115 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : x a . 
Pour per cemts. OF IWS. 0... ..cccccccccccccess 15,032,250 | 14, 824, 250 14,346,450 14,677,450 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918...........+0..45 9,463,440 9.752.440 9,521,940 10,086,600 
TPG PF GE. 08 i ioviccccesesccicccccsces 553,837,450 562, 1863.200 553,813.150 | 554,955,200 
Panama Canal 2 per cents.............0++++8 36,511,520 36,520,740 37,564,380 87, 701.740 
Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent..... 14,186,500 14,186,500 14,186,500 14,186,500 
DD daccbcenisdesaawnridunaweenaaknimiese $629,031,160 $628, 147,130 $62,432,420 | $631,607,490 





The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 4 per cents, 
of 1925, $7,285,750; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $8,834,400; 2 per cents. of 1930, $46,730,950; Panama Canal 2 per 
cents. $15,082,500; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $2,416,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,833,000; 
Philippine loan, $8,461,000; state, city and railroad bonds, $51,865,947; Porto Rico, $736,000; certificates 
of indebtedness 3 per cent., $————; a total of $143,245,547. 


Unitrep Srates TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 








RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
August, Since August, Since 
Source. 1908, July 1, 1908. Source. 1908. = 1, 1908, 
i paaaacae . $22,553,645 243,139,093 Civil and mis. ........ ware $11,585,788 
Internal revenue........... 19,806,200 41,635,326 } oe seceeeees cocccccccncccs ryan 
Miscellaneous ...........0+ 2,954,526 12,689,408 = Indians................c002. 1,720,717 
Soe ee 13,383,898 ¢ 
PMNS WOCKE. -cscccecceces 5,002,907 14.778.943 
ee eccccrecces $45,294,311 $97,463,827 DONNER sins cccsescsscance 1,731,821 5,001,497 
Excess of receipts..... ee eee *$3,909,128 *$28,778,565 We cctrtchcctaccsnseonen $49,203,499 $126,242,393 


*Excess of expenditures. 
Unitep States Pusiic DEBT. 


June 1,1908, July 1.1908. | Aug. 1, 1908. Sept. 1, 190s. 





{nterest-bearing debt : 




































Consols Of 1900, 2 per Cent.........cccccescccccscccee $616,25),150 $646,250, 150 $646,250,150  $646,250,150 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent..... 2 118,489,900 118,489,900 | 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per CeNt...:....ccecesceccccesees 63,945,460 63, 945. 460 | 63,945,460 63.945,460 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent............. 54,631,980 54, 631 .980 | 44,631,980 54,631,980 
Certiticates of Indebtedness 10'8............0-+-+6- 14,186,500 14,186,500 | 14,186,£00 14,186,500 
Total interest-bearing debt..............+. ss.+0- $897 593,990 $897,503,990 | $897,503,990 | $897,503,990 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ..........++005 4,291,305 4,130,015 | 3,943,745 3,867,625 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes................. 346,784,298 346,784,298; 346,734,298 346,734,298 
National bank note eennenstinan i cpnthenidunede 71,579,462 72,459,284 | 57,393,588 48,808,438 
Fractional currency...........+000 Randenecaweudecus 6,862,814 6,862,814 | 6,862,374 6,862,374 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... ........... ig: 476, 375 $426,056.397' $410,990,260| $402 405, 110 
Total interest and non-interest debt............. 27,271,870 1,327,690,402) 1,312,437,996 | 1,303,776,726 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in the | 
Treasury : : 
Is ccsatcttadbrowernecasetmaenaeshcune 825,730,869! 819,783,869 818,758,869 837,564,869 
Silver certificates..... shacntahiail anew 474,054,000 474,350,000 484.054,0L0| 487,768,000 
Treasury notes of 1890..... Sine naneauienan aeabenanee 5,079,000 4.982;000 4,903,000 4,847,000 
Total certificates and notes..............-e0eee00- $1,304,854,869 $1, 299,115,869 rY 307, 715,869 | isl, 330,179,869 
Aggregate debt ............e00- 2,632,126,739 2,626, "806, 271) 2620, 153.865 | 2°633,956,595 
Cash in the Treasury : | 
Total Cash ASSES ..cccccccesccces 1,817,636,025  1,807,352.855 $1,791,038,029 | 1,786,442,021 
Demand liabilities..........0.sesse. A 426,702, 769 1,417,794,862 | 1,437,409.856 | 1,446,551,883 
| 
PR vitccteanterneees niches see did ptalola wipe ne notanaed $390, 932,255 "$389, 557, 993 $353, 628, 173 | $339, 890,138 
Gold reserve 150,000,000 ~ 150,000,000 — 150,000. 1000! ~150,000,0 100 
Net cash balance 240. 933,254 239,557,993 203,628,173 189,890,138 
Tai tiediiecdeieandy "$390,933. 255 $389, 55% 983 $353,628,173! $339,890,138 
Total debt, jess cash in the Treasu ry 936,338,615 38,182, 958,809,823 963,886,588 





Nationat Bank Circutation—There was month. There were $7,388,000 of notes re- 
a decrease of $6,762,883 in the volume of tired against which there had previously 
national bank notes in circulation last been deposited lawful money for their can- 
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cellation. There was an increase of $2,-  demption account. The cash balance in 
000,000 in bonds deposited to secure cir- the Treasury was reduced over 313,000,000 
culation and of $600,009 in notes secured by and is now below $190,000,000. The debt 
bonds. In bonds deposited to secure pub- less cash in the Treasury increased $5,000,- 
lic deposits there was a decrease of $2,- 600 and is nearly $964,000,000. 
000,000. Money 1N Circvun.ation IN THE UNITED 
GoverNMENT Revenves AND Dispurse- -Srates.—There was over $31,000,000 added 
mMENTS.—-Another deficit of nearly $4,000,000 to the volume of circulation in August, 
was reported by the Government in Au- all but about $5,000,000 of which was from 
gust, making since July 1 a total of $28,- a reduction of the holdings of the United 
778,565, as compared with $7,300,000 in the States Treasury. More than $22,000,000 
first two months of the previous fiscal of gold certificates were issued during the 
year. The receipts in August were about — month. 
$13,000,000 less than in the same month Money IN THE Uwnitep States Treasury. 
Jast year, while the expenditures showed a The total money in the Treasury was re- 
decrease of $5,400,000. For the two months duced $3,500,000 in August, but certificates 
receipts declined $27,000,000 and expendi- issued were increased nearly $23,000,000. 
tures increased nearly $5,000,000. The net cash was reduced from $338,000,000 
Unitrep Srares Pustic Denr.—The ag- to $312,000,000. 
gregate debt of the United States increased Suppty oF Money tx tHE Unitep States. 
$13,800,000 last month. This was caused by The total stock of money increased $5,- 
an increase of $22,400,000 in certificates 000,000 in August. The principal changes 
outstanding, nearly $19,000,000 in gold in the supply were an increase of $11,000,- 
certificates, partly offset by a reduction of 000 in gold and a decrease of about $7,- 
$8,600,000 in the national bank note re- 000,000 in national bank notes. 


MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


June, 1908. July1, 1908. | Aug. 1, 1908. | Sept. 1, 1908. 


Gold coin sees .. $618,620,761 | $614 

Silver dollars..... hen ; 78,10 331 BS 75,1 

Subsidiary silver 121,382,852 122" "912. 990) 122,782,736 

EE SR cicvdccdcenccetsccrncconanin 783, 708,489 te 464,309 784,278, 609 
Oe ee re 456,668, 465,581,977 474,690,9 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890............. 5,053,898 4,968,084 1880750 ‘ 
United States notes 3 5418 2 340,149,838 341,035,382 341,311, ‘926 
WOSIOMR DOE MOORS... cccccccvccccccccccscccce 52, 632,431,530 627,316,659 630,633,800 


° . $3,036.182,289  $3,045,457,289 | $3,045,962, $3,077.406.908 
Population of United States | yt 000 87.496,000 87, 8140 "000 87,733.000 
Circulation per capita $34.51 $34.77 $35.07 


IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


June 1, 1908., July 1,1908. Aug. 1, 1908, Sept. 1, 1908. 
Gold coin and bullion $997,393, 172 81, COL, 666.5: 550 $1, 014,511,613 $1,021,568,685 
Silver dollars......... Bet 490,146,651 491,895,049 493, 075. 548 493 "369, ot 
Subsidiary silver... pac 22,155,411 23,727,308 5 
United States notes, ese 11,488,742 6,491,178 
National bank notes.. 60,997,318 65 5.902.387 


. $1,582,181,294 $1,589,682,472  $1,602,228,076 | $1,598,774,233 
Certificates ‘and 
outstanding 1,245,430,872 1,279,014,370 1,263,854,360 1,286,574,250 


Net cash in Treasury ' $36,750,522  $330,668,102 $338,373,716  $312,199,983 


SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


May 1, 1908. June 1, 1908. July 1, 1908. Aug. 1, 1908. Sept. 1, 1908. 


Gold coin and bullion $1,639,267,384  $1,616,013,933 $1, 616,220, 178 = $1,630,299,889  $1,641,558,948 
Silver dollars............. eoece 568,249,982 568,249,982 588,249,982 568,260,982 568,260,982 
Subsidiary silver.............. 144,809,002 143,538,263 146,640,298 147,(105,385 147,779,837 
United States notes........... 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 
National bank notes 697,645,698 698.449,517 698,333,917 692,088,991 685,326,108 


Total......... . | $8,396,653,082  $3,372.932,711 $3,376,125,391 | $3,384,336,263  $3,399,606,891 
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THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 
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Alabama. Kansas. Nevada. Rhode Island. 
Arizona. Kentucky. New Jersey. Tennessee. 
Colorado. Louisiana. New Mexico. Utah. 
Connecticut. Maryland. New York. Virginia. 
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THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 


BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


—% adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 


of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and isof special 
interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of tavo hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Another fine banking office was opened 
August 7, when the Importers and Traders’ 
National Bank, one of New York’s oldest 
banks, moved into its new home, at 247 
Broadway, at the corner of Murray street. 
Following the lead of other powerful bank- 
ing institutions, directors of the Importers 
and Traders’ Bank decided a year ago to 
erect a structure devoted 
the conduct of affairs of the institution, and 
in working out the arrangements many 
radical departures from the customary bank 
plans were effected. 

Instead of one 
ers and 


exclusively to 


great room, the 
Traders’ has 
scheme of dividing the 
ments by floors. 

The building is six stories high, with a 
basement and sub-basement. The first, 
second and third floors contain the de- 
partments for the transaction of the pub- 
lic business. The fourth fioor is devoted 
to the correspondents, etc.; the 
the directors’ suite and the sixth to the 
future growth of the bank. On the first 
floor are the receiving teller and collection 
clerk, on the second floor the assistant 
cashier and paying teller are located, 
while on the third floor are the officers’ 
quarters, together with the loan and dis- 
count chiefs. 

Twin elevators 
this means the lines of customers are iso- 
lated and greater freedom is _ obtained. 
The floor space amounts to 17,500 square 
feet, and the disposition of the frontage in 
Broadway and Murray street has 
the offices natural light in 
ment. 

One of the show places of the building 
is the directors’ suite on the fifth floor. 
The wainscots are of Circassian walnut, 


Import- 
introduced — the 
different depart- 


connect the floors. By 


given 


each depart- 
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gimizs and Carolinas 


Surplus and Profits, 


fifth to 


stone is used 
only in the directors’ 
ceiling of the first floor and on the walls 
of the second and third floors. About 
$750,000 was spent on the structure. The 
site is the property of the bank, which ac- 
quired it in 1861. The Importers and 
Traders’ Bank was organized in 1855. 

Edward Townsend, the president of the 
bank, and _his officers 
many congratulations during the opening 
day on the completion of the new 
home. From the wholesale business district, 
where the institution is widely known, came 
visitors who were taken through the build- 
ing and shown the fine points of the classic 
treatment of the structure by the architect, 
J. H. Freedlandér. 

The officers of the 
Townsend, president; H. H. Powell, cash- 
ier; G. H. Hulin, G. H. Blish and C. F. 
Regan, assistant cashiers. Directors are 
John Arbuckle, Isaac D. Fletcher, Henry 
C. Hulbert, Henry R. Ickelheimer, Adolph 
I.ewisohn, James R. Plum, H. H. Powe’'l. 
Edward C. Rice, Edward Townsend, Ed- 
ward Van Volkenburgh. Jonn J. Walton 
and P. B. Worrall. 


while Caen extensively not 


rooms but in the 


associate received 


bank’s 


bank are: Edward 


The Knickerbocker Trust Company an- 
ticipated two more of its installment pay- 
ments of deposits on August 7, and made 
available for distribution ten per cent. 
more of the total funds standing credited 
to the depositors when the institution 
opened its doors several months ago. As 
matters stand now about twenty-one per 
cent. of the total deposits have been paid, 
or thirty per cent. of the seventy per cent. 
of the deposits that were to be paid on the 
instaiiment basis under the resumption 
plan. 

There however, nothing in the run 
of business at the Knickerbocker during 
business hours, August 7, either at its down 
town office or at the Thirty-fourth street 
office, to indicate a disposition on the part 
of depositors to withdraw their money. As 
a matter of fact, however, the two install- 
ments made payable vesterday carried the 
payments under the resumption plan along 
to February 26, 1909, so that the Knicker- 
bocker is already six months ahead of the 
time set in the plan. 


was, 
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It is probable that the company will 
keep on anticipating its installment pay- 
ments, so that by the end of 1908 it will 
be a whole year ahead. Under the plan 
the other 30 per cent. of the deposits are 
to be paid back out of surplus earnings, 
but this will not be until after the in- 
stallment payments have been completed. 


The stockholders of the Lafayette 
Trust Company have voted to increase the 
capital stock from $500,000 to $800,000. 
The new stock is to be sold at par and 
each stockholder will have the right to sub- 
scribe for three shares for every five shares 
now held. 


A. M. Dederer has been elected third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Bank. 
This bank has leased the old headquarters 
of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank at 
No. 565 Broadway, where it has a branch, 
known as the Prince street branch. 


The Interstate Prosperity Congress, 
which was arranged by the United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America to boom 
prosperity, held its first August 
14, at the Merchants’ Association building 
in Lafayette street, at which president 
Herman A. Metz presided. 

There were rnany speakers on the pro- 
gram and all of them promised to talk 
prosperity from one end of this country to 
the other. 

Henry Clews was one of 


session 


the speakers 
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SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


ADAPT- 
FOR 


NEW YORK 





and touched on “Banks and Their Relations 
to Commerce.” 

Many social features enlivened the second 
day of the convention, consisting of auto- 
mobile rides to Coney Island, lunch at 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel, then athletic 
sports in the afternoon, followed by a ban- 
quet at night. 


The Treasury at Washington is busily 
engaged in carrying into effect the Aldrich- 
Vreeland act providing for emergency cur- 
rency if called for. There are 6380 national 
banks, nearly all of which take out cir- 
culation. Each has from two to four sep- 
arate and distinct plates. These are being 
changed to meet requirements of the new 
law. The changes are slight and the bureau 
of printing ana engraving is able to change 
an average of 35 plates per day, and _ has, 
up to the present, changed about 3000 
plates. The work will be continued until 
all the plates of the 6800 banks are changed, 
making the total of changes probably 15,- 
090. In the meantime new plates for banks 
that have ordered them are being engraved. 
‘this will take perhaps more than a year. 

From these changed plates the bureau 
is printing daily large quantities of emer- 
gency currency. The volume is so great 
that quarters have been rented in the Union 
Ioan & Trust Building and a large vault 
installed to receive it. 

Some twenty extra counters have been 
employed in counting and storing the new 
currency. None of this has, of course, been 
issued, and none will be unless an emer- 
gency as providea in the Aldrich-Vreeland 
act arises, when the issue will then be made 
only in the discretion of the secretary of 
the treasury. 

A new vault is in course of construction 
in the treasury for storing the bonds that 
the law prescribes shall be deposited as 
security for emergency circulation. 


Italian private bankers of New York 
formed an organization and incorporated 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Capital Broadwa 
aim COLUNGIA Sener 


Surplus LLtS ie Cedar Street 
$9 000,000 Mauumanuen New York 


WILLARD V. KING, President 
WM. H. NICHOLS, Vice-President 
HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
LANGLEY W. WIGGIN, Secretary 
EDWIN B. POTTS, Assistant Secretary 
PARK TERRELL, Mar. Bond Dept. 
DAVID s. MILLS, Trust Officer 


Municipal Bonds should offer to in- 
vestors the safest form of invest- 
ment. 

Our method of issue affords practi- 
cal protection against over-issues 
and forgeries. 

A descriptive pamphlet will be 
mailed on request. 


INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL 
OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 


eee 


under the laws of the state, to be known 
as “The Associated Bankers of the State of 
New York.” Their object is to protect 
each other from loss by criminals and to 
promote a better understanding and uni- 
formity of action in their business. 


Holz, who has been connected 
for a number of years with the banking 
house of Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., and 
with the Commercial Trust Company, has 
heen appointed manager of the Foreign 
Department of the Hungarian-American 
Bank at 32 Broadway. The Hungarian- 
American Bank, of which E. S. A. De Lima 
is president, represents the Central Credit 
Bank of Hungarian Financial Establish- 
ments, Ltd., a consolidation of 450 banks 
in all parts of Hungary. 


Herman 


Monday, August 17, marked the twenty- 
second anniversary of the Lawyer's Title 
Insurance and Trust Company, and on 
that date the company occupied its own 
new sixteen-story building at 160 Broad- 
way. It will utilize the first seven floors 
and the sixteenth for its offices, the floors 
between the seventh and sixteenth being 
arranged in office suites. The first floor is 
set apart for the institution’s trust and 
banking departments, the application de- 
partment, bureau of investment, and the 


officials’ offices. 


The Greenwich Bank has purchased the 
furniture and fixtures of the ‘Times 
square branch of the Mechanics & 


169 


Traders’ Bank (Broadway and Forty-fifth 
street), and has established a branch of 
its own at this location. This makes the 
fifth branch that this bank has established 
in the city and as the location is a favor- 
able one, the one-half millions 
of deposits will be largely increased. 

The Greenwich Bank is one of the oldest 
banks in New York founded in 1830 and 
its history is as interesting as a romance. 

William C. Duncan is president at this 
time. 


seven and 


Arrangements have been made by the 
Eastern representatives of the \merican 
Bankers’ Association, which will hold its 
thirty-fourth annual convention in Denver. 
September 28 to October 2, for a special 
train de luxe to Denver via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. It will be one of the finest 
trains that has the country. 
Leaving New York at 2.55 p. m. on Friday, 
September 25, it will arrive in Denver at 
5 p. m. on September 27. After the con- 
vention the delegates will take the special 
train again at 9 p. m., Friday, October 2, 
and return to New York by way of Col- 
orado Springs, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Saturday, October 3, will be spent in sight- 
seeing in the vicinity of Colorado Springs. 
It is expected that practically all of the 
Eastern bankers attending the convention 
will use this special train. 


ever crossed 


Samuel Byerley, the (American Express 
Company’s clerk who rose to fame as a 
successful bidder without capital when the 
Government put out Panama Canal bonds, 
has been heard of again as the organizer of 
a national bank. 

The title chosen by Mr. Byerley is the 
“Twenty-four-hour National Bank.” If 
his promotion is successful, it will be lo- 
cated near Times square, and will 
capital of $200,000 and surplus of 850.000 


have a 


Ww ho has become a 


Herklotz, Corn & 


Paul Schwartz, 
partner in the firm of 
Co., merchants, at No. 15 William street, 
was president of the Mutual Alliance Trust 
Company, from which office he resigned on 
July 1. Mr. Schwartz is well known in 
downtown business circles and an old mem- 
ber of the Cotton and Coffee exchanges. 
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—There has been general satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the business men and _ residents 
ox the Bushwick section of Brooklyn over 
the establishing of the Peoples’ National 
Bank, on Broadway, near Quincy street. 
‘the opening took place on August 20, and 
the new institution began business on that 
day in a handsome white stone front build- 
ing, that will add much to the appearance 
of the community. 

Although only one story high, it is mas- 
sive and substantial in its appearance and 
will do much toward sustaining the mas- 
sive and substantial character of the finan- 
cial backing of the new institution. 

Inside the building the same massive 
richness and worth are apparent, all at- 
tempts at glaring decorations being dis- 
couraged. 

Instead of erecting a large building from 
which they could derive revenues in the 
shape of rentals, the directors of the new 
bank decided’ to build only a_ structure 
large enough for their banking purposes 
and to have nobody in it between cellar 
and roof but themselves and their vaults. 

The directors of the new bank, ali of 
whom are identified with some successful 
business in that part of Brooklyn, are 
George W. Spence, president; George C. 
Miller, vice-president; J. B. Korndorfer, 
cashier; James H. Harnden, Adolphus Gload, 
‘Joel B. Goodman, Clinton P. Case, Marshall 
McLean, H. F. Gundrum, Henry F. Schel- 
ling, Henry C. Bohack, William H. Agri- 
cola and Arthur R. Koch. 


The resumption of business by the 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank on August 
17, under the name of the Union Bank of 
Brooklyn, with a new set of officers, marks 
the culmination of a most remarkable series 
of financial rehabilitations of suspended 
banks and trust companies. 

The New York _ branches 


have been 


closed up, on the advice of Supt. of Banks 
Clark Williams, but eight branches will 
operate in Brooklyn under the name, Union 
Bank. 

Those depositors who signed the deferred 
payment plan will have to wait sixteen 
months for their money, but eventually will 
receive every cent due them. 

On the opening day, Edward M. Grout, 
the new president, said that new deposits 
had exceeded withdrawals by two and one- 
half per cent. to one. In one branch alone 
deposits within the first hour after opening 
were $25,000. 

During the receivership there was an 
increase of cash from $2,700,000 to §$3,- 
912,000, and there was available upon re- 
sumption approximately $4,000,000. 


—The Equitable Trust Co. has made ap- 
plication to the State Banking Department 
to establish a branch office at 618 Fifth 
avenue. 


—On August 11 Ambassador Reid gave 
a stag dinner at Dorchester House, Lon- 
don, in honor of the members of the Amer- 
ican Monetary Commission. A number of 
well known financiers were invited to meet 
the Americans. All the commissioners, 
Senators Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Hale, 
of Maine, and Daniel, of Virginia, and 
Representatives Vreeland, of New York; 
Overstreet, of Indiana, and Padgett, of 
Tennessee, together with Professor A. T. 
Andrews, were present. 

A sub-committee, consisting of Senator 
Daniel, of Virginia, and Representatives 
Overstreet, of Indiana, and Vreeland, of 
sew York, were on August 25, guests at 
a luncheon given by Ambassador Henry 
White of Paris. 

M. Pallian, governor of the Bank of 
France, and Baron Brineard, administrator 
of the Credit Lyonnais, were also guests 
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Planchette paper is not what the Government uses in its 


bank notes. 


It is made at the Crane Mills, where bank note paper is 
prepared, but it has interwoven into its fibre during manufacture 
little colored discs instead of silken threads. 


It is available for security use at the same cost as that of 


other paper customarily employed by us in such work. 


is infinitely more distinctive. 


Its effect 


Samples will be sent to those genuinely interested. 


American Bank Note Company 


Broad and Beaver Streets, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURG 


at the luncheon. The members of the sub- 
committee spent the afternoon in the two 
institutions named examining the French 
system of finance. They gained extensive 
and helpful information. 


—Plans have been filed with the Bureau 
of Buildings for a new 20-story office build- 
ing for the Bank of New York, to be erect- 
ed on the site of the present building. It 
is also contemplated to enlarge the Broad- 
Exchange building by the erection of an 
additional story, making the building 21 
stories high. The cost of the proposed al- 
terations will approximate $80,000. 


—Frank B. French, who has been con- 
nected with Twelfth Ward Bank for 
twenty-two years, latterly as cashier, has 
been elected president of that institution. 

Mr. French was formerly cashier of the 
bank; James V. Iverson has been elected 
to this position. 


—Each month the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York issues a bulletin for 
the information of its agents, and the 
August number is full of interesting mat- 
ter both for the agent and the man who 
contemplates taking out policies or insur- 
ance. 

On the cover 


page there appears a 


ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


picture of the late ex-President of the © 
United States, Grover Cleveland. On 
another page of the number there are two 
plates, one showing his birthplace at Cald- 
well, N. J., and the other his home at 
Princeton, N. J. There is also given the 
address of Mr. Seward before the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, which is a 
glowing tribute to the life and attainments 
of Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Seward is president of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, which is located 
at 97-103 Cedar street. 


—The third dividend to depositors of the 
failed National Bank of North America 
was paid on Sept. 10, through the efforts 
of the receiver, Charles A. Hanna. The 
dividend was at the rate of twenty-five per 
cent. and will make seventy-five per cent. 
paid in all since the bank closed its doors, 
on Jan. 29 last. 

The receiver expects to pay the final 
twenty-five per cent. dividend before the 
year ends, and according to national bank- 
ing regulations, if the assets are sufficient, 
of which there seems to be no doubt, the 
depositors will then receive interest at the 
rate of six per cent. on their money for the 
time it was tied up. 

Meanwhile Charles W. Morse is continu- 
ing to pay depositors in full without in- 
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172 THE 
terest at his office, at 1 Nassau street, 
upon surrender of their certificates.  Busi- 
ness in paying off has not been brisk since 
depositors learned that they would get six 
per cent. interest by waiting for the re- 
ceiver to pay them. 


Stockholders of the Flatbush Trust 
Company will have the opportunity of sub- 
scribing for one share of new stock for 
every two shares now held. The increase 
is necessary because of the new law of the 
State Banking Department, which requires 
an institution to have $100,000 capital in 
original amount for every 
branch operated. The Flatbush having one 
branch in the New Utrecht section, must 
make the expansion by October 30. When 
the proposed capital increase is made the 
Flatbush Trust Company will be capitalized 
at $300,000. 


excess of its 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


The palatial new business quarters of 
the International Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, which were opened at 45 Milk street 
in July, have attracted favorable comment 
from patrons ana public. 

This new structure is built of Bedford 
sandstone and is ten stories in height. The 
interior architecture resembles that of the 
Capitol at Washington, a sort of horseshoe 
in form with the rotunda in the arch and 
the various departments and business offices 
artistically arranged on either side. The 
main entrance to the banking quarters 
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proper is by way of the arch, while the 
safety deposit vaults may be reached from 
Milk Devonsnire or Milk and Arch 
streets, or from the bank by stairway or 
elevator. 

The new building, which has been possible 
by the able management of the affairs of 
the company under its president, John M. 
Graham, is a monument to his ability as 
a financier. ‘The institution now has assets 
of over $16,000,000, capital $1,000,000, and 
a surplus of $4,000,000. 

The structure has cost $750,000, the 
vaults alone representing an outlay of $250,- 
000. 

The rotunda is covered by a dome in 
which every modern appliance for ventila- 
tion has been installed. This dome _ is 
fitted with the illuminating apparatus, 
which will be used on dark days and dur- 
ing the winter. The materials used in the 
interior construction are marble, mahogany 
and bronze. The vaults, trust and transfer 
departments are on the lower floor of the 
building, which contains many unique fea- 
tures in bank furnishing. The entrances on 
the corners are of bronze and marble fitted 
with mahogany doors of the revolving type. 
On the Arch street side there is a lift on 
the street level so that heavy packages of 
silver or valuables may he lowered to a 
level with the vault doors. 

Aside from the regular business rooms 
in the building there are other features 
not possessed by other banks, reading and 
writing rooms for men and women, retir- 
ing rooms fitted with every modern im- 
provement and a perfectly appointed recep- 
tion room for women finished in ivory white 
with silk panels. There are _ forty-five 
coupon compartments finished in marble 
and mahogany with glass tables and pro- 
vided with pens, ink and paper. 

Protection against fire, burglars or al- 
most anything else is provided in many 
ways. Besides the construction of the vaults, 
which is of the finest steel, the locks are 
of the very finest and most secure mech- 
anism. To complete the provision for 
safety there is a unique arrangement of 
mirrors and electric lights so that one out- 
side the vault, by pressing a button, may 
see under the vaults themselves, so that 
tunneling would be impossible. 


and 


The City Trust Company of Boston, 
with the payment of a dividend of $3 per 
share on August 15, incidentally changed 
its dividend period from semi-annually to 
quarterly. This also changed the basis 
from eight per cent. to twelve per cent. 
annually. 


—The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, which has an automobile equipped 
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with steel safes in which to carry its money 
through the streets, has armed its four 
messengers who do duty on the automobile 
with the latest automatic pistols, so that 
they may be able to cope with any hold-up 
man on equal or better terms. Even if a 
hold-up were successful and a thief got 
possession of this automobile, it would re- 
quire an experienced burglar with a burg- 
lar’s kit to break the steel chests in which 
the money is carried. 

To protect its cash and its customers, 
the bank also arms with revolvers some 15 
of its clerks constantly on duty in the 
banking room on Water street, so that all 
money handled by the bank or its custo- 
mers is constantly under armed protection. 


The bank has established in its sub-base- - 


ment a regular 30-yard range for pistol 
practice for its messengers and clerks. 


—TIn order to meet the increased demands 
of its business, the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany is about to erect a pretentious build- 
ing on the old Adams building site at the 
corner of Franklin avenue and Court street, 
Boston. The plans for the structure have 
been drawn by Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
and call for a four-story, basement, fire- 
proof building and will be for the especial 
use of the company. The building will be 
simple of structure and when erected will 
be impressive from its solidity rather than 
its adornments. 

An idea of its size may be gleaned from 
the fact that there are 12,600 feet in the 
area which the new building will occupy. 
The company has contracted with the 
Carnegie Steel Company for one of its 
Harveyized nickel steel armor plate vaults. 
This will be the largest safe deposit vault 
in New England and the first one of this 
type to be installed. 


—Elbert I. Weaver has been elected 
assistant cashier of the Charter Oak Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford, Conn. He suc- 
ceeds Robert C. Glazier, who has become 
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cashier of the Riverside Trust Co. of Hart- 
ford. - 


—At the last annual meeting of the 
Collinsville, Conn., Savings Society, several 
important changes went into effect. 

J. B. Lougee, who has been president 
for a number of years tendered his resig- 
nation as president and member of the 
board of directors. He is succeeded by 
Frank M. Mills, who for a number of 
years has served as vice-president and di- 
rector. 

John C. Aldrich, who was second vice- 
president, was advanced to first  vice- 
president, and Charles A. Farnham, one of 
the directors, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. 

At the same meeting John D. Andrews, 
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who has served as secretary and treasurer 
tor eighteen years, and has seen the de- 
posits in that time increase from $350,000 
to nearly $1,000,000, resigned because of 
ill health. His place was filled by the elec- 
tion of Howard L. Sanborn. 


—At the annual meeting of the incor- 
porators of the Peoples’ Savings Bank of 
Rockville, Conn., E. H. Preston was elect- 
ed president to succeed W. H. Prescott. 
John E. Fiske was elected vice-president 
and John E. Fahey and A. Leroy Martin 
were added to the board of directors. 


—At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Bangor, Maine, Savings Bank, 
Everett F. Rich was chosen clerk and 
treasurer of the bank to fill the unexpired 
term of the late John L. Crosby. Charles 
H. Hubbard was chosen assistant treasurer 
to take the position made vacant by the 
promotion of Mr. Rich. Mr. Rich has 
been connected with the Bangor Savings 
Bank for nineteen years and for the past 
sixteen years he has held the position of 
assistant treasurer. 


—The National Traders Bank of Port- 
land, Me., one of the oldest banking insti- 
tutions in the city, has voted to liquidate 
_ its business and the majority of the stock- 
holders have voted to transfer their stock 
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Port- 


to the Fidelity Trust Company of 
land. 

The reason given for the winding up of 
the bank’s affairs is, that the present meth- 
ods of doing business are not profitable 
in competition with the younger banks and 
trust companies that have been organized. 


—On August 21, John F. Tufts, cashier 
of the Union Market National Bank of 
Watertown, Mass., was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar, with full rights to ap- 
pear as attorney and counsellor-at-law in 
any state court. 

Mr. Tufts, however, will not abandon the 
banking business for active law practice, 
but will use his acquired legal knowledge 
in performing faithfully the duties of 
cashier. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—Employees of the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
National association, and their families, 
held their annual picnic at Oakwood Park 
August 22, when baseball games, running 
races, music and dancing were the features 
of the day. 


—C. L. Flaccus has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Metropolitan National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, and W. J. Zahnizer has been 
chosen to succeed him. Mr. Flaccus is a 
well-known glass manufacturer and will 
hereafter devote his time to that business. 

The new president is well known in 
Pittsburgh, and has been a member of the 
board for some time. 


—With the beginning of October the 
United States Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh will be ready for business in the 
old quarters of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company on Fourth avenue. The company 
is being organized by E. A. Cohen, presi- 
dent of the United States Realty Com- 
pany, and his associates, and will have a 
capital stock of $200,000 and a_ surplus 
of $60,000. 


—The First National Bank of Pittsburgh 
has issued a very interesting number in its 
Business Monthly for August. Among its 
contents may be found a picture of the 
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Oliver skyscraper, to be the tallest building 
in Pittsburgh, and an article on trade with 
Mexico by O. F. Spindler. The editorial 
tone is distinctly optimistic. 


—The enforcement of an old ordinance 
by Pittsburgh officials has caused a num- 
ber of the Pittsburgh banks to tear out and 
rebuild their entrances. 

This has caused some little inconvenience, 
but the banks affected by the order, namely, 
the Duquesne National, the American 
National and Mellon National, have com- 
plied without hesitation. 


—The Union National Bank of Philadel- 
phia has begun to pay stockholders of the 
Consolidation National Bank the $40 per 
share for their stock as agreed. she Union 
National took over the business of the other 
bank from June 8. Checks to the aggre- 
gate amount of $400,000 have been made 
out to Consolidation stockholders and they 
will be paid as they present their certifi- 
cates. 


—The Kensington Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., now at 2638 Kensington 
avenue, has purchased a lot 80 feet by 115 
feet on Kensington avenue north of Alle- 
gheny avenue, on which the company wut 
build a new bank building to cost about 
$100,000. The price paid for the lot pur- 
chased was about $15,000. Estimates have 
been asked on plans for the new _ build- 


ing and work on it will be begun early in’ 


tne fall. 

—On August 24 the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia began business” in 
its new building at the northwest corner 
of Broad and Chestnut streets, a structure 
acknowledged as a triumph of architectural 
beauty. 

The beginning -of business in this build- 
ing—one of the best in the United States 
devoted exclusively to banking purposes 
—is strong proof of the progress which 
has been made by this concern in com- 
mon with other Philadelphia banking 
houses during the last decade. 

The building was modeled after the 
Pantheon, and the effect of noble and stately 
lines of the original has been faithfully re- 


produced in wnite marble. The idea to use 
this design came to Effingham B. Morris, 
the president, while on a visit to Rome. He 
made a rough draft and this with the 
necessary changes to meet the  require- 
ments of modern business, was developed 
by Allen Evans, a Philadelphia architect, 
and Charles E. McKim, of New York. 

It was first planned to use granite, but 
the architects urged the selection of mar- 
ble because of the added beauty. Georgia 
stone was selected, largely because it is 
of a hard, non-absorbent nature, and is 
not quickly discolored by the smoke and 
dirt of a city. This marble has been used 
inside and out, except in parts of the in- 
terior, where the effect could be heightened 
by the use of panels of Pavernazza marble. 
More than 9000 tons ot marble have been 
used, and this item alone involved an ex- 
penditure of more than $500,000, 

One feature connected with the erection 
of this magnificent bank Lome, which should 
commend itself to banks who expect at 
some time to build, is the way in which 
the cost was met. This was done by setting 
aside all the earnings that would otherwise 
have been credited to the undivided profits 
account after the payment of dividends. 
Thus, at completion, the entire expenditure 
is charged off the balance sheet of the 
company, and the building stands among the 
assets of the company at the cost of the 
ground only. 

The officers of the «c:mpany are as fol- 
lows: 

President, Effingham B. Morris. 

First vice-president, William 
niy. 

Second vice-president, Albert Atlee Jack- 
son. 

Third vice-president 
Charles James Rhoads. 

Secretary, Edward Sydenham Page. 

Assistant treasurer, George H. Stuart 3d. 

Assistant secretary Satauel W. Morris. 

Trust officer, J. Snowden Rhoads. 

Real estate officer, Minturn T. Wright. 


Newbold 


and treasurer, 


—Fifty trust companies in different 
parts of the state of Pennsylvania have 
been penalized by Auditor General Young 
for failing to make tieir annual reports 
by June 20, as provided by the act of 1907. 
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EXPERIENCED BANK MAN SEEKS POSITION 

High grade man, 33 years old, with seven years’ National Bank experience (four as 
cashier) and also seven years with one of the largest state banks in New York City as 
branch manager, now out of position because of receivership and closing of branch, wants 


position as cashier—preferably in country bank. 


Highest references. Address ‘8,’’ care 


of Bankers Magazine, 90 William St., New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED— Position IN Bank, by young man 27 years of age. 


Four years’ 


experience in civil and probate law ; two and one-half years’ in mercantile business. 


Expert typewriter and correspondent. 
Swedish language. 


Know, thoroughly, the English and the 
First class recommendations. 


Address, T. H in care of BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


POSITION WANTED 


Man thoroughly experienced in modern 


methods of handling credits and 


general financial matters for manufacturing or general business house, desires 


position. Highest references. 
William st., New York. 


The penalty consists of an arbitrary amount 
of tax fixed by the auditor general and 
state treasurer, with fifty per ent. added. 


—The Farmers National Bank at Em- 
lenton, Pa., closed last April by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, has been re-opened. 
It was recently reorganized with C. F. 
Stevenson, of Pittsburgh, as .cashier. 


—The depositors of the First National 
Bank of Clintonville, Pa., an_ institution 
which failed .some time ago, have received 
fifty per cent. of their deposits, amounting 
to $70,000 and expect to receive an addi- 
tional thirty-five per cent. of their money. 
To raise the amount the stockholders were 
assessed one hundred per cent. 


—The semi-annual report of the banks 
and trust companies of New Jersey shows 
that the twenty-six savings banks, cighteen 
banks and_ seventy-five trust com- 
panies have deposits of $238,892,421, _ re- 
sources of $295,720,815, and $23,931,273 sur- 
plus. The savings banks have total re- 
sources of $100,405,448. Trust companies’ 
assets amount to $177,746,841, in which is 
included the surplus fund of $16,246,851. 
The state banks have resources of $17,269,- 
524, 


—With the payment of about $240,000 on 
August 10, the German Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has discharged seventy-two and two- 
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eare of Bankers Magazine, 90 


thirds per cent. of its indebtedness to the 
depositors, since its doors were closed. 


—William P. Taylor, a lumber dealer of 
Manasquan, N. J., has been elected presi- 
dent of the new Manasquan National Bank, 
the institution which has replaced the failed 
First National. Captain Henry Wain- 
wright, of Brielle, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. The directors are W. P. Taylor, Capt. 
Henry Wainwright, Frank Durand, Henry C. 
Winsor and William J. Couse. The new 
bank opened for business on August 1. 


—Announcement was made at the Treas- 
ury Department in Washington on August 
10 of the appointment of C. G. Bantz to 
be Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, succeeding the late Major J. F. 
Meline. This is a promotion for Captain 
Bantz, who has long been in the service 
of the Treasurer’s office, and will lead to 
other promotions in the executive force 
of the Treasurer’s branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


—Harrison Nesbet, chief clerk in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, has 
been appointed a nationai bank examiner, 
and is directed to assume the duties of his 
office in the Pittsburgh district after a few 
days spent in preliminary work, receiving 
instructions in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. Mr. Nesbet was appointed 
by direction of Comptroller Murray. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 


The National Produce Bank of Chi- 
cago, just a year old, reports deposits 
amounting of $841,615. Its capital is $250,- 
000 and surplus and undivided profits $61,- 
O34. 


—The Chicago monthly bank clearings 
this year have exceeded $1,000,000,000 only 
twice, namely, March and July. The March 
clearings were 3.37 per cent. below those 
of the same month last year, whereas July 
clearings were off 7.77 per cent., which is 
little more than the average decrease this 
year to date, the decrease for seven months 
being 7.56 per cent., and the decrease for 
the first half of the year 7.51 per cent. 
Seven months’ clearings were $6,746,381,018, 
against $7,298,653,802 last year. 


—Robert B. Gregory, president of the 
Lyon and Healy Company of Chicago, has 
been elected a director of the Chicago Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company. Many 
prominent and influential men are included 
in the directorate of this bank, a fact which 
undoubtedly appeals to prospective custo- 
mers. 


—Edward IF. Bryant, David J. Harris 
and Claude R. Egan, who have received 
permission to organize the Roseland State 
Savings Bank, of Chicago, with $200,000 
capital, are president, cashier and secretary 


respectively of the Pullman Trust and Sav- - 


ings Bank of Chicago. 


—The First National Bank of Joliet, LIL, 
expects to be housed, by next spring, in a 
magnificent marble building, erected for its 
exclusive use by the Woodruff Safe Deposit 
Co. of Joliet, who will own the structure 
and use the basement with its safety de- 
posit vaults and offices. 

A model of the proposed building has 
» been placed on view in the First National’s 
old home, and it has been admired by many 
people. 

It is patterned after the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator in Rome, with majestic Cor- 


inthian columns extending from street line 
to roof, and is otherwise thoroughly Gre- 
cian in type. 

Mr. Woodruff, head of the Woodruff Safe 
Deposit Co. and the builder, has said that 
he has great faith in the city of Joliet and 
expects the new building to make it famous. 


—The “Banker”, published by the First 
National Bank of Joliet, Ill, has issued 
a supplement advocating the “employment 
of a paid secretary for the Illinois Bank- 
ers’ Association and the establishment of 
permanent headquarters. 


—The Commercial Bank of Alexandria, 
Ind., was recently incorporated as a state 
bank with a paid-up capital of $25,000. 
The bank was originally established in 1890 
es the Commercial Bank and has_ today 
deposits totaling $137,000. 

Sylvanus Free is president; Arthur KE. 
Hurlan vice-president. and Vernon H. Day 
cashier, assisted by Anna E. Condo. 


—The Bank of Dearborn, Mo., the oldest 
financial institution in the city, which has 
been conducted by Benton Gabbert and W. 
H. Gabbert as a private bank for many 
years, has been incorporated as a state 
bank, with a capital of $25,000. 

The new bank will retain the old name, 
with the following officers: President, John 
Williams; vice-president, Alonzo Drais; 
cashier, W. H. Gabbert; assistant cashier, 
W. P. Harrington. 


—George Weeks, assistant cashier of the 
Second National Bank of Lexington, Ky., 
has been elected cashier to succeed J. P. 
Shaw, who has resigned. 


—On August 10, the Cleveland Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, opened its 
splendid new offices in the Majestic theatre 
building for the inspection of the public. 

A great deal of care has been exercisea 
in planning for and selecting the furniture 
and various fixtures of the interior and to 
this end no expense has been spared to 
make the quarters up-to-date. 
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THE 


Three handsome marble columns rise to 
the ceiling from the marble counter and to 
these are attached the partitions which sep- 
arate the public from the accounting 
rooms. ‘There are five cages for the re- 
ceiving and paying tellers, with the sav- 
ings, commercial and new account de- 
partments entirely separate. In the front 
of the building to the right of the entrance 
is the office of the manager, while to the 
left is the ladies’ retiring room, which will 
be handsomely furnished. At the rear of 
the counting room will be the manager’s 
private office, the vault and safe deposit 
vault. This latter contains 100 safety de- 
posit boxes and the vault is of the most 
modern and cemplete type made at the 
present time. It was built by the National 
Safe & Lock Company. 

The main floor of the building is of tile, 
trimmed with marble and slate, and the 
floors in the offices and rooms are all fin- 
ished in hardwood. ‘The ceiling contains a 
spacious dome beautifully ornamented with 
stucco work and tinted. 

One of the most beautiful features of 
the bank is the entrance. A magnificent 
golden dome has been constructed over the 
vestibule. For several days an_ expert 
worked at this task and the result is a thing 
of rare beauty. 


—On August 14, the Metropolitan Bank- 
ing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, disposed 
of its assets to the Superior Savings & 
Trust Company. Its deposits amounted to 
£70,000, and the total value of the property 
turned over represented a_ valuation of 
$120,000. It had only been in business 
about one year and its officers were as 
follows: President, W. A. Lincoln; vice- 
president, W. J. Westgate; vice-president, 
A. M. Bates; secretary and treasurer, E. 
K. Hoak; cashier, F. H. Leavenworth; 
assistant cashier, D. A. Detrick. 

There were about 400 depositors and 
these of course will be looked after by the 
Superior Savings and Trust Company. 

o 

—Upon the approval of the Comptroller 
cf the Currency, the Western National 
Bank of Louisville, Ky., will be changed 
to the Continental National Bank and _ its 
capital will be reduced from $300,000 to 
$200,000. But the surplus will be increased 
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from $28,000 to $45,000 and the 
ment will continue unchanged. 


manage- 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The Planters Bank of Orangeburg, S. 
C., recently moved into new quarters, hav- 
ing outgrown the old rooms. 

The new banking-room is supplied with 
the latest things in the way of bank fix- 
tures and presents a very attractive ap- 
pearance. Although the youngest of the 
city’s financial institutions, having com- 
menced business April 15, while the effects 
of the recent panic were being felt, the 
Planters has made remarkable progress and 
a future excellent standing in banking 
circles is assured. ‘Lhe officers of this bank 
are: W. C. Wolfe, president; L. M. Dunton 


and Philip Rich, vice-presidents; W. G. 
Sease, cashier; Harry Wright, assistant 
cashier. ; 


—Plans have been perfected whereby the 
Union Savings Bank of Columbia, S. C., 
will begin business with a capital stock of 
$25,000 and the following officers: Joseph 
Norwood, president; J. H. M. Beatty, vice- 
president, and E. W. Wilson, cashier. 


—Stockholders of the Savannah Bank 
and Trust Company have voted to increase 
the capital stock of the company from 
$350,000 to $700,000. This institution has 
been doing business since 1869 and with 
the exception of the Merchants’ National, is 
the oldest bank in Savannah. W. F. Me- 
Cauley is president. 


—On August 5 the Commercial National 
Bank, a new institution of Macon, Ga., 
opened for business. All of the officers 
named are exceptionally strong men, and 
have the qualifications which will make the 
bank a success. 

E. Y. Mallary, the new president, has 
been instrumental in making the Commer- 
cial and Savings Bank of Macon one of 
the best in the state and therefore is an 
experienced banker. The other officers are 
all men of experience and judgment. Cecil 
Morgan and J. J. Cobb are the vice-presi- 
dents, and. E. N. Lewis is cashier. 


—The People’s Bank & Trust Company 
of Jacksonville, Fla., has ordered new steel 
vaults, to be completed by October 1. In 
the two and a half years of its existence 
the bank has outgrown its old vaults. 
Safety deposit boxes will be put in the main 
vault for the convenience of the public. A 
new burglar-proof money chest has also 
been ordered for immediate delivery, and 
the bank building is also being extensively 
remodeled. Herbert B. Race was elected 
president on July 1, being promoted from 
vice-president. 





FREE BOOK FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


Officers of Savings Banks or of any banks with Savings depart- 
ments are welcome to a free sample copy of our new booklet, ** Some 
Ways to Save Money,” written by T. D. MacGregor, of the 


Bankers Magazine staff. 


This is a copyrighted booklet which will be sold at a low price 
in quantities for distribution by banks locally (exclusively to one bank 
in a place) carrying several pages of their own advertising matter. 


The booklet is written in Mr. MacGregor’s incisive style and 
contains saving plans culled from the experience of hundreds of thrifty 
men and women everywhere. It is a deposit bringer. 


Send for a free copy to-day. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


—At the last semi-annual meeting of the 
New Farley National Bank of Montgomery, 
Ala., the directors saw fit to declare a 
dividend of four and one-half per cent. 
on the capital stock of the institution and 
to transact other important business. ‘I'wo 
vacancies in the board were fiiled by the 
election of A. G. Forbes and Sylvain Baum, 
the second vice-president, and the directors 
at this meeting also passed $5,006 to the 
surplus fund leaving $16,000 to the credit 
of undivided profits. This last transaction 
is one the bank may well be proud of, 
for it represents but a year and a half of 
actual existence in the banking field. 


—The consolidation of the First National 
Bank of Hattiesburg, Miss., with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of that city be- 
came effective on August 6. The united 
bank bears the title, First National Bank 
of Commerce, and it has a paid-up capital 
of $425,000. The management is as fol- 
lows: J. P. Carter, president; F. W. Foote, 
acting vice-president; G. L. Hawkins and 
John Kamper, vice-presidents; R. C. 
Hauenstein, cashier; G. J. Hauenstein, as- 
sistant cashier. F. L. Peck, president of 
the Mississippi Central R. R., and J. T. 
Jones, president of the Gulf & Ship Island 
R. R., are members of the directorate. 


The Peoples Bank and Trust Company 
of Tupelo, Miss., has increased its capital 


90 William St., New York 


stock trom $75,000 to $100,000. Since its 
organization four years ago this institution 
has made an excellent record, and is one 
of the most profitable and rapidly growing 
banks in the state. A stock dividend of 
twenty per cent. has already been declared 
which makes a total dividend of fifty-eight 
per cent. paid the shareholders since or- 
ganization. The officers are: J. J. Rogers, 
president; W. S. Johnson, vice-president; 
S. J. High, cashier and S. S. Harris, assist- 
ant cashier. 


—A consolidation was recently effected 
between the First State Bank of McKenzie, 
Tenn., and the Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Company of the same place. ‘The allied 
banks are known as the Citizens State 
Bank, with Ed. Moseley of the former in- 
stitution and Geo. McKenzie, of the latter, 
in charge. 


—Papers heve been formally signed for 
the consolidation of the Colonial and Cos- 
mopolitan banks of New Orleans, and the 
creation of a new institution to succeed 
them. The new bank will be called the 
Mercantile Bank and Trust Company. Its 
location is not decided on, but there is a 
possibility that it will be in the fine bank- 
ing rooms of the Cosmopolitan bank in 
Carondelet street. 

The Colonial had a capital stock ¢f $300,- 
000, and the Cosmopolitan of $600,000. They 
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were formed about two years ago, the 
Colonial locating in Camp street. Mr. 
Charles Claiborne is president of the Cos- 
mopolitan and Mr. George C. Friedrichs 
of the Colonial. 

The new bank is to have a capital of 
$360,000 and a surplus of $90,000, making 
a total of $450,000. The present institu- 
tions will be liquidated and the strength 
of each put into the new bank, which will 
be stronger, of course, than either of its 
predecessors. 

No officers have as yet been agreed on, 
but the directorates of both institutions will 
be represented on the board of the Mercan- 
tile. 

Both of the banks had capitalists of 
standing interested in them and each had 
a large and excellent clientele. It is ex- 
pected that the Mercantile will be able to 
control the cream of the business which 
the two institutions have been enjoying. 


—The new Farmers’ State Bank of 
Grainger, Texas, with a capital stock of 
$35,000, has elected the following directors: 
W. M. Hill, J. T. Benard, John Scott, O. M. 
Breeden, J. F. Pope, Joe Ceroinka, G. W. 
Haire, W. P. Young, I. D. Benson. ‘The 
officers are: I. F. Pope, president, John 
Scott, W. M. Hill and W. P. Young, vice- 
presidents; I. D. Benson, cashier. 


—Several changes have been made in the 
official family of the Park Bank and Trust 
Co., of Beaumont, Texas. 

T. W. Garrett, who has been cashier of 
this institution for several years, has been 
promoted to be active vice-president. He 
is succeeded by F. M. Law of Bryan, Texas. 
During the three and a half years that Mr. 
Garrett served as cashier, the deposits in- 
creased from $68,000 to $783,000. This is 
an able tribute: to his ability. 

Mr. Law, the new cashier, was for eleven 
years connected with the First National 
Bank of Bryan, Texas, five of them as 
assistant cashier. 

The officers of the Park Bank and Trust 
Company as now constituted are as fol- 
lows: J. Frank Keith, president; Geo. W. 
Carroll, Hugh Jackson, Frank Lopez, and 
T. W. Garrett, vice-presidents; F. M. Law, 
cashier, assisted by O. A. Ross. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—On August 16, the Enid National Bank 
of Guthrie, Okla., capitalized at $100,000, 
with deposits of $800,000 liquidated, sur- 
rendered its national charter, and reorgan- 
ized under the Oklahoma guaranty laws. 
A number of other national banks are now 
preparing to take out state charters in 


order to avail themselves of the state 


guaranty laws. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


—A consolidated statement of the con- 
dition of alt the state banks in the State 
of Oklahoma, issued by the State Bank- 
ing Department, shows this class of banks 
to have a combined capital stock of $6,795,- 
050; a combined surplus of $585,951.59; 
individual deposits of $21,216,526; un- 
divided profits of $707,610; and an average 
reserve of 41.5 per cent. 


—The Live Stock National Bank of South 
Omaha, Neb., which began business last 
December, has added two assistant cashiers 
to its force. They are H. C. Nicholson and 
J. W. Hastings. 


—Miss Minnie Hall has_ resigned as 
assistant cashier of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Friend, Neb., and has gone 
to Grafton, Neb., to accept a position in 
a bank there. 


—The Bank of Austin, Nev., one of the 
oldest banks of that place, has closed its 
doors. According to the cashier, J. A. 
Miller, Jr., however, it is a temporary sus- 
pension, as he says the bank has $41,000, 
including loans, and $20,000 cash, and owes 
about the same amount. The embarrass- 
ment was caused by slow collections. 


—The State Bank of Gilcrest, Colo., is 
the title of a new bank just organized. It 
has started business with a capital stock 
of $20,000 ani these officers: M. A. Selby, 
Des Moines, Ia., president; W. K. Gil- 
crest, of Gilcrest, Colo., vice-president; H. ° 
U. Keasey, also of Wes Moines, cashier. 
These three, with P. H. Lorenz and Fred 
Johnson, two prominent farmers in the 
vicinity of Gilcrest, and A. L. Lindner and 
P. W. .Alleri of Greeley, constitute the 
board of directors. 


—Charles Fletcher has succeeded I. A. 
Vaut as president of the Denver (Colo.) 
Stockyards Bank. Mr. Vaut assumes the 
presidency of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Stock- 
yards Bank, which is one of a chain of 
banks controlled by the National Packing 


Co. 


—The Gooding State Bank, of Jerome, 
Idaho, has been organized with a capital 
stock of $10,000. Governor F. R. Gooding 
is president, Fred W. Hastings, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. B. Brubocher, cashier. These, 
with R. H. Traill and C. H. Chapin, consti- 
tute the board of directors. 


—Two banl:s of Shoshoni, Wyo., the Wind 
River Bank and the First National have 
consolidated and are now doing business 
under the name of the First National Bank. 

A. J. Cunningham is president; J. De F. 
Richards vice-president, and H. J. Shaad, 
cashier. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 


—The Bank of Greater San Francisco 
(Cal.) will pay its depositors in full and 
go out of business. The Bank Commis- 
sioners took charge of the bank on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1908, because the cash reserve 
had run too low. There is about $22,920 in 
deposits, but the assets, it is asserted, will 
easily pay doliar for dollar to the depos- 
itors. The bank was a small one, being 
capitalized at only $25,000. Charles Pool 
was its president. 


—tThe strength of the First National 
Bank of San Francisco is seen in its capital, 
surplus and profits of $4,750,000. Their 
cash in vault is $2,159,000. The deposits 
are over $19,000,000, and their totals are 
$17,290,000. It is the oldest national bank 
in the state of California and managed 
according to the best traditions in bank- 
ing. The officers are: Rudolph Spreckles, 
president; James K. Lynch, vice-president; 
J. K. Moffit, cashier, and J. H. Skinner 
and C. H. McCormick, assistant cashiers. 


—The First International Bank of Ken- 
newick, Wash., has: opened for business in 
a new banking house just erected express- 
ly for its use. The officers of the bank are: 
President, S. M. Lockerby; vice-president, 
C. W. Lockerby, and cashier, H. E. John- 
son. It has a capital stock of $25,000. 


—The Puget Sound Savings & Loan Com- 


pany, of Seattle, Wash., has just distributed 
a semi-annual dividend of five per cent. to 
its shareholders. ‘This rate has been de- 
clared for the past six years. This con- 
cern is mutual, and does a building and loan 
business. The directors are: A. Chilberg, 
E. B. Burwell, H. C. Ewing, W. J. Col- 
kett and R. Campbell, secretary. 


—-The annual meeting of the Waterville 
Savings Bank, of Waterville, Wash., was 
held recently, ana the following officers 
were elected: President, C. T. Hansen; 
vice-president, F. E. Weston; cashier, 
George P. Wiley; assistant cashiers, Robert 
Wittier and Mrs. L. W. Kincaid. ‘rhe 
stockholders expressed themselves as well 
satisfied with the condition of the bank. 


—E. B. Sweet has resigned as cashier 
of the First State Bank of Prescott, Wash., 
and T. J. Fleischer of Spokane has been 
appointed in his stead. 


—The Central Oregon Banking & Trust 
Company of Bend, Oregon, will soon be 
superseded by an institution known as the 
First National Bank. The new bank will 
have a capitalization of $25,000 fully paid 
up. The assets of the old -concern will 
be taken over by the new organization, at a 
valuation fixed by and under the approval 
of the National Bank Examiner. The 
stockholders are: C. S. Hudson, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Canon City, 
Colo., who resigns to come to Bend; John 
Steidl, Dr. U. C. Coe, E. A. Sather, Roscoe 
Howard, C. S. Benson, and Chas. D. Rowe, 
of Bend; F. F. Smith, of Gist; Robert 
Smith, of Sisters. 


—C. S. Marvin, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Laurel, Mont., has re- 
signed and will be succeeded as cashier by 
John H. Ladd, of Sheridan, Wyo. On leav- 
ing the institution, with which he has been 
connected since its organization, nearly two 
years ago, the board of directors passed 
a resolution highly commending Mr. Mar- 
vin for his faithful work as cashier of the 
bank, and highly recommending him. 


CANADA. 


—The Imperial Bank of Canada _ has 
opened a branch at Michel, B. C. 


—The unclaimed balances in the char- 
tered banks of Canada amount to $586,246. 


—Canadian banks now have _ 1,895 
branches distributed as follows: In Canada 
1,846, in Newfoundland 5, elsewhere 44. 


—-The Imperial Trust Co. will erect a 
$600,000 building at Vancouver, B. C. 


—Two more branches have been estab- 
lished by the Merchants Bank of Canada, 
bringing the number of branches up to 
one hundred and nineteen. One of the new 
branches is located at Wainwright, Alberta, 
and is in charge of H. G. Morison; the 
other is at Melville, Sask., and is in charge 
of I. R. Shanoman. 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are assured of a bona fide cir- 
culation among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 
countries, at least double that of any other monthly banking publication. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 
First National Bank, Des Moines, N. M.; 

by J. F. Branson, et al. 
First National Bank, Harlowton, 
W. O. Straight, et al. 

Farmers & Miners’ National Bank, Forest 
City, Pa.; by H. P. Johns, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Shenandoah, 

by J. A. Mandour, et al. 
First National Bank, Staunton, IIl.; by Geo. 
H. Fisher, et al. 
First National Bank, 
J. C. F. Hull, et al. 
First National Bank, Monroe, 
E. Milton Stephens, et al. 
First National Bank, Mount 
by J. D. Henderson, et al. 
First National Bank, Howard, Pa.; by Mat- 
thew Rodgers, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Cape May, N. J.; 
by Joseph H. Hanes, et al. 

Musselshell Valley National Bank, Harlow- 
ton, Mont.; by A. C. Graves, et al. 

First National Bank, Beech Grove, Ind.; by 
John Wocher, et al. 

First National ‘Bank, Bend, Oreg.; by C. S. 
Hudson, et al. 

The Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, 
N. Y.; by William B. Reed, Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, North Wilkesboro, 
N. C.; by W. F. Trogdon, et al. 

Newville National Bank, Newville, 

J. S. Elliott, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, 
by Carl M. Sisk, et al. 

First National Bank, Kerman,.Cal.; by E. J. 
Barnes, et al. 

First National Bank, Linn, Kans.; by H. J. 
Meirkord, et al. 

City National Bank, Council Bluffs, 
T. G. Turner, et al. 

Third National Bank, Union City, 

Pa.; iby 


Mont.; by 


Pa.; 


Coachella, Cal.; by 


Wash.; by 


Auburn, IIL; 


Pa.; by 


Alexandria, Ind.; 


Ia.; by 


Tenn.; 
by John T. Walker, et al. 
First National Bank, Cressona, 
Chas. F. Beck, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, 
by W. F. Hill, et al. 


Leechburg, Pa.; 


A PROPOSITION 


TO BANKERS: 


I have a proposition to make to Bankers who 
are either too busy to write advertisements 
for their newspaper space, or who feel that 
they have not the necessary training in the 
art of advertising to do so. 

I am now successfully conducting business 
building campaigns for a number of banks. 
Part of my service consists of writing digni- 
fied, educational advertising of the kind that 
draws out hoarded money, and creates a great- 
er demand for bank services. 


Write for particulars 


HARUEY A. BLODGETT 


308 Fourth Ave., South 
MINNEAPOLIS s * MINN. 
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Citizens’ National Bank, Wayne, Neb.; by 
D. C. Main, et al. 

First National Bank, Bremerton, Wash.; by 
E. W. Andrews, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Newport, Ark.; by 
Wm. N. Dunaway, et al. 

German-American National Bank, 
dale, Ill.; by R. H. Keyes, et al. 

First National Bank, Bordentown, N. J.; 
by James Tantum, et al. 

First National Bank, Penbrook, 
W. F. Hill, et al. 


Hope- 
Pa,; by 


Applications for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 


Farmers & Merchants’ ‘Bank, Boonville, Ind.; 
into Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank. 

Hardin County State Bank, Eldora, Ia.; 
into Hardin County National Bank. 

Barton County State Bank, Hoisington, 
Kans.; into First National Bank. 
3ank of Commerce, Louisville, Ky.; 
National Bank of Commerce. 

First Bank, Nome, N. D.; into First 
tional Bank. 

Whitman County State Bank, 
Wash.; into Whitman County 
Bank. 


into 
Na- 


Rosalia, 
National 


National Banks Organized. 


9196—First National Bank, Okolona, Miss.; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., C. R. King; Vice- 
Pres., E. S. Elliott; Cashier, A. L. Jagoe. 

9197—First National Bank, Bonner Springs, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Lewis 
Kreeck; Vice-Pres., D. S. Haines; Cashier, 
Geo. L. Kreeck. 

9198—People’s National Bank, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Chas. R. 
Ferner; Cashier, W. E. Shope. 

9199—First National Bank, Richwood, O.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. J. Brooks; 
Vice-Pres., Edw. A. Schambs; Cashier, L. 
J. McCoy. 

9200—Shelton National Bank, Shelton, Neb.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Jacob Bernhard; 
Vice-Pres., L. F. Stockwell; Cashier, C. 
A. Robinson; Asst. Cashier, E. H. Spicer. 
Conversion of Shelton Bank. 

9201—First National Bank, Milton, Oreg.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres.. H. L. Frazier; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Talbert; Cashier, N. A. 
Davis; Asst. Cashiers, T. C. Frazier and 
E. J. Davis. Conversion of Bank of Mil- 
ton with Branch at Freewater. 

9202—First National Bank, Riegelsville, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Lee S. Clymer; 
Vice-Pres’s., R. A. Shimer and John B. 
Poore; Cashier, Henry Wells. 

9203—First National Bank, Forest City, N. 
C.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. E. Young; 
Vice-Pres., G. P. Reid; Cashier, W. W. 
Hicks. Conversion of Forest City Bank. 

9204—First National Bank, Ripley, Miss.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. P. Luna; Vice- 
Pres’s., T. J. Cole and C. F. Morgan; 
Cashier, J. A. Smallwood. 

9205—First National Bank, Kosse, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., R. J. Garrett; Vice- 
Pres., C. O. Robertson; Cashier, W. L. 
Forbes; Asst. Cashier, Lee Brady. 

9206—First National Bank, Middleport, N. 
Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., George R. 
Sheldon; Vice-Pres’s., Chas. B. Shafer and 
Edgar Knapp: Cashier, Everett A. Pearce. 

9207—Littlestown National Bank, Littles- 
town, Pa.: capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. S. 
Kump: Vice-Pres., S. D. Mehring; Cash- 





Capital, - -  $2,000,000.00 seine 
Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 ‘can 


| Deposits, - -  25,000,000.00 


ier, W. R. Robinson; Asst. Cashier, Paul 
G. Hartman. 4 

9208S—Farmers First National Bank, Minoo- 
ka, Ill.; capital, $25,000; Pres., James P. 
Clennon; Vice-Pres., John W. Bwyer; 
Cashier, David A. Henneberry. 

9209—First National 3ank, Shirley, Ind.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. W. Beeson; 
Vice-Pres., L. A. Johnson; Cashier, Jno. 

Kitterman. Conversion of First State 

Bank. 5 

9210—First National 3ank, Harrington, 
Wash.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Harry Ochs; 
Vice-Pres., Thos. H. Brewer; Cashier, W. 
W. Downie. 

$211—First National Bank, New Paris, 
Ohio; capital, $25,000; Pres., Saml. W. 
Gaar; Vice-Pres., C. A. Hawley; Cashier, 
M. H. Pence; Asst. Cashier, Marie E. 
Peelle. 

9212—Commercial National 3ank, Macon, 
Ga.; capital, $125,000; Pres., E. Y. Mal- 
lory; Vice-Pres’s., Cecil Morgan and J. J. 
Cobb; Cashier, E. N. Lewis. 

9213—Manasquan National Bank, Manas- 
quan, N. J.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Wm. 
P. Taylor; Vice-Pres., Hy. Wainright; 
Cashier, Randolph D. West. 

9214—-First National Bank, Ryder, N. D.; 
eapital, $25,000; Pres., Aug. Peterson; 
Vice-Pres., H. E. Johnson; Cashier, C. H. 
Christiansen. 

9215—First National Bank, Hardin, Mont.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. Arnold; Cash- 
ier, E. A. Howell. 

9216—First National Bank, Intercourse, Pa.; 
capital, $35,000; Pres., Willis R. Knox; 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Vice-Pres’s., Jno. L, Leaman and Elmer 
K. Denlinger; Cashier, Amos Hassler. 
9217—First National Bank,.- Tilden, Neb.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. M. Kingery; 
Vice-Pres., Hy. Schumacher; Cashier, H. 
W. Kingery; Asst. Cashier, W. E. Bro- 
gan. Conversion of Tilden State Bank. 
9S818—First National Bank, Rochester, Mich.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Jno. C. Day; Vice- 
Pres’s., Chas. S. Chapman and Frank H. 
Hale; Cashier, Chas. S. Chapman. 
9219—Peoples National Bank, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; capital, $200,000; Pres., Geo. W. 
Spence; Vice-Pres., Geo. C. Miller; Cash- 
ier, J. B. Korndorfer. 
9220—Alameda National sank, Alameda, 
Cal.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. E. Baker; 
Vice-Pres., J. L. Borden; Cashier, Chas. 
E. Tabor; Asst. Cashier, W. M. McKean. 
Conversion of Bank of Alameda. 
9221—National Bank, Hudson, O.: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. H. Dittrick; Vice-Pres., 
T. B. Terry; Cashier, H. H. Croy. 
9222—Peoples National Bank, Farmville, 
Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. M. Robe- 
son; Vice-Pres., E. T. Bondurant; Cash- 
ier, J. L. Bugg; Asst. Cashier, A. C. Og- 
burn, Jr. 
9228—First National Bank, Adams, Neb.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. B. Howey; Vice- 
Pres., J. W. McKibbin; Cashier, F. B. 
Draper. Conversion of State Bank. 
9224—First National Bank, Blackstone, Va.; 
capital, $60,000; Pres.. H. C. Barrow; 
Vice-Pres’s., Hy. Stokes and J. A. Syd- 
nor; Cashier, S. L. Barrow; Asst. Cash- 
iers, H. H. Irby and B. T. White. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Dorris—Butte Valley State 3ank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., S. E. De Racken; Vice- 
J. F. Mitchell; Cashier, F. C. Stit- 


FLORIDA. 


Arcadia—W. H. Simmons & Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. P. Simmons; Cashier, 
W. H. Simmons. 


IDAHO. 


Jerome—Jerome State Pank; Pres.. W. S. 
Kuhn; Vice-Pres., D. C. MacWatters; 
Cashier, C. H. Chapin. 


INDIANA. 


Yorktown—Yorktown Banking Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres... John S. Huffer; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. Sunderland; Cashier, R. S. Cum- 
mins. 


KANSAS. 


Brownell—Brownell State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. S. Chenoweth; Vice- 
Pres., Ira Butler; Cashier, Carl New- 
comer. 

Dexter—Farmers & Merchants State Bank: 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. HH. Bolton; 
Vice-Pres., J. T. Riggs; Cashier, Frank C. 
Raub. 

Highland—Farmers State Bank; capital, 
$15,000: Pres., E. C. Winzer; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Stricker; Cashier, C. C. Webb. 


Scottsville—State Bank: capital, $10.000: 
Pres., F. M. Daily; Vice-Pres., A. T. Rog- 
ers; Cashier, F. M. McCauley. 

Whiting—Farmers State Bank; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., F. E. Myers; Vice-Pres., J. Q 
Frown; Cashier, L. D. Harrison. 


MICHIGAN. 


Weidman-—Weidman Banking Co.: Pres.. 
John S. Weidman; Vice-Pres.. John A. 
Damon; Cashier, Floyd Mitchell. 


MINNESOTA. 


Brainerd—Security State 3ank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. H. Guerin; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. Storek; Cashier, E. A. Storck. 


NEBRASKA. 
Adams—Farmers' Bank: capital, $25,000, 
Pres., G. U. Meeker; Vice-Pres.. W. E. 
Bryson; Cashier, Frank R. O'Neil. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Elkin—Farmers & Merchants Bank; Pres., 
N. S. Reich: Vice-Pres., T. V. Foote; 
Cashier, W. S. Gough; Asst. Cashier, J. E. 
Sharpe. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Concrete—State Bank; capital, $20,000; 


Pres., E. J. Lander; Vice-Pres., John F. 
Crimmons; Cashier, G. T. Sonsterund. 
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Driscoll—Driscoll State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Geo. H. Niles; Vice-Pres., S. 
J. Simonson; Cashier, Geo. V. Cunning- 


ham. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Millerton—Bank of Millerton; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., B. Miller; Vice-Pres., Ben Mil- 
ler, Jr.; Cashier, Nat Taylor; Asst. Cash- 
ier, L. B. Miller. i 

Muskogee—Oklahoma Trust Co.; capital, 
$200,000; Pres.. J. B. Jones; Vice-Pres., 
R. S. Litchfield; Cashier, A. T. Aleson; 
Asst. Cashier, Frank Windus. 

Pryor Creek—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., O. O. Snyder; Vice-Pres’s., 
Wm. J. Oliver and W. H. Oliver; Cashier, 
Ww. L. Jones. 

OREGON. 

Lents—Mount Scott Bank; capital, $5,000; 

Pres., Aug. Franke; Cashier, J. C. Law. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Clinton—Peoples Bank; Pres., B. H. Boyd; 
Vice-Pres., M. S. Bailey; Cashier, R. J 
Copeland, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Houghton—Bank of Houghton; capital, $5,- 
500; Pres., J. H. Duerr; Vice-Pres., A. W. 
Campbell; Cashier, J. C. Campbell. 


TENNESSEE. 


Coal Creek—Citizens Bank; capital, $8,000; 
Pres., E. M. Beasley; Vice-Pres., G. M. 
Camp; Cashier, E. F. Foster; Asst. Cash- 
ier, M. H. Irwin. 


TEXAS. 


Granger—Farmers State Bank; capital, $35,- 
000; Pres., J. F. Pope; Vice-Pres., Jno. 


BENJ. F. TRIPP 


Bank Vault Engineer 
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Scott; Cashier, I. D. Benson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Draughn Gardner. 

Saratoga—Saratoga State 3ank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. S. Sterling; Vice-Pres., 
Chas. G. Hooks; Cashier, Hugh A. Lay. 

Weimar—First State Bank; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., J. B. Holman; Vice-Pres., B. H. 
Walker; Cashier, Forrest B. Holman; 
Asst. Cashier, Will F. Miller. 

Wheeler—Citizens State Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., E. E. Holt; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Stanley; Cashier, D. E. Holt; Asst. Cash- 
ier, R. B. Holt. 


UTAH. 


ireen River—Fruit Growers State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Doren Perrine; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Thurman. 


VIRGINIA. 


Drakes Branch—State Bank of Charlotte 
County; succeeded Bank of Chase City 
(Branch); capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. B. 
Russell; Vice-Pres., L. S. Jackson: Cash- 
fier, W. H. Pettus, Jr. 


WASHINGTON. 
Raymond—Willapa Harbor State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., C. §S. Gilchrist; 
Vice-Pres., R. L. McCorkick; Cashier, H. 
W. MacPhail; Asst. Cashier, C. W. Reed. 
ALBERTA. 


Wainwright—Merchants Bank of Canada; 
Mer., H. G. Morison. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Melville—Merchants Bank of Canada: Mer., 
I. R. Shanoman. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Brundige—First National Bank; W. G. Gil- 
more, Cashier, in place of A. G. Seay. 

Hopkinsville—Citizens Savings Bank; Gus 
T. Brannon, Pres. 

Luverne—First National Bank; W. B. Ruff, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Oneonta—Oneonta Trust & Banking Co.; J. 
A. Brice, Pres.; Thos. B. Russell, Vice- 
Pres. 

ARKANSAS. 


Bonanza—First Bank; title changed to First 
State Bank; C. R. Breckinridge, Pres.; L. 
C. Smith, Vice-Pres.; F. P. McConnell, 
Cashier; A. Bailey, Asst. Cashier. 

El Dorado—Citizens National ‘Bank; Geo. S. 
Miles, Pres., in place of Jno. C. Ritchie; 
H. C. McKinney, Vice-Pres. 

Little Rock—German National Bank; O. P. 
Robinson, Second Vice-Pres. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Luvs Angeles—Commercial National Bank; 
Newman Essick, Cashier, in place of Chas. 
N. Flint; R. S. Heaton, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of Newman Essick. 

Redlands—Citizens National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of O. W. Fox. 
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Santa Maria—First National Bank: Ernest 
H. Gibson, Cashier, in place of Jno. E. 
Walker. 

Whittier—First National Bank; A. Hadley, 
Pres., in place of Washington Hadley; 
Ralph McNees, Cashier, in place of <A. 
Hadley. 

COLORADO. 


Carbondale—First National Bank: no Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. T. Dalton, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Collinsville—Collinsville Savings Society; F. 
M. Mills, Pres.; J. C. Aldrich and C. A. 
Farnham, Vice-Pres’s.; H. C. Sanborn, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Greenwich—Greenwich Savings Bank; John 
Dayton, Pres., deceased. 

Rockville—Peoples Savings Bank; E. H. 
Preston, Pres., in place of W. H. Pres- 
cott; Jno. E. Fiske, Vice-Pres. 


DELAWARE. 


Newark—National Bank; H. E. Vinsinger, 
Cashier, in place of J. H. Hossinger. 


GEORGIA. 


Americus—Americus National Bank; Frank 
P. Harrold, Vice-Pres., in place of Craw- 
ford Wheatley. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


IDAHO. 


Mountain Home—Citizens State Bank; Shel- 
ton T. Robert, Cashier, deceased. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Colonial Trust & Savings Bank; R. 
C. Keller, Cashier, in place of G. H. Con- 
ey, resigned.—J. V. Farwell & Co.; John 
V. Farwell, resigned. 

East St. Louis—City National Bank; Geo. 
W. Brichler, Vice-Pres., in place of A. B. 
Daab. 

INDIANA. 


Alexander—Commercial Bank; title changed 
to Commercial State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25,000; Arthur E. Harlan, Vice- 
Pres.; Vernon H. Day, Cashier. 

Gary—First National Bank; T. T. Snell, 
Pres., in place of T. P. Phillips; no Vice- 
Pres. im place of T. T. Snell. 

Milton—Farmers Bank; M. D. Doddridge, 
Pres.; C. O. Hurst, Vice-Pres. 

Mishawaka—First National Bank; E. N. 
Johnson, Cashier, in place of J. D. Rising. 

Mitchell—First National Bank; Albert B. 
Hall, Vice-Pres., in place of W. M. Keane, 
deceased. 

North Vernon—First National Bank; Lincoln 
Dixon, Vice-Pres. 


IOWA. 


Ames—Ames Savings Bank; V. A. Sylvester, 
Vice-Pres.; M. A. Manning, Cashier. 

Clinton—Merchants National Bank; G. E. 
Wilson, Pres., in place of W. T. Joyce. 

Eldora—First National Bank; W. J. Murray, 
Pres., in place of J. H. Bales; W. J. Moir, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. Murray. 

La Porte City—First National Bank; J. H. 
Lunemann, Pres., in place of R. A. Per- 
kins; R. A. Perkins, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. D. Wagoner; C. B. Gingrich, Cash- 
ier, in place of J. H. Lunemann. 

Little Rock—First National Bank; H. L. 
Bilsborough, Asst. Cashier. 

Lyons—First National Bank; Stephen 
3riggs, Pres., in place of W. T. Joyce. 


KANSAS. 


Ellsworth—Central National Bank; Geo. T. 
Tremble, Pres., in place of B. S. Westfall; 
B. L. Gardanier, Cashier, in place of Geo. 
T. Tremble. 

Hutchinson—Commercial National Bank; A. 
H. Suter, Cashier, in place of Earl N. 
Sapp. 

Lawrence—Lawrence National Bank; I. J. 
Meade, Vice-Pres.; Geo. W. Kuhne, Cash- 
ier, in place of Paul R. Brooks. 

Wichita—National Bank of Commerce; C. 
W. Carey, Pres., in place of A. C. Jobes; 
J. H. Stewart, Second Vice-Pres.; F. A. 
Russell, Cashier, in place of C. W. Carey; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of F. A. Russell. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington—First National Bank; L. G. Cox, 
Pres., in place of Jno. T. Shelby; H. K. 
McAdams, Vice-Pres., in place of Jpo. 


Gund, Jr.: J. P. Shaw, Cashier, in place of 
J. M. Bell, 


She NORTHERN ®t hitice 
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Capital Paid-Up, $2,200,000 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


RATHBONE GARDNER President 
ARCHIBALD G. LOOMIS... Vice-President 
JAMES M. SCOTT............. Vice-President 
WALTER G. BROWN........- Treas. & Sec’y 


A STRICTLY COMMERCIAL BANK 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans—Colonial Bank & Trust Co. 
and Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust Co. will 
consolidate under title of Mercantile Bank 
& Trust Co. 


MAINE. 


Bangor—Bangor Savings Bank; Everett F. 
Rich, Treas., in place of John L. Crosby, 
deceased. ; 

Skowhegan—Second National Bank; Rupert 
E. Jackson, Asst. Cashier. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Commercial & Farmers National 
Bank; no Asst. Cashier in place of Chas. 
E. C. Smith. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


30ston—State National Bank; Allen Curtis, 
Vice-Pres. 

Haverhill—Merrimack National Bank; A. P. 
Tenney, Cashier, in place of Ubert A. Kil- 
lam. 

Lee—Lee National Pank; Mark T. Robbins, 
Pres., in place of C. C. Holcombe, de-* 
ceased; no Vice-Pres. in place of Mark T. 
Robbins. 

\.estfield—Hampden National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of Lewis R. Norton, de- 
ceased. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Centerville—Wolf Bros. State Bank; Samuel 
J. Wolf, Pres., deceased. 

Grand Rapids—Fifth National Bank and 
Commercial Savings Bank; consolidated 
under latter title; capital, $200,000; Robt. 
D. Graham, Pres.; C. B. Kelsey, Vice- 
Pres. 

Kalamazoo—City National Bank; C. A. Peck, 
Pres., in place of E. C. Dayton; W. R. 
Beebe, Vice-Pres., in place of C. A. Peck; 
H. W. Parker, Cashier, in place of W. R. 
Beebe; no Asst. Cashier in place of H. W. 
Parker. 

Marquette—First National Bank; L. G. 
Kaufman, Pres., in place of Peter White; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of L. G. Kaufman. 


MINNESOTA. 


Bemidji—First National Bank; A. G. Wedge, 
Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of P. J. Sheldon. 

Braham—First National Bank; L. V. Skog- 
lund, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. A. 
Roman. 

Foley—State Bank; Jas. J. Ponsford, Pres.; 
Gust. J. Parent, Vice-Pres.; Lawrence 
Wisniewski, Asst. Cashier. 

Frazee—First National Bank; J. A. Nichols, 
Pres., in place of A. H. Wilcox, deceased; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of J. A. Nichols. 

Le Sueur Center—First National Bank; T. J. 
Lynch, Vice-Pres. 

Luverne—Farmers’ National Bank; S. A. 
Coss, Asst. Cashier. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Hattiespurg—First National Bank, and Na- 


tional Bank of Commerce under title of 
First National Bank of Commerce. 


THE RAND 
PATENT BANK LEDGERS 


ARE USED IN EVERY 
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“Fifty Years in Wall Street” 


By HENRY CLEWS 


THs is a remarkably interesting and 
valuable book of 1100 pages written 
by one of the grand old men of the bank- 
ing fraternity in New York—a Wall 
Street veteran, It can be read with in- 
terest and profit by the general reader 
as well as by bankers, brokers, lawyers 
and business men, The literary style is 
excellent. There are 63 full-page por- 
traits and other illustrations. 


Cloth Bound. 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
9O William Street, New York 










Price sent prepaid $3.40 net 






MISSOURI. 


Cainesville—First National Bank; Chas, 
Girdner, Cashier, in place of R. W. Boe- 
ger; no Asst. Cashier in place of Chas, 
Girdner. 

St. Joseph — German American National 
Bank; R. R. Calkins, Vice-Pres.; Walter 
W. Head, Cashier, in place of R. R. Cal- 
kins. 

NEBRASKA. 


David City—First National jank; Emil 
Kavalee, Asst. Cashier, in place of Anton 
Wolff. 

Dunbar—Dunbar State Bank; J. B. Lichten- 
wallner, Pres., in place of Henry Kruse, 
deceased. 

Pilger—First National Pank; J. E. Ander- 
son, Cashier, in place of J. A. Schaberg. 
South Omaha—Live Stock National Bank; 
H. C. Nicholson and J. W. Hastings, Asst. 

Cashiers. 

Wilecox—First National Bank—R. F. John- 
son, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. Minkner. 

Wisner—First National Bank; Jacob Frickel, 
Jr.. Asst. Cashier. 

Wood River—First National Bank; F. E. 
Slusser, Pres., in place of O. W. Eaton; 
O. W. Eaton, Vice-Pres., in place of F. E. 
Slusser; Harry S. Eaton, Cashier, in place 
of F. M. Penney; R. R. Root, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of Harry S. Eaton. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden—First National Pank—W. S. Ayres, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Hackettstown—Hackettstown National Bank; 
P. Louis Smith, Asst. Cashier. 

Wildwood—Marine National Bank; C. G. 
Eldredge, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of C. G. Eldredge. 


a NEW MEXICO. 


Alamogordo—Citizens’ National Bank; J. R. 
Gilbert, Cashier, in place of B. Palmer; 
‘*. G. Chandler, Asst. Cashier. 

Elida—First National Bank; J. H. Gee, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. Woodcock, 
who succeeded B. H. Marsh. 

Farmington—San Juan County National 
Bank; H. L. Andrews, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Otto Behrend. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—Williamsburg Savings Bank; Jere- 
miah V. Meserole, Pres., deceased. 

Greenport—First National Bank: FE. B. 
Harris, Vice-Pres.: F. B. Corey, Cashier, 
in place of E. R. Harris; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of F. B. Corey. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


Hudson—First National Bank; Nathl. Tut- 
tle, Vice-Pres. 

Kingston—Rondout National Bank; Howard 
Chipp, Vice-Pres., in place of John B. 
Alliger. 

Liberty—Sullivan County National Bank; 
Wm. Morrison, Vice-Pres., in place of 
S. N. Smith. 

Middleport—First National Bank; John J. 
Mack, Cashier, in place of E. A. Pearce. 

New York City—Twelfth Ward Bank; Frank 
B. French, Pres. 

Northport—First National Bank; D. S. Gar- 
land, Pres., in place of Edw. Pidgeon; 
Edwin N. Rowley, Vice-Pres., in place of 
D. S. Garland. 

Rochester—Alliance Bank; Hobart F. At- 
kinson, Pres., deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Lincolnton—County National Bank; R. S. 
Reinhardt, Vice-Pres., in place of R. M. 
toseman. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Hatton—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; O. Ejielson, Cashier, in place of 
T. E. Nelson. 

Kenmare—First National Bank, Chas. J 
Weiser, Pres., in place of &. J. Weiser. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula—Marine National Bank; W. 
McKinnon, Pres., in place of Ed. 
Henry, deceased.—National Bank; A a 
Faulkner, Cashier, in place of B. B. Sey 
mour; no Asst. Cashier in place of H. R. 
Faulkner. 

Cincinnati—First National Bank; John J. 
Rowe, Asst. Cashier. 

Covington—Citizens’ National Bank; A. W. 
Landis, Cashier, in place of D. E. Faul; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of A. W. Landis. 

Marietta—German National Bank; J. W. 
Alderton, Second Vice-Pres. 


Miamisburg—First National Bank; Chas. F. . 


Eck, Cashier, in place of H. G. Catrow; 
Cc. A. Schuster, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Chas. F. Eck.—Miamisburg Banking Co.; 
James M. Luburgh, Pres.; Jacob J. 
Wiesner, Vice-Pres. 

Sidney—Citizens’ National Bank: H. W. 
Thompson, Pres., deceased. 

Wellington—First National Bank; J. T. 
Haskell, Pres., in place of S. S. Warner, 
deceased. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Cherokee—First National Bank: oO. S&S. 
Young, Cashier, in place of H. W. Moore. 

Cushing—Farmers’ National Bank: E. J. 
Douglass, Vice-Pres., in place of F. W. 
Rotterman. 

Guthrie—Guthrie Savings Bank: Eugene A. 
Beyer, Pres.; J. S. Shearer, Vice-Pres. 
Henryetta—First National Bank: J. M. 
Wise. Pres., in place of A. B. Dunlap; G. 
W. Burnett. Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. 

Wise; W. L. Sullins, Asst. Cashier. 

Lawton—Lawton National Rank; N. T. Gil- 
bert, Vice-Pres.; Frank L. Ketch, Cashier, 
in place of N. T. Gilbert. 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
FOR 


AND BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 


Especially adapted to the needs 
of Banks, Trust Companies and 
others desiring a high-grade 
serviceable paper for corres- 
pondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


Milburn—First National Bank: J. W. 
Walker, Cashier, in place of C. D. Nesbit; 
Lucas L. Caldwell, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. W. Walker. 

Mill Creek—Merchants and Planters’ Na- 
tional Bank; E. M. Frost, Pres.. in place 
of Felix Penner; J. T. Graham, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. M. Frost. 

Muskogee—First National Bank; F. C. Hub- 
bard, Pres.. in place of J. L. Dabbs; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of F. C. Hubbard. 

Pauls Valley—First National Pank; Tom 
Grant, Pres., in place of S. J. Garvin; 
J. E. Bureh, Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of 
Tom Grant. 

Talequah—Cherokee National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of F. H. Gosman, Jr. 
Waurika—Citizens’ National Bank; A. A. 
Brenneman, Vice-Pres., in place of W. P. 

Harper. 


OREGON. 


Portland—Lumbermen’'s National Bank; 
Geo. L. McPherson, Vice-Pres. 


This National Bank is at the National Capital 

AT = = right under the eye of = on — AMERICAN 
ng Department. It is a designate epositary 

THE of the United States, and buys and sells United NAT IONAL 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 


NATIONAL 


Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agentfor BANK, 


National Banks before the Treasury Department 


CAPITAL 


and solicits your business. 
R. H. LYNN, President. 


Washington, D.C. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


National Bank; C. V. 
in place of H. H. 


Annville—Annville 
Henry, Vice-Pres., 
Kreider, deceased. 

Emlenton—Farmers’ National Bank; Jno. A. 
Weller, Pres., in place of James Bennett; 
J. M. Grant, Vice-Pres., in place of J. G 
Lamberton; C. F. Stevenson, Cashier, in 
place of Claude Slicker. 

Grove City—People’s National Bank; title 
changed to Grove City National Bank. 

Hickory—Farmers’ National Bank; T. M. 
Berryhill, Vice-Pres., in place of W. F. 
Caldwell; H. W. Denny, Asst. Cashier. 

New Kensington—First National Bank; F. 
E. Pratt, Cashier, in place of J. L. 
Spiegel. 

Philadelphia—Bioren & Co., and E. C. 
Miller & Co.; merged under former title. 
—Investment Trust Co.; title changed to 
Independence Trust Co. 

Pittsburgh—Fouwrth National Bank; J. S. M. 
Phillips, Cashier, in place of J. T. Wachob; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of J. S. M. 
Phillips.—German National Bank; W. W. 
tamsey, Pres., in place of E. H. Myers; 

A. Fagan and A. A. Frauenheim, 

Vice-Pres’s.; Robt. E. Reed, Asst. Cash- 
ier.—Metropolitan National Bank; W. J. 
Zahniser, Pres., in place of C. L. Flaccus. 
—Mt. Washington Savings and Trvst Co.; 
itle changed to Fort Pitt Trust Co. 

Ridgway—Ridgway National Bank; no cash- 
ier in place of T. J. Maxwell. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Hot 
Henry 


Springs—People’s National Bank; 


Marty, Asst. Cashier. 
TENNESSEE. 


MeMinnville—People’s National Bank; J. C. 
Biles, Pres., in place of J. F. Morford; 
Frank Colville, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. C. Biles; G. M. Smith, Cashier, in place 
of Frank Colville; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of G. M. Smith. 


TEXAS. 


Alvarado—First National Bank; B. M. San- 
som, Pres., in place of L: B. Trulove; 
John Duke, Vice-Pres., in place of B. M. 
Sansom. 

Atlanta—Atlanta National Bank; Pat. C. 
Willis, Cashier, in place of R. C. Witt. 

Beaumont—Park Bank and Trust Co.; T. W. 
Garrett, Active Vice-Pres.; F. M. Law, 
Cashier. 

Center—First National Bank; A. R. Fox, 
Pres., in place of R. L. Parker; John S. 
Kennedy, Cashier, in place of T. T. San- 

Asst. Cashier. 


ders; T. T. Smith, 

El Paso—First National Bank; M. W. 
Flournoy, Vice-Pres., in place of U. S. 
Stewart; J. M. Reynolds, Cashier, in 
place of J. F. Williams.—State National 
3ank; Geo. D. Flory, Cashier, in place of 
J. C. Lackland, deceased; Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of Geo. D. Flory. 

Falls City—Falls City National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of C. M. Dever. 

Houston—Merchants’ National Bank; C. G. 
Pillot, Pres., in place of I. H. Kempner; 
J. T. McCarthy, Cashier, in place of W. 
H. Hurley. 

Hubbard—Farmers’ 
Mayfield, Cashier, in 


National Bank; C. R. 
place of B. C. Rob- 
erts. 


Marlin—Marlin National Bank: Z. I. Har- 
land, Vice-Pres., in place of H. T. Rogers; 
F. M. Burkhead, Asst. Cashier. 

North Fort Worth—J. L. Price, 
place of Geo. W. Armstrong; no 
Cashier in place of A. W. Pierce. 

Snyder—Snyder National Bank; oO. P. 
Thrane, Cashier, in place of F. J. Grayum; 
M. A. Fuller and Geo. Ralston, Asst. 
Cashiers, in place of O. P. Thrane. 


Pres., in 
Asst. 


VERMONT. 


Bristol—First National Bank; E. B. Patter- 
son, Pres., in place of Chase P. Bush. 


VIRGINIA. 


Farmville—First National Bank; V. Vaiden, 
Cashier, in place of J. W. Long; J. A. 
Booker, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. L. 


WISCONSIN. 


Sheboygan—Citizens’ State Bank; Chas. G. 
Freyberg, Pres., deceased. 


WYOMING. 


National Bank, and Wind 
River National Bank consolidated under 
former title; A. J. Cunningham, Pres., in 
place of C. H. King; J. De F.: Richards, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. Madden; H. 
J. Shaad, Cashier, in place of Theo. Beck- 
er; no Asst. Cashier in place of Zelmer 
Moses. 

Jheatland—First National Bank; Frank N. 
Shiek, Pres., in place of Wm. P. Ever- 
ingins; M. R. Johnston, Vice-Pres., in 
place of W. L. Ayers; D. W. Brice, Cash- 
ier in place of J. T. Ayers; J. G. Doherty, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Reed Elwood. 


Shoshoni—First 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR 
IN LIQUIDATION. 


IOWA. 
Cedar Rapids—Citizens’ National Bank: in 
voluntary liquidation, June 20. 
MAINE. 
vortland—National Traders’ Bank; reportea 
closed, Aug. 7. 
MICHIGAN. 


Currie & Co.; in charge 
Receiver, July 18. 


Detroit—Cameron, 
of Fred G. Austin, 
MINNESOTA. 


Belle Plaine—First National Bank; in charge 
of Receiver, August 6. 

Minneapolis—National Bank of Commerce; 
in voluntary liquiaation, July 15. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Cutter—First National Bank; in 
liquidation, July 22. 
OHIO. 
Salinsville—People’s Banking Co.; 
closed, August 14. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Cement—First National Bank; in 
liquidation, August 1. 
Thomas—Thomas National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, July 7. 


TEXAS. 
Groesbeck—First State Bank; in 
liquidation, August 12. 
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reported 


voluntary 


voluntary 


WASHINGTON. 
‘Bremerton—Bank of Bremerton; in charge 
of Receiver. 
Everett—First Scandia 
closed. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Friendly—First National Bank; in charge of 
Receiver, July 25. 
WYOMING. 


Wheatland—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, August 1. 
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